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Tue dignity, respectability, and antiquity of the profession of 
the law cannot be disputed. Of the learned professions, nay of 
all the sciences, it may well put in a claim for even the highest 
rank. What, indeed, can be more noble than the aim of that 
science, which is to direct the actions of mankind, and whose 
foundations rest upon the will of the great ruler of the uni- 
verse? At all times, and in every country, where the character 
of the individual has not tarnished the respectability with which 
his profession would otherwise have clothed him, the lawyer has 
claimed and received respect. It has been said, sarcastically, 
but yet truly, that all its professors are Gentlemen of the Bar; 
and that an admission to practise in a court of law, confers a pa- 
tent of gentility that is not affected by the lowly birth or the 
empty pockets of the bearer. It is, in truth, a glorious tribute 
to the supremacy of science, and a distinction which the wearer 
can only sully by individual degradation and personal deficiency. 

This has been and continues to be the case in Europe, but 
should be emphatically so in our own country. Ours is, essen- 
tially, a government of laws founded upon the expressed or tacit 
assent of the people ; that profession, then, which aims to study, 
to expound, and to enforce them, cannot but be respected. None 
here, happily, are above the laws—none too humble for their in- 
fluence. The professors of the science are connected, necessarily 
so, and intimately, with the every-day business of life: their aid 
is required, and their advice asked in the most trifling, as in the 
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most momentous of human occurrences—and as the law ties the 
nuptial knot, so one of her ministers is called on to give efficiency 
to the last will and testament of the dying. The influence, there- 
fore, of the profession, is immense, and is a striking proof of the 
force of the adage ‘‘that knowledge is power.’’ Happily, to 
have acquired and to sustain that influence, a great knowledge 
of the laws is necessary; abilities and habits which render that 
information probable; and integrity and honesty to command con- 
fidence. 

But though the dignity and influence of lawyers in their par- 
ticular profession have not been denied, yet, in public affairs, as 
statesmen and as orators on the great theatre of political renown, 
their success has been questioned. It has been asserted, that their 
minds have been cramped by habits of technical study and rea- 
soning, and that the hackneyed style of a pleader is unsuited to 
the meridian of parliamentary debate. We deny the truth of 
the position, even in England; though there, the education and 
the course of life of a lawyer may render him more liable to the 
justice of the charge. Without, however, arguing the point, sup- 
posing it to be true as a general remark, there have been splen- 
did exceptions to it even in that country. The abilities of Dun- 
ning, Somers, Camden, and Mansfield in former times, and of 
Brougham and others in our own, have challenged a reputation 
even in Parliament, which the proudest of their ‘‘unhackneyed”’ 
orators may not be ashamed to wear. But, in our own land, all 
experience, as all correct reasoning, is opposed to the position. 
It is invidious to cite living names; it may suffice to assert, that 
the same men who have adorned their profession by an acquaint- 
ance with its minutest intricacies, have instructed and delighted 
their country and guided her destinies on the most exalted stage 
of political contest. It is not strange that it should be thus—a 
mere knowledge of the technicalities of the law does not consti- 
tute the lawyer in America—eloquence goes far to make the ad- 
vocate here—but even that is not all-sufficient ; extensive learning, 
not confined to a particular profession, and varied accomplish- 
ments (which may, in one sense, indeed, be considered some of 
the constituents of eloquence) must all unite. 

There is a difference in the situation of British and American 
lawyers which is worthy of notice; and which we think more 
poenere to the early success of advocates across the water. In 

ngland it is well known that there are two distinct classes in 
the profession of the law, attorneys and barristers or counsel. In 
this country, generally, it is different. The same person goes 
through the drudgery of preparing the cause and arranging the 
papers, and afterwards enforces it by his eloquence and argument 

efore a jury or the court. In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
the attorneys never open their mouths in court. It is theirs, 
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after arranging the cause and preparing a brief, to place the bu- 
siness in the hands of the barrister whom they may select, and 
they are always eagerly on the look out for an eminent or a ris- 
ing advocate. To such a one, then, the field of business is wide 
open—an eloquent speech, which exhibits the germ of superior 
intellect, or the fruits of extensive learning, may ensure at once 
the patronage of the attorneys,” or attract the attention of the go- 
vernment, ever ready to welcome and to secure the rising talent 
of the bar. 

This advantage the English lawyer possesses, together with 
another common to him and his American brethren, the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself before the public. But in Eng- 
land that public is different. The jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Westminster Hall extends over the whole country, and the fame 
and the practice of the advocate may be co-extensive with the 
jurisdiction. Here hundreds of local bars (we were about to say 
in a single state) divide the practice of the country. Each county 
court has its Brougham—we would be glad to add that any had 
its Mansfield. The sphere of a lawyer’s practice, as well as 
his fame, is therefore here in a great degree limited, and the 
quantity of competition in this profession, as in every trade and 
business, cheapens labour. May it not also be said that the great- 
er facilities of admission to the bar, and the shorter time required 
for previous preparation, have, by rendering the profession more 
easy of access, for that very reason lessened its advantages to its 
members without ministering to the good of the public? The 
abstruse sciences are to be mastered by continued hard study 
alone; and in their case there exists no locomotive to facilitate 
the ascent of the hill of knowledge, 


“ Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


Great occasions for the display of the abilities of an eloquent ad- 
vocate, more frequently present themselves in Great Britain than 
here. Informations for libels, indictments for treason and for riot, 
and, we may add, crim. con. cases, are of constant recurrence. 
In causes of this description, the brightest efforts of the English 
bar have been made, and in those of the kind first mentioned, 
the sympathies of the people have been peculiarly enlisted on the 
side of the counsel for the defendants, as their opposition to what 
have been repeatedly acts of oppression on the part of the go- 
vernment, has converted them from mere private counsel into 
advocates in the great cause of the liberties of their countrymen. 
Happily for America, the slumbering talents of the bar have 


* Roger North (Life of Lord Guilford, p. 425, vol. i.) says, that Sir John 
Churchill, a chancery practiser, would sometimes take £28 in his walk from 
Lincoln’s Inn to the Temple Hall, for the purpose of making motions and de- 
fences for hastening and retarding causes out of term. This was an agreeable 
morning walk. 
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never been roused by governmental tyranny; it has been un- 
known since the days of ’76; and the infrequency of the cases 
we last alluded to, showing, as it does, the pure state of our 
morals, can hardly be a matter of regret, though a fine field for 
professional display has been thereby closed. It was, of course, 
not in that spirit that we adverted to it, but merely intending to 
state how the facts stood in the two countries, upon the not un- 
interesting point of the sources of legal practice. 

An Englishman, disposed to be sarcastic, might request our 
lawyers to console themselves with the reflection that opportu- 
nities for the exercise of their abilities are repeatedly presented 
in cases of murder, which, whatever may be the reason, (whether 
owing to the great importation of the lower classes of Europeans 
or not,) unfortunately too often occur. Criminal business is not, 
however, the most desirable, nor the reputation of a criminal 
lawyer the most enviable—and the advice we would give to the 
youthful aspirant to the honours of his profession, is, not to en- 
deavour to make a fine speech in a criminal cause, but to labour 
by long-continued close study to master the difficulties of the sci- 
ence, and to acquire the reputation of being a sound lawyer, a 
chaste nervous speaker, and a man of business. 

We have probably detained our readers too long from the book 
which we purpose to bring before their notice—our excuse must 
be the great interest we feel in the subject. That others are of 
the same opinion, is shown by the circumstance of the lives of 
lawyers forming a distinct portion of British biography. Our 
country is yet, perhaps, too young for this, but we hope the time 
will come when the professional labours of a Marshall, a Story, 
a Washington, a Webster, a Clay, and a Binney, may be held up 
to stimulate the efforts of the student, and be deemed worthy of 
separate notice and preservation. 

The Cabinet Cyclopzdia is one of the numerous forms under 
which works, in our day, without any apparent connexion, have 
been classed and published together. Theological books, novels, 
biographies, travels, histories, scientific productions, in fact, every 
kind of literary effort have been ushered into the world as parts 
of ‘¢ family libraries,’ ‘cabinet cyclopzdias’’ ‘¢ select publica- 
tions,”? &c. The plan is good; and in England the greatest ta- 
lents of the day have been enlisted as contributors. The truth 
is, that now, literature of a certain kind is so common a thing, 
that there must be something striking ‘ad captandum” in the 
appearance of a book to make it much sought after. The Rev. 
Dionysius Lardner, LL. D., F. R. S.,L. & E.,M. R. LA, 
F. L. S., F. Z. S., Hon. F. C. P. S., M. Ast. S., &e. &e.!! 
(we give all his titles—quite enough for a clergyman) has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt. It is undoubtedly an addition that is high- 
ly useful to our literary stock. Of the different productions in 
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the series, not the least worthy of notice, is the book under re- 
view. Without any pretension, (it contains no dedication to pur- 
chase patronage, and no preface to deprecate censure,) it is really 
one of the best written works that have latterly issued from the 
press. The author writes modestly, but as a man of sense, and 
with the air of a practised writer. We know not if he be a re- 
lative of the great Roscoe, but he certainly will not diminish the 
lustre of the name. His ¢¢ Lives’? embrace those of Sir Edward 
Coke, John Selden, Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Guilford, Lord 
Jefferies, Lord Somers, Lord Mansfield, Sir J. E. Wilmot, Sir 
W. Blackstone, Lord Ashburton, Lord Thurlow, Sir W. Jones, 
Lord Erskine, and Sir Samuel Romilly. We shall endeavour 
to lay before our readers some of the most amusing anecdotes, 
and make short extracts from the lives of each; particularly 
where we conceive the incidents in their career to be least gene- 
rally known. 

The merits of the illustrious lawyer Sir Edward Coke, whose 
name stands first on the list, are familiar to the professional read- 
er, and probably the events of his life are known to all. His 
name is, in fact, identified with that of the law itself in England, 
and the noble stand which he took in favour of liberty and the 
rights of the subject, in the arbitrary reigns of James and Charles 
the First, has rendered him not less illustrious as a patriot than he 
was great as a lawyer. To this part of his career, therefore, we 
will turn but for a moment, as we do not wish to fatigue our readers 
with a twice told tale. The part we refer to was the memorable 
interview between Coke, then Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and his Majesty James I., in which the king undertook 
to lecture the judges for their construction of the law that inter- 
posed a barrier to his arbitrary designs. The ingenious reader 
will call to mind a famous document nearer home, which may 
os rise to reflections akin to those entertained by Lord Coke. 

ancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, insisted that if the king 
were so pleased he might take any cause from the determina- 
tion of the judges, and decide it himself; this, he said, was clear 
in divinity ; and we suppose, he thought that the same as law. 
Lord Coke greatly marvelled at this; and according to his own 
statement, the king went on to say ‘‘that he thought the law 
was reason, and that he and others had reason as well as the 
judges.’? ‘‘To which,” says Coke, ‘it was answered by me, 
that true it was that God had endowed his majesty with excel- 
lent science and great endowments of nature; but his majest 
was not learned in the laws of his realm of England.” <A 
very good answer to all chief magistrates who attempt to take 
away the construction of the laws from the tribunals to which 
they appropriately belong. Coke knew something of the mode in 
which his majesty transacted business when he took the law into 
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his own hands, for Stow says, (p. 821) that James on his journey 
from Scotland, ordered a cutpurse to be executed without trial. 
Coke finally lost his office on account of his opposition to the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the government. He was summoned before 
the council, and suspended from his functions. Among other 
charges, was the following extraordinary one—that in his books 
of reports were many extravagant and exorbitant opinions set 
down and published for positive and good law. He was accord- 
ingly directed, during the vacation, while he had leisure, to take 
the reports into his consideration and review; and having cor- 
rected them, it was His Majesty’s pleasure that he should bring 
them privately to himself, that he might consider thereof as in 
his princely judgment should be found expedient. After an ex- 
amination of three months, Coke discovered five immaterial er- 
rors, which he submitted to the king; ‘‘ being rather’? says Ba- 
con, ‘¢a scorn than a satisfaction to his majesty.’ James was 
pleased that Sir Edward’s ‘‘memory should be refreshed, and 
that he should be put in mind of some passages dispersed in his 
books which his majesty did distaste.”” The king showed that 
he had a glimmering of sense left by dropping the tyrannical and 
undignified investigation. As we before said, Coke was finally 
turned out of his situation, and proceedings were, moreover, in- 
stituted against him in the Star-Chamber, amongst other things, 
‘¢ for blasphemously comparing of himself to Samuel.”’ 

Of Coke’s writings, and of his merits as a lawyer, it is super- 
fluous to speak—there was much, too, that was great and noble 
about him that we pass by. Unfortunately there was a dark side 
to his character—his barbarity to Raleigh and Digby will blot 
his name for ever. It is, however, more than probable that his 
conduct on those occasions, was owing to his overbearing and 
wicked temper, and not to any desire to persecute the martyrs 
to liberty ; because, as his subsequent conduct showed, he pre- 
ferred that to his personal advancement and comfort. We quote 
the account given by our author, as well to exhibit this failing 
in the character of Coke, as to show the extraordinary manner 
in which criminal causes were conducted in those days. 


“‘ Coke was then attorney general. In the course of his address, Raleigh in- 
terrupted him. ‘To whom speak you this? You tell me news I never heard of.’ 
To which Coke replied, ‘Oh, sir, do 1? I will prove you the notoriest traitor 
that ever came to the bar. After you have taken away the king, you would al- 
ter religion, as you, Sir Walter Raleigh, have followed them of the bye, in imi- 
tation, for I will charge you with the words.’ ‘ Your words cannot condemn me,’ 
said Raleigh, ‘my innocency is my defence. Prove one of those things where- 
with you have charged me, and I will confess the whole indictment, and that I 
am the horriblest traitor that ever lived, and worthy to be crucified with a thou- 
sand cruel torments.’ ‘ Nay,’ answered Coke, ‘I will prove all. Thou art a mon- 
ster. Thou hast an English face, but a Spanish heart. Now you must have 
money. Aremberg was no sooner in England, (I charge thee Raleigh) but thou 
incitest Cobham to go unto him, and to deal with him for money, to bestow on 
discontented persons, to raise rebellion in the kingdom.’ ‘Let me answer for 
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myself,’ said Raleigh. * Thou shalt not,’ was the fierce and brutal reply of Coke. 
—Again, on Raleigh observing that the guilt of Lord Cobham was no evidence 
against himself, Coke replied, ‘all that he did was by thy instigation, thou viper! 
for I thou thee, thou traitor.’ ‘It becometh not a man of quality and virtue to 
call me so,’ was Raleigli’s dignified rebuke—‘ but I take comfort in it; it is all 
you can do.’—‘ Have I angered you ?’ said Coke—‘I am in no case to be angry,’ 
was Raleigh’s answer.—pp. 2, 3.—During the trial, he called him a ‘damnable 
atheist.’ ” 

His style of oratory was very peculiar—quaint and pedantic— 
such as was sanctioned by the whimsical taste of the day. On 
the trial of Garnet, Coke thus described him. ‘He hath many 
gifts and endowments by nature; by art, learned, a good lin- 
guist, and by profession, a Jesuist, and a superior, as indeed he is 
superior to all his predecessors, in devilish treason; a doctor of 
Jesuists, that is, a doctor of five D. D’s. as dissimulation, depos- 
ing of princes, disposing of kingdoms, daunting and deterring 
of subjects, and destruction. ”’ 

Coke found a persevering and constant enemy to his advance- 
ment in the person of the great Bacon. It is known that these 
two singular men, from their very first setting out in life, were 
implacable opponents. The cause of their mutual dislike is un- 
known, but certain it is, that they watched each other’s progress 
with the most deadly envy and enmity. These feelings seem to 
have raged in the bosom of Bacon with more intensity than in 
that of his rival, and are hardly reconcilable with the many 
almost superhuman qualities which he possessed. In truth, in 
reading the numerous acts of meanness and hypocrisy, of fawn- 
ing upon power and low subserviency to the designs of a tyran- 
nical prince, which have disgraced the character of the illustri- 
ous philosopher of England, the mind is almost persuaded to be- 
lieve, that the historian has been deceived, rather than that such 
strange inconsistencies should exist in the human intellect. But, 
unfortunately, the truth of the seeming paradox is too well at- 
tested, and we must be content to gaze in silent wonder at the 
spectacle of the 


“ Brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


It is consolatory to reflect, that the noble qualities of the head 
and heart generally accompany each other, and that wisdom and 
benevolence oft walk hand in hand. It is not, however, paradoxi- 
cal, that wisdom and baseness should sometimes be found in eom- 
pany—great intelligence, clearly discerning the path that leads 
to distinction, with a consciousness of superiority over fellow- 
labourers in the same struggle, allied to positive meanness, should 
its possessor be depressed in the scale of life below the level 
which his talents entitle him to assume. Bacon had within hima 
burning ambition—he saw that either himself or his rival must 
gather the fruits of successful exertion. Coke was his senior in 
age, and had the start of him in his race at the bar. The harsh- 
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ness and independence of Sir Edward’s mind, had led him to adopt 
and to support the side of freedom both on the bench and in par- 
liament, and the feelings of enmity in the bosom of Bacon, natu- 
rally threw him into the arms of the court.party, upon whose 
favour he depended for promotion. Cunning, selfish, and am- 
bitious, much as he hated Coke, he eagerly lent himself to his 
advancement from the situation of attorney-general to a seat on 
the bench, in order that a vacancy might be created which should 
be filled in his own person—and he succeeded. Keeping his eye 
steadily fixed upon the promotion of his own interests, to which 
he bent all the energies of his mighty mind, he lived to see his 
illustrious rival dismissed from all his high offices, and himself 
the keeper of the great seal of England. We have made these 
remarks, not to palliate or excuse the lord keeper’s conduct— 
but to account for what has been thought an anomaly in the his- 
tory of the human mind. It becomes us to mourn over the aber- 
rations of genius ; and with such instances as that of Bacon be- 
fore our eyes, to doubt which most to admire, the littleness or 
the greatness of the human mind. Our readers, we are sure, will 
feel the correctness of the following remarks by Mr. Roscoe. 


** It will not perhaps be altogether useless to compare the characters and for- 
tunes of these two celebrated men. With powers of mind which have probably 
never been equalled; with philosophy to unravel the errors of ages, and to link 
with the highest of human sciences, his own immortal name; with an intellect 
so subtle and searching, as not only to traverse the world of matter, but to pierce 
into the unexplored realms of mind ; with sagacity to read, and with ingenuity 
to govern, the characters of others ; with a bland and copious tongue; and with 
an obedient and powerful pen; above all, with the richest of human gifts, the 
capacity of taking the most enlarged views of man’s true happiness; with all 
these countless blessings showered lavishly upon him, Bacon has left a name 
which, in despite of its immortality, every honest and honourable man would 
scorn to bear; a name debased by the most mean and grovelling ambition, by 
——_ want of principle, and by the profligate abandonment of high and ho- 
nourable feeling. Nor did he fail to reap his due reward in the insolence and 
ingratitude of those whom he had helped to raise and to flatter, and in the con- 
tempt of all to whom such debasement was odious.” 

‘¢ Far inferior in intellectual capacity, with none of the science, and with little 
of the literature of Bacon, Sir Edward Coke, in all the essentials of a truly noble 
character, was immeasurably his superior. Unimpeached in his integrity, con- 
sistent, honest, and firm in his political principles, he exhibited an admirable 
example of the most difficult of all virtues—virtue in public life. The dignified 
self-respect with which he conducted himself in his contests with the court, 
forms a striking contrast to the abject submission of Bacon, whenever he disco- 
vered that he had offended the king or his favourite. Nor is the conclusion of 
the lives of these great men less instructive. They had both been dismissed 
from their high stations ; they had both been disgraced at court ; but Coke re- 
tired with the enlivening consciousness of his honest and honourable life ; Ba- 
con, ‘with wasted spirits and an oppressed mind,’ and with bitter reflections on 
his shattered fortunes.” —pp. 40, 41. 


We cannot refrain from extracting the following singular ac- 
count of a quarrel which took place in court between these two 
singular men, and which is thus narrated by Bacon himself :— 
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‘*I moved to have a re-seizure of the lands of George Moore, a relapsed recu- 
sant, a fugitive, and a practising traytor ; and showed better matter for the queen 
against the discharge by plea, which is ever with a salvo jure. And this I did in 
as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 

“Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and said, ‘Mr. Bacon, if you have any tooth 
against me, pluck it out; for it will do you more hurt, than all the teeth in your 
head will do you good.’ [ answered coldly in these very words: * Mr. Attorney, 
I respect you, I fear you not, and the less you speak of your own greatness, the 
more I will think of it.’ 

“ He replied—‘ I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards you, 
who are less than little, less than the least ;’ and other such strange light terms 
he gave me, with that insulting which cannot be expressed. 

“Herewith stirred, yet I said no more but this : ‘ Mr. Attorney do not depress 
me so far ; for I have been your better, and may be again, when it please the 
queen.’ 

‘* With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell what, as if he had been 
born attorney-general ; and in the end, bacle me not meddle with the queen’s 
business, but with mine own; and that I was unsworn, &c.—I told him, sworn 
or unsworn was all one to an honest man, and that I ever set my service first, 
and myself second, and wished to God that he would do the like. 

“Then he said, ‘it were good to clap a cap.utlagatum upon my back,’—to 
which I only said, he could not, and that he was at a fault ; for he hunted upon 
an old scent. 

** He gave me a number of disgraceful words besides ; which I answered with 
silence, and showing that I was not moved with them.”—Bacon’s Letters by 
Birch.—p. 22. 


Lord Coke was unfortunate in his domestic life. The temper 
of his wife embittered his existence. In order to show her spite 
against him, on a certain occasion, when the king honoured her 
with a visit at her house in Holborn, she gave express command- 
ment, that neither Sir Edward nor any of his servants should 
be admitted to the dinner she prepared for her royal guest. 

At another time, there was a rumour of his death at his house 
at Stoke-Pogis; when his wife, accompanied by her brother, set 
off immediately to take possession of the place—but they were 
stopped on their way by the disagreeable intelligence of her hus- 
band’s amendment. Sir Edward Coke died in 1634, at the age 
of 84. 

We regard the name of John Selden, with all the veneration 
which profound and varied learning should ever inspire. His 
learning was so *¢ stupendous,”’ (to use the expression of the au- 
thor of Lord Clarendon’s life) that one would have thought that 
he had passed every hour of his life in reading ; and yet his cour- 
tesy and affability were such as to induce a belief that he had 
been bred in a court. He was of humble parentage, and raised 
himself by the exercise of his own abilities. His researches and 
knowledge were such, his biographer says, that a familiar ac- 
quaintance with his writings, much less a critical examination 
of them, is a task few have the power or resolution to under- 
take. Aus an antiquarian lawyer, he stands, confessedly, without 
a rival. 

His practice at the bar was inconsiderable—his talents and 
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learning appeared in the numerous writings with which he fa- 
voured the public. Amiable in private intercourse, and as a 
member of parliament, always on the side of liberal principles, 
the events of his life furnish nothing that is particularly inter- 
esting to the general reader. The defect in his character was 
what Lord Clarendon called an ‘indulgence to his safety’’—he 
was constitutionally timid—and his timidity was nurtured and 
strengthened by his habits as a student. 

This constitutional timidity was unfortunately displayed in a 
manner that has cut off much from his reputation as a man. In 
the year 1618, he published his History of Tithes; in which, 
with his usual research and ingenuity, he completely overthrew 
the divine right of tithes. The Church of England, then, exer- 
cised a triumphant sway; the whole body of her ecclesiastics 
were roused by the publication into indignant fury; and every 
censure, ecclesiastical and temporal, which it was in her power 
to inflict, was hurled at the offending author. The head of the 
church, the same who had found such fault with the legal de- 
cisions of Sir Edward Coke, summoned poor Selden before him 
to receive proper castigation and reproof from his royal lips for 
his damnable heresy. The scholar was introduced to the kingly 
presence by his friends, Ben Jonson and Edward Heyward, and 
the obnoxious passages in his treatise were pointed out by the 
royal theologian. The spirit of Sir Edward Coke was wanting. 
Selden bowed submissive to the royal criticisms, and promised 
a full recantation. This the unfortunate scholar was compelled 
to sign in the following words, when summoned before the Court 
of High Commission : 

“ My good Lords, I most humbly acknowledge the error I have committed in 

ublishing the History of Tithes; and especially in that I have at all, by show- 
ing any interpretation of Holy Scriptures, by meddling with councils, fathers, or 
canons, or by what else soever occurs in it, offered any occasion of argument 
against any right of maintenance, jure divino, of the ministers of the gospel ; be- 
seeching your Lordships to receive this ingenuous and humble acknowledgment, 
together with the unfeigned protestation of my grief, for that through it I have 
so incurred both his Majesty’s and your Lordships’ displeasure conceived against 
me on behalf of the Church of England. JOHN SELDEN.” 

That Selden was deficient in moral courage, by his conduct in 
this particular, is as evident as the tyranny of the court and the 
church. But as Mr. Roscoe very properly observes, ‘‘ the nerves 
of the martyr and of the patriot are not found in every frame; 
nor can it justly be made the subject of peculiar reproach, that 
the learning of Selden was not accompanied by the courage of 
Hampden.’”? Numerous answers to Mr. Selden’s History were 
sent forth by the clergy, which Selden was only prevented from 
refuting by the express personal declaration of James, that if he 
or any of his friends should write against them, he would instant- 
ly throw them into prison ! 
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Selden, in part, redeemed his reputation, by the course he 
adopted in parliament, in which he obtained a seat at the close 
of the reign of James the First. He joined the popular side, and 
resisted with firmness the arbitrary designs of the Stuarts. Along 
with the leaders of that party, he was cast into the Tower; and 
by his whole conduct evinced that a change had been wrought 
in his character by the companionship of such men as Coke, 
Hollis, and Ellyot. In the year 1654, the weak frame of Selden 
yielded to the pressure of age. Shortly before his death, he call- 
ed to his side his friends, the Primate Usher and Dr. Langbaine, 
and told them, ‘‘that he had his study full of books and papers, 
of most subjects in the world; yet at that time he could not re- 
collect any passage wherein he could rest his soul, save out of 
the Holy Scriptures, wherein the most remarkable passage that 
lay most upon his spirit was 7?fus ii. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Selden is the only one of the eminent British lawyers we can 
call to mind, who never received an appointment from the go- 
vernment. He never held an office under the crown. His repu- 
tation is the fruit of his own head and his own hands. No 
sounding title emblazons his name—it is not enrolled in the aris- 
toeratic list of British peers—but the plain appellation of John 
Selden has been transmitted to future ages, with a lustre derived 
from his talents and his learning, which no earthly honours or 
ee could ever have imparted. He was 70 years old at his 

eath. 

The name of Sir Matthew Hale should occupy the very 
highest niche in the temple of legal renown. Not only as a law- 
yer was he pre-eminent, but the difficult and trying situation of 
a judge was filled by him in a manner, which, while it has serv- 
ed as a model for his successors in his responsible situation, few 
have been able successfully to imitate. In one department of the 
law, we mean the administration of criminal justice, he has left 
behind him a reputation as honourable as it is of rare occurrence. 
Unlike many of his brethren, who have dispensed criminal jus- 
tice, with the spirit of a Draco, to the unfortunate beings as often 
the victims of the cruel impolicy of the laws, as of their own bad 
passions, Hale tempered justice with mercy, and never let fall 
the sword of the law upon the head of the criminal, until every 
doubt of the guilt of the prisoner had been removed. His unwa- 
vering integrity in the discharge of the duties of his office, more 
than once drew upon him the displeasure of the Protector Crom- 
well, who frequently and most unwarrantably interfered with 
the due course of law. On one occasion, when he expressed to 
him his high displeasure at his conduct, and told him, in anger, 
that he was not fit to be a judge, Hale contented himself with 
answering, that it was very true. 

Having lost his parents when an infant, the guardianship of 
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young Hale’s person, and the care of his education, were intrust- 
ed to a kinsman, who being himself attached to the austere doc- 
trines of the puritans, determined that his youthful charge should 
imbibe the same notions. To this circumstance it was owing, 
that Hale adopted a strictness both in principles and manners, 
which, though for a short time he abandoned them, returned 
upon him with full force in his maturer years. At the age of 
seventeen, he entered the University of Oxford, and found the 
temptation of the dissipations which were there thrown in his 
way, too strong to be resisted. He plunged with great loose- 
ness into the ‘‘abominations”’ of stage-plays. He indulged in 
the ‘‘ sinfulness,”’ of fashionable habiliments; and even went so 
far as to take lessons from the fencing-master. To such an ex- 
tent did he carry his love for martial weapons, that he determin- 
ed ‘to trail a pike” in the Prince of Orange’s army. A mere 
accident changed the destinies of the future Chief Justice of 
England. Having gone to London on business connected with 
his estate, he became acquainted with the learned Serjeant Gran- 
ville, by whose persuasion he was induced to study law. He en- 
tered upon his new profession with all the ardour of genius, and 
for a considerable period, devoted sixteen hours a day to his 
legal studies. This almost destroyed his powerful constitution ; 
he afterwards reduced the quantity to eight hours; but even this, 
he is reported to have said, he would not advise—agreeing to the 
correctness of the advice contained in the doggerel verses of 
Coke ; 
** Sex horas somno, fot dabis legibus xquis,” 

provided that quantity of time were devoted to the study with at- 
tention and constancy. He used to remark, that a man must use 
his body as he would his horse and his stomach ; not tire him at 
once, but rise with an appetite. 

Hale now ran into the other extreme of dress; he clothed him- 
self in the meanest manner; and such was the shabbiness of his 
appearance, that he was once very nearly impressed as a seaman; 
being considered, from the meanness of his habiliments, a very 
fit person to serve His Majesty. 

With all his austerity of principle, Hale, at times, found it ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid indulging in convivial society, for 
which he had acquired a great fondness at the University. An 
incident occurred, which we shall give in the words of our au- 
thor, that produced a powerful effect upon his mind. 

** Having joined a party of his companions, they indulged so deeply in draughts 
of wine, that one of the company became insensible, and the most serious ap- 
prehensions were entertained for his life. Hale was so much affected by this 
accident, that retiring into another room, he fell upon his knees, and prayed 
earnestly to God that his friend might be restored, and that he might be himself 


a for having been a participator in such excesses. At the same time 
made a yow never more to be guilty of similar intemperance, nor again to 
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drink a health while he lived ; a vow which he is said to have observed with 
much strictness.” —p. 61. 

Hale was fortunate enough to attract the notice of Noy, the 
attorney-general, to whose favourable opinion and exertions in 
his behalf, he owed much of his success in his profession. Noy 
directed his studies; and Hale was further lucky in securing 
the friendship and good offices of Selden and of John Vaughan, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. Noy 
was an industrious and learned man, but withal, a strange fel- 
low. His Willis worth noticing—it was very short and in Latin. 
Having bequeathed a few legacies, and left his second son one 
hundred marks a year, and £500 in money, to bring him up to 
his father’s profession, he concluded in these words: ¢¢ Reliqua 
meorum omnia, primogenito meo Edvardo, dissipanda (nec me- 
lius unquam speravi ego)””—‘‘I leave the rest of all my goods 
to my first-born, Edward, to be consumed or scattered, for I ne- 
ver hoped better. ”’ 

Hale diverted himself by varying his studies. Natural philo- 
sophy, the mathematics, medicine and anatomy, ancient history 
and chronology, afforded employment and amusement for his 
leisure hours. Divinity was his chief delight, apart from his 
particular line of study. He had the enviable faculty of applying 
the powers of his vigorous and active mind to various subjects, 
‘¢ without that distraction of thought,”’ says his biographer, ¢ to 
which persons of inferior capacity are subject.”” Hale weather- 
ed the boisterous storms of the revolutions in England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century with singular ability ; preserv- 
ing throughout, his integrity, independence, and humanity. He 
died at the age of sixty-seven, with a fame second to that of none 
in his profession. 

He was unhappy in his family. His sons disgraced themselves 
by their profligate lives, and in his old age, he himself married 
one of his own servants. His style of speaking was slow, and oc- 
casionally embarrassed. ‘‘ His stop,’’ says the Honourable Roger 
North, ‘‘by the produce, always paid for the delay, and on some 
occasions he would utter sentences heroic.” 

We shall detail but little of the history of the Lord Keeper 
Guilford, as the events of his career are generally known from 
his life written by his younger brother, the Honourable Roger 
North, which has been justly styled one of the most singular and 
characteristic pieces of biography in English literature. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the book, is the indescribable 
naiveté of his style, which throws over it a peculiar charm. Ad- 
ditional interest is given to the work by the ardent and childlike 
affection which the writer displays for his elder brother; and 
which, though at times carried perhaps too far, never fails to se- 
cure the favourable judgment of the reader. 
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The Lord Keeper was a man highly remarkable for his discre- 
tion, (as we shall see from a short extract hereafter,) and distin- 
guished as a lawyer, without being very eminent. He was very 
modest, and for the licentious times in which he lived, remark- 
ably moral. He received his earliest education from a school- 
master, a rigid Presbyterian, whose wife, a zealous independent, 
‘¢used to instruct her babes in the gift of praying by the spirit.”’ 
‘¢ All the scholars,”’ says his brother, ‘* were made to kneel bya 
bedside and pray; but this petit spark was too small for that 
posture, and was set upon the bed to kneel with his face to a 
pillow; and in this exercise of spiritual prayer, they had their 
directions from her. I have heard his Lordship say, that all he 
could remember of his performance, was praying for his distress- 
ed brethren in Ireland.”” He had the benefit of the instructions 
of teachers on both of the two sides which then divided the king- 
dom, for he afterwards was placed under the superintendence of 
a ‘‘ cavalier master.”’ 

We have referred to the discretion for which he was renown- 
ed. The following extracts will prove it. 

‘* He was exceeding careful to keep fair with the Cocks of the Circuit, and par- 
ticularly with Serjeant Earl, who had almost a monopoly.” ‘If he was concern- 
ed as counsel, he stood in great awe ot the chief practisers ; for they, having the 
conduct of the cause, take it ill if a young man blurts out any thing, though pos- 
sibly to the purpose, because it seems to top them; and sometimes, if it do not 
take with the court, throw up, saying, the cause was given away, which almost 
blasts a young man. Therefore, when he thought he had a significant point to 


offer, he first acquainted the foreman with it, which was commonly well taken ; 
and he in return would say, move tt yourself; and then he seconded it.” 


The same spirit appeared in his dress. 


“ His youthful habits were never gay or topping the mode, like other inns of 
court gentlemen, but always plain and clean, and showed somewhat of firmness 
or solidity beyond his age. His desire was rather not to be seen at all, than to 
be marked by his dress. In these things, to the extreme was his aim; that is, 
not to be censured for a careless sloven, rather than to be commended for being 
well dressed.” 

The Lord Keeper was unfortunate in his courtships; he did 
not succeed in getting a wife till after the fourth attempt. As 
detailed by his biographer, they are extremely amusing, though 
too long to be all extracted. Having but one rood of ground that 
yielded him any profit, (which was Westminster Hall,) and un- 
able to add, as Finch did, his bar gown, (£20,000) like most 
young lawyers whose present possessions are nothing, though 
their expectations are boundless, he had nothing to offer but his 
future hopes, which he set more value upon than cool calculating 
parents were pleased to attach to them. In his first suit, when 
he paid his addresses to the daughter of an old usurer, he was 
completely posed by the old man’s asking him what his father 
intended to settle on him. North went away under pretence of 
consulting his parent, but, as he said, never went near ‘¢ the ter- 
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rible old fellow’? any more. He consoled himself with the as- 
sertion that if he had had a real estate to settle, he should not 
have stooped so low as to match with the daughter of an old 
usurer of Gray’s Inn. 

His next efforts were directed to the capture of a flourishing 
widow who was very rich, and the relict of one of his most inti- 
mate and dear friends. In this suit he received every encourage- 
ment from the family ; the lady herself, who had five younger 
brothers placed before her as wooers, held them in hand, as 
Roger North says, giving none of them a definitive answer. 
Guilford did not love her much, and said he was never in his 
life more rejoiced than when he heard she was married—nothing 
but the wishes of her friends could have held him in harness so 
long; ‘‘for it was very grievous to him that had his thoughts 
upon his clients’ concerns, which came in thick upon him, to be 
held in a course of bo-peep play with a crafty widow.”’ And 
well he might be rejoiced, for he was altogether unfitted for a 
beau—he neither dressed nor danced, while his rivals were adroit 
at both. The third negotiation we will give in his brother’s own 
words—than which, none could employ better. 

** Another proposition came to his lordship by a city broker, from Sir John 
Lawrence, who had many daughters, and those reputed beauties, and the for- 
tune was to be £6000. His lordship went and dined with the alderman, and 
liked the lady, who, as the way is, was dressed out for a muster. And coming 
to treat, the portion shrank to £5000; and upon that his lordship parted, and 
was not gone far, before Mr. broker (following) came to him and said, Sir John 
would give £500 more at the birth of the first child; but that would not do, for 
his lordship hated such screwing. Not long after this despatch, his lordship was 
made the king’s solicitor general, and then the broker came again with news 
that Sir John would give £10,000. No! his lordship said, after such usage, he 
would not proceed if he might have £20,000. So ended that affair, and his 
lordship’s mind was once more settled in tranquillity.” 

He finally married happily and respectably, without «looking 
out’”’ for a wife: he became acquainted with the lady accident- 
ally, courted and married her; though he had to borrow money 
from a friend to make up the sum required for a marriage settle- 
ment. 

In reading the details of the “barter and sale”? accompanying 
marriages in England, the mind becomes completely disgusted ; 
and it is a matter of surprise that female delicacy should survive 
at all such mercenary negotiations. Far better poverty, with do- 
mestic affection, than riches, however great, accompanying unions 
of mere convenience. 

We would not have the reader suppose from this, that Lord 
Guilford’s domestic life was devoid of social endearments. Far 
from it; his was a disposition peculiarly fitted for such seenes— 
and it forms the brightest trait in his character—for his public 
career evinced, that in one particular, without which no man can 
be truly great, he was unfortunately deficient—we mean elevation 
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of mind. He died at the early age of forty-five. The profits of 
his practice had been immense. He was successively Solicitor 
and Attorney General, Lord Chief Justice, and Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, without possessing, by any means, emi- 
nent talents, and yet he died in the very prime of his life. He 
is a remarkable instance of what can be effected by great industry, 
good management, and discretion. 

The incidents of the conduct of Lord Chancellor Jefferies, are 
in themselves so disgusting, that even if he had not been damned 
to notoriety, we might well be excused from the nauseous detail. 
It is a satisfaction to know that he was never regularly a mem- 
ber of the profession which he disgraced. He pursued the study 
of the law in a mean and obscure apartment in the Inner Tem- 
ple, and while yet only eighteen years of age, he assumed the 
gown of a barrister, and attended the assizes: this was during the 
prevalence of the great plague of London, and in consequence, 
the irregularity was not noticed. The mean tricks he resorted 
to, for the purpose of getting into practice, were numerous; 
among others, he used to sit in coffee houses, and order his man 
to come and tell him that company attended him at his chamber ; 
at which, says Roger North, he would huff and say, ‘let them 
stay a little, I will come presently,”? and thus made a show of 
business. 

His conduct on Sydney’s and Baxter’s trials is well known, 
forming, as it does, a part of the history of England, and of those 
prosecutions in which so much of the best blood of that country 
was poured out in copious libations to liberty. The exclamation, 
however, of Sydney, on receiving sentence from the mouth of 
Jefferies, may well bear repetition :— 

“* Then, O God ! O God! I beseech thee to sanctify these sufferings unto me, 
and impute not my blood to the country, nor the city through which I am to be 
drawn ; let no inquisition be made for it; but if any, and the shedding of 
blood that is innocent, must be avenged, let the weight of it fall only upon those 
that maliciously prosecute me for righteousness’ sake.’ ‘I pray God work in 
you,’ said Jefferies, ‘a temper fit to go into the other world, for I see you are not 
fit for this.” * My Lord,’ replied Sydney, ‘ feel my pulse, (holding out his hand) 
and see if I am disordered : I bless God, I was never in better temper than I am 
now. 

His progress through the western counties of England on his 
so called judicial duties, after the unsuccessful issue of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, is famous in the history of blood, murder, 
treachery, and bribery ; for he was deeply dyed with each and 
all of them. 


** Stained,” says Mr. Roscoe, ‘* with the blood of the aged, the weak, and the 
defenceless, Jefferies returned to the capital, to claim from the hands of the 
master he had so faithfully and acceptably served, the reward due to his singu- 
lar merits. That reward was immediately conferred upon him, and on the 28th 
= September he received the great , and was appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor. 
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It is hard to say which was worse, the master or the man. 

At the Revolution the popular fury was turned towards Jeffe- 
ries, and had he been apprehended, he would have been torn in 
pieces by an indignant people. He was, however, put in the 
Tower for safe keeping, where a disease to which he had been 
subject, increased by his fears, soon put an end to his existence. 
We shall extract our author’s short, but masterly sketch of his 
character. 


** The deep and indignant feelings which c-uelty and oppression excite, ren- 
der it difficult to form a cool and impartial opinion of the character of Jefferies. 
In all the essential qualities of mind which a judge ought to possess, he seems 
to have been totally deficient. Unprincipled, cruel, irascible, and impatient, he 
stained the pure fountains of justice with blood and with corruption. No senti- 
ment of integrity, no feeling of mercy ever found a place in his bosom. To 
these qualities he added a brutal levity of conduct, strangely unbecoming the 
judicial character. His acquirements, as a lawyer, were of a mean order; and 
it is not dealing too harshly with him to adopt the censure of Mr. Justice Foster, 
and to pronounce him ‘the very worst judge that ever disgraced Westminster 
Hall.’ 

** The ease with which those who are conversant with courts of justice learn 
to disregard the sufferings of others, and the faculty, which too often follows, of 
turning those sufferings into ridicule, are but modifications of those brutal quali- 
ties which in Jefferies appeared in their full perfection. It may, perhaps, tend 
in some degree, to prevent the growth of those callous and inhuman feelings, to 
observe them in the odiousness of their complete development, and to remark 
the execration and abhorrence which they never fail to excite in every heart of 
common sensibility. It isa salutary lesson to see the memory of Jefferies de- 
scending to posterity darkened with the indignant reproaches of each succeed- 
ing age, and weighed down by an ever-increasing weight of infamy. To affix 
to his polluted name an additional stigma, to brand his dishonoured memory with 
a fresh mark of reprobation, is an office grateful to humanity.”—pp. 134, 135. 


Jefferies was industrious in accumulating this load of infamy; 
for he died at the early age of forty-one. 

We turn with pleasure from the contemplation of a character 
which excites only the feelings of honest indignation, to some 
passages in the life of the accomplished Somers, whose least claim 
to notice is found in the circumstance of his having been Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Like many of those illustrious 
men, who have, in the most aristocratic country upon earth, 
broken down all the barriers to their advance into the upper 
region of nobility, by the force of their talents and virtues, Lord 
Somers was of comparatively humble origin. He did not con- 
fine himself to the study or practice of his profession; but em- 
barked in politics, not with the views or spirit of a time-serving 
politician, but animated with the ardour of a patriot. His ac- 
tive energies and his per, were enlisted in the service of his 
country. She needed the exertions of all good patriots in her 
cause. The tyranny of the court, which finally led to the glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688, was then in active exercise—and to 
Somers is justly due, a large share of the praise which was so 
richly earned by the revolutionists of Great Britain. It would 
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be hard to find Somers’s equal as a constitutional lawyer; cer- 
tainly he is second to none in that country. His pen is distin- 
= in all the best political productions of the day; in par- 
iament, of which he was a most eminent member, his talents 
were exercised in the composition of the noble remonstrances 
which were sent forth against the tyranny of the government. 
Mr. Somers had a large part in the preparation of the famous 
‘¢ Declaration of Rights,”’ and, indeed, as we have said, in all the 
distinguished performances of that era. 

But it is not merely as a lawyer and a statesman, that the sub- 
ject of this brief notice was so favourably known. He earned 
the equally bright, and perhaps, the more enduring and interest- 
ing distinction of a man of letters. By his advice and encourage- 
ment, the first folio edition of Milton was published; at a later 
period of his life, he had the merit and the honour of fostering 
the rising genius of Pope. The poet has said :— 

** The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read ; 
Even mitred Rochester would nod his head.” 

He, himself, sacrificed to the Muses—his poetry displays more 
than ordinary power of diction, and ease of versification. Like 
men of refined minds, he was extremely fond of classical pur- 
suits: and has been supposed to have been the author of a poem 
entitled Dryden’s Satire to his Muse, in answer to the cele- 
brated bsalom and /hithophel. The poem is characterized by 
very considerable vigour—Johnson rather inclines to the opi- 
nion of Somers being the author; though Horace Walpole, and 
Scott, and Malone, (in their Lives of Dryden) express a contrary 
judgment. Even Swift, who hated him because they differed in 
politics, though he is said to have been indebted to him in early 
life for various benefits, admits, that his excellent understanding 
«¢ was adorned by all the polite arts of learning;’’ Addison, a 
far better judge, speaks with rapture ‘‘of his solidity and elo- 
quence, improved by the reading of the finest authors ;” of his 
«¢ masculine and persuasive oratory, free from every thing trivial 
or affected ;”* and of the ‘‘ chastity and purity of his style, full, 
at the same time, of spirit and politeness.””? His modesty was 
equal to his discretion, and both were eminent. 

Mr. Somers was not admitted to the bar until twenty-six years 
of age—he did not begin the practice of his profession till he 
was over thirty. It soon became very lucrative. The most fa- 
mous cause in which he was employed, was the prosecution of 
the Bishops; which is said, more than any single event, to have 
hastened the Revolution. It is remarked, that the Bishops, on 
finding his name among the list of their legal advisers, objected 
to him on account of his youth and inexperience ; but his friend 
Pollexfen secured his being retained by stating his determina- 
tion to withdraw himself from their defence, unless Somers was 
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continued. His efforts fully sustained his friend’s judgment in 
his behalf. 

No man was more fit to sketch Somers’s character, than 
Horace Walpole: and we shall, therefore, extract it; it is very 
short :— . 

‘* He was one of those divine men, who, like a chapel in a palace, remain un- 
profaned, while all the rest is tyranny, corruption, and folly. All the traditional 
accounts of him, the historians of the last age, and its best authors, represent him 
as the most incorrupt lawyer, and the honestest statesman ; as a master urator, a 
genius of the finest taste, and a patriot of the noblest and most extensive views ; 
as a man who dispensed blessings by his life, and planned them for posterity.” 
Works, Vol. i. p. 430. 

He was in his sixty-seventh year, when he died. 

The classical taste and acquirements, the varied accomplish- 
ments, the persuasive oratory, the conspicuous situation he oc- 
cupied in politics, and the high judicial virtues of Lord Mans- 

Jield, have rendered his name illustrious, not only in the history 
of the law, but in that of his country. He was of a noble family, 
and highly distinguished at school and at the university. He 
spent some time in travelling on the continent; and on his return, 
went to London, commenced the study of the law, and was call- 
ed to the bar in 1731. His high reputation at the university 
contributed much to his success in his profession; which was 
further enhanced by his rank, and his personal manners and ap- 
pearance. He was for a considerable time, however, without 
deriving any profit from his business; and then, suddenly, more 
like enchantment than any thing else, he stept at once into a 
most lucrative practice. He is reported to have said, that he 
never knew the difference between a total want of employment, 
and an income of £3000 a year. Very few can say the same. 

Murray did not much associate with his professional brethren 
—his classical tastes and literary propensities were such as to 
lead him to prefer the society of men of letters. ‘‘ When he first 
came to town,”’ Johnson said, ‘*he drank champagne with the 
wits.”? He was the intimate companion of Pope—Murray, who 
thought a great deal of the graces of person, used to practise 
speaking before a glass, while the great poet sat by in the cha- 
racter of a friendly preceptor. | Warburton says, that Pope had 
all the warmth of affection for him—abundant evidence of this 
fact appears in his writings. Can the lover of poetry forget the 
lines, in which he endeavours to dissuade his friend Murray from 
his fruitless courtship of a lady of great wealth, and from the 
pursuit of fame? 

“ But wherefore all this labour, all this strife, 
For fame, for riches, for a noble wife? 
Shall one, whom native learning, birth, conspired 
To form, not to admire, but be admired, 


Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dulness of some son of earth’ 
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And what is fame? the meanest have their day ; 
The greatest can but blaze, and pass away.” 

The lawyer, however, was not deterred by the philosophical 
poet, either from devoting himself to his profession, or from 
plunging into the ocean of political strife, at that time peculiarly 
tempestuous. In the storms of that era of public commotion, in 
which the elder Pitt delighted to exhibit his giant strength, and 
when Camden lent his honest eloquence in aid of popular rights, 
the voice of Mansfield was constantly heard in support of the 
power of the administration. In his political principles, he was 
decidedly inclined to toryism ; though, to his honour be it said, 
in his religious opinions he was always as decidedly tolerant. 
The Principles of toryism he imbibed when young. Having en- 
tered the House of Commons as Solicitor General, and of course, 
a member of the administration, and with sentiments on the 
subject of politics generally known, it has been thought that 
they became more firmly implanted in his mind from the cireum- 
stance of his being the great mark against which Pitt directed 
the thunder of his eloquence. Murray stood his ground nobly 
in the Commons; though, at times, he quailed beneath the light- 
ning of his opponent’s eye; but when removed into the Upper 
House, he found there his old opponent, who was aided, too, in 
his assaults, by the more philosophic and argumentative Camden. 
It is said, that in almost all the debates in which Lord Mansfield’s 
name appears, it is immediately followed by Lord Camden’s. 
Indeed, to assaults, for his political sentiments, he was, during 
life, particularly exposed. It was a proof of his eminence, that 
against him, principally, of his party, these shafts were directed. 

hey were not always repelled with the highest courage; for 
great self-possession and bravery were not his prominent traits 
of character. 

To the attacks we have alluded to, Lord Mansfield particularly 
subjected himself, by his line of conduct in the exposition of 
the law of libel. The time then was in England, when antago- 
nist principles (which even now are at work, though at present, 
fortunately, liberal principles have the vantage ground,) were 
struggling for mastery. The doctrines of libel, at that time un- 
settled in that country, afforded a fair ground of controversy for 
the advocates of the two political parties. Lord Mansfield, ably 
assisted by the great Buller, endeavoured to fence round his 
opinion with the strong barriers of precedent; and to give the 
sanction of antiquity and settled law to a principle which would 
have completely prostrated the liberty of the press. The result 
of the conflict is known. The sarcasm, the boldness and the fire 
of Junius, the masterly efforts of Chatham and Camden, and the 
noble struggles of Erskine, finally prevailed over even the per- 
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suasive oratory of Lord Mansfield ; and a parliamentary declara- 
tion of what the law had been and should be, settled the point. 
That Mansfield was sincere in the expression of his opinions, no 
man can doubt—that he sometimes wavered, was owing more to 
political timidity than political dishonesty. 

With the characteristic acuteness, (or it may be, the wisdom) 
of his countrymen, Mansfield declined uniformly any appoint- 
ment not connected with his profession. It is thought, that he 
could have been, at one time, premier, had he so chosen—but 
satisfied with his high judicial and permanent situation, and the 
rank, too, which he held, in a political point of view, he did not 
suffer himself to be tempted even by the dazzling eminence of 
the post of first Lord of the Treasury. The seals, also, he more 
than once refused ; unwilling to accept even the highest judicial 
station in the kingdom, when its permanency could not be gua- 
rantied. 

A discussion of the merits of Lord Mansfield’s decisions, would 
be too technical and out of place in a review. His views are so 
familiar to the profession, that a sketch of his opinions would be 
superfluous for lawyers, and unentertaining to any one else. 

Present popularity, ‘that relic of folly, and shadow of re- 
nown,”’ as Lord Mansfield called it, he certainly did not attain— 
much less, ‘‘the mushroom popularity which is raised without 
merit, and lost without a crime.”’ He never was, and never will 
be popular with the crowd—whether he has even attained ‘the 
applause bestowed by after-times on good and virtuous actions,” 
we consider matter of doubt. His fame must mainly rest upon 
his judicial merits and virtues; and they bave clothed him with 
a renown quite sufficient for any one man. 

He married, but had no children—he lived to a good old age, 
dying in his eighty-ninth year; and preserving his powerful fa- 
culties to the last. 

The comparatively quiet and unobtrusive lives of Sir J. Eard- 
ley Wilmot and Sir Samuel Romilly, present little that is 
striking, or would be interesting to the general reader. Bene- 
volence, modesty, and deep religious feeling distinguished the 
character of both. Such men are not often met in high stations: 


* Salt of the earth, the virtuous few, 
Who season human kind.” 


Mr. Wilmot’s life is singular, from the total absence of ambi- 
tion which characterized him. Though he disliked the practice 
of his profession, he was much attached to it as a science, and 
was deeply learned in its principles. This was so well known, 
that judicial appointments of the very highest grade were repeat- 
edly offered to him, and almost always declined. With great re- 
luctance, he consented to act as one of the commissioners of the 
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great seal, upon the resignation of Lord Hardwicke. But the 
possibility of receiving the appointment of Lord Chancellor, he 
regarded with great apprehension. In a letter to his brother, he 
said : ‘¢ the acting junior of the commission is a spectre I started 
at, but the sustaining the office alone, I must and will refuse, at 
all events. I will not give up the peace of my mind to any 
earthly consideration whatever. Bread and water are nectar and 
ambrosia, when contrasted with the supremacy of a court of jus- 
tice.”? The Duke of Grafton and Lord North successively tend- 
ered it to him, but he persisted in declining the solicitations of 
both. He accepted the appointment of a judge, at the king’s ex- 
press request. On being appointed chief justice, he told one of 
his sons, a youth of seventeen, who attended him to his bedside ; 
«¢ Now, my son, I will tell you a secret worth knowing and re- 
membering: the elevation I have met with in life, particularly 
this last instance of it, has not been owing to any superior merit 
or abilities, but to my humility; to my not having set up my- 
self above others, and to an uniform endeavour to pass through 
life void of offence towards God and man.”’ He used to impress 
upon his children a constant remembrance of their duty to God ; 
and to say, that his heart beat uniformly with unremitting wishes, 
that all his children should be more distinguished for their good- 
ness than their greatness. 

Most of Sir Samuel Romilly’s life was passed in endeavours 
to benefit his fellow creatures. His diffidence at his first setting 
out in life, led him to despair of success. 

**] have taught myself,” said he in a letter to a friend, **a very useful lesson 
of practical philosophy, which is, not to suffer my happiness to depend upon my 
success. Should my wishes be gratified, I promise myself to employ all the ta- 
lents and all the authority I may acquire, for the public good— Patria impende- 
re vilam—should I fail in my pursuit, | console myself with thinking that the 
humblest situation in life has its duties, which one must feel a satisfaction in dis- 
charging; that, at least, my conscience will bear me the pleasing testimony of 
having intended well; and that, after all, true happiness is much less likely to 
be found in the high walks of ambition, than in the secretum iter et fallentis se- 
mita vite. Were it not for these consolations, and did I consider my success at 
the bar as decisive of my future happiness, my apprehensions would be such that 
I might truly say, Cum illius diei mihi venit in mentem, quo mihi dicendum sit, 
non solum commoveor animo, sed etiam toto corpore perhorresco.” 

The pledge given in the above letter was nobly fulfilled. When 
Romilly did rise to eminence, he devoted himself to the import- 
ant questions of parliamentary reform, and Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; but particularly to the great question of the amelioration 
of the criminal code. On this his fame rests. Upon the objects 
on whom criminal jurisprudence operated, and who had no voice 
to protest against the severities of legislative denunciations, Sir 
Samuel Romilly looked with the eye of pity. ‘‘To watch over 
the interests of this wretched and degraded portion of society, 
(says Mr. Roscoe) to become the friend of those against whom 
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every other hand was raised, and the protector of those who 
were abandoned even by themselves, seemed to Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly a duty which claimed his decided preference.” 

It is impossible here, to detail his various efforts in the cause 
of humanity. He neglected no opportunity to ameliorate that 
code which was so full of barbarisms alien to the spirit of the 
age. In many particulars he succeeded. In others he had the 
mortification of beholding the triumph of prejudice and cruelty. 
Subsequent legislation has adopted many of his views. 

It is mournful to reflect on the close of such a life. He was 
tenderly attached to his wife. Death snatched her from him, 
when his own health was none of the strongest. This afflicting 
event deranged his reason and broke his heart. In the violence 
of phrenzy, he terminated his own existence ! 

One who knew him well, has said, ‘¢ that his religion was like 

his life, pure, fervent, and enlightened. Unclouded by supersti- 
tion or intolerance, it shone forth in pious gratitude to God, and 
in charity to all mankind.”’ 
, Sir William Blackstone never did a wiser thing than when 
he abandoned the writing of poetry. Though he gave to the 
Muse a reluctant farewell, it was, in reality, a transition from 
poverty to wealth, from the reputation of an inditer of mongrel 
verses to the never-dying renown of the Commentator on the 
Laws of England. Indeed, it appears to us that his poetical ta- 
lents have been much overrated. There is in his poetry, easy 
versification and considerable minuteness in description, but he 
was totally deficient in the invention and vigour which are essen- 
tial to the poet. Several of the eminent men, whose lives are 
the subject of review, at different periods fancied that a poeti- 
cal genius was among their qualifications; and they would, no 
doubt, have preferred some disparagement of their legal attain- 
ments, to any of their poetical merits. But it is a truth, however 
unwelcome it may be to some, that the lawyer and the poet can 
never be found in the same person; and that the untrammeled, 
discursive imagination of the one, can never coalesce with the 
judgment and habits of method required from the other. Let 
all half poets who would be lawyers, follow, if they can, the 
illustrious and sensible example set them by Sir William Black- 
stone. 

An incident in the early life of Judge Blackstone, deserves to 
be recorded to his honour. The chair of civil law at Oxford 
was vacant, and the Duke of New-Castle consulted Murray, (then 
solicitor-general) on the selection of a proper incumbent. Mr. 
Murray warmly recommended Blackstone. Upon his introduc- 
tion, the Duke, who was anxious to be informed of the political 

; principles of the candidate, remarked that in case of any politi- 
i cal agitation at the University, he presumed he might rely upon 
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Mr. Blackstone’s exertions in behalf of government. <«¢ Your 
Grace may be assured that I will discharge my duty in giving 
law-lectures to the best of my poor ability ;’? was the reply. 
‘s And your duty in the other branch, too?”’ added his politic 
Grace. Mr. Blackstone merely bowed ; and in a few days after- 
wards, Dr. Jenner was selected to fill the vacancy. 

The appearance of Blackstone was not prepossessing ; his fea- 
tures and figure were heavy, and his countenance morose. His 
temper was occasionally irritable—though, generally, in his own 
family, he was cheerful, agreeable, and even facetious. He was 
economical and very attentive to punctuality, so much so, that 
he could not bring himself to think well of persons who were 
notoriously defective in it. He was in parliament, but not much 
distinguished there, nor even asa judge. His reputation must 
rest, principally, on his Commentaries. To be sure, in that re- 
spect, ‘‘better foundation can no man lay.”’ The reading of 
them has not been confined to professional men; but they have 
become almost as common as Don Quixote or Gil Blas. It may 
not be amiss to add, what such men as Lord Mansfield, Charles 
J. Fox, and Jeremy Bentham have said of them. The former, 
having been requested to point out the books proper for a stu- 
dent to peruse, said, 

** Till of late, I could never, with any satisfaction to myself, answer that ques- 
tion; but, since the publication of Mr. Blackstone’s Commentaries, I can never 
be at aloss. T'here your son will find analytical reasoning diffused in a pleasing 
and perspicuous style. There he may imbibe imperceptibly the first principles 
on which our excellent laws are founded; and there he may become acquainted 


with an uncouth, crabbed author, Coke upon Littleton, who has disappointed 
and disheartened many a tyro, but who cannot fail to please in a modern dress.” 


Fox, although he by no means esteemed Blackstone as a con- 
stitutional writer, was the author of the following panegyric on 
the style of the Commentaries. 


** You, of course, read Blackstone over and over again; and if so, pray tell 
me whether you agree with me in thinking his style of English the very best 
among our modern writers; always easy and intelligible, far more correct than 
Hume, and less studied and made up than Robertson.” 


Again, he said in parliament, 


** His purity of style, I particularly admire. He was distinguished as much for 
simplicity and strength, as any writer in the English language. He was perfectly 
free from all gallicisms and ridiculous affectations ; for which so many of our 
modern authors and orators are so remarkable.” 


Jeremy Bentham, after criticising severely many of the doc- 
trines of the Commentaries, says: 


** He it is, in short, who, first of all institutional writers, has taught jurispru- 
dence to speak the language of the scholar and the gentleman; put a polish 
upon that rugged science ; cleansed her from the dust and cobwebs of the office, 
and, if he has not enriched her with that precision which is drawn only from the 
sterling treasury of the sciences, has decked her out, however, to advantage, 
from the toilet of classic erudition; enlivened her with metaphors and allusions ; 
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and sent her abroad, in some measure to instruct, and in still greater measure 
to entertain, the most miscellaneous and the most fastidious societies.” 
Edward (afterwards Lord) Thurlow was the son of a very 
poor clergyman, who does not seem to have instilled any of his 
clerical principles into the mind of his offspring, for Edward was 
always as distinguished for the looseness of his habits as for his 
talents. He was asked, if the common story were correet, that he 
was descended from Thurloe, Cromwell’s Secretary ; and he gave 
for answer, “there were two Thurlows in my country—Thurlow 
the secretary, and Thurlow the carrier; I am descended from the 
latter.”” In the early part of his life, he was miserably poor. 
His father could give him no money, and he could not earn any 
himself. It is related as an instance of his poverty, that being 
anxious to reach an assize town for the purpose of putting him- 
self in the way of practice, he arrived there by taking a horse, 
as he said, ‘‘ upon trial.”? He fortunately got a case, and acquit- 
ted himself so well in it, that he at onee emerged into notice. 
His first cause, however, brought a duel on his hands with a Mr. 
Stewart ; who, in speaking of it afterwards, observed, “that Mr. 
Thurlow advanced, and stood up to him like an elephant.”’ 
Thurlow owed his first prosperity to the friendship, (which, 
in some way or other, he had procured) of the famous Dutchess 
of Queensberry. His advance was rapid. His politics may be 
Judged of by a single sentence. —‘‘ Treason and rebellion are pro- 
perly and peculiarly the native growth of America.”’ He, of 
course, supported Lord North throughout his stormy career ; and 
was raised by him to the peerage, and to the postof Lord Chan- 
cellor. At the coming in of the Rockingham administration, it 
was supposed that the Chancellor would leave office with the 
rest of his friends; but he retained it by the express personal re- 
quisition of the king, who was much attached to him. It was 
believed, until lately, that this attachment was warmly returned 
by the grateful Thurlow; and the impression was strengthened 
by the famous speech made by him in the House of Lords, on 
the question of the formation of a regency in consequence of the 
king’s unfortunate illness. The climax of his loyalty was exhi- 
: bited in his celebrated declaration, in the same speech, ¢¢ that his 
; debt of gratitude to his majesty was ample, for the many favours 
he had graciously eonferred upon him; which, when he forgot, 
might God forget him!”’ Subsequent disclosures show, that at 
this very time, negotiations were going on, through Sheridan, 
between the Chancellor and the Prince of Wales. Fox disliked 
Thurlow so much, that that, coupled with some belief on the 
part of the latter, of the king’s probable recovery, broke off the 
treaty. Thurlow, on one occasion, inadvertently betrayed to his 
colleagues the secret of an interview with the Prince, by carry- 
ing to the council His Royal Highness’s hat instead of his own. 
VOL. XII.—NoO. 24. 38 
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The whigs were, of course, much provoked on their failure 
to get into power: and the sarcasm of Fox, the wit of Sheridan, 
ol the elaborate oratory of Burke, were all levelled at Thur- 
low. He repelled their assaults with his customary boldness— 
knowing, as he did, that they were too honourable to betray him. 
Burke, in alluding to the passage we have above quoted, re- 
marked, ‘‘ that the other house were not yet, perhaps, recovered 
from that extraordinary burst of the pathetic, which had been 
exhibited the other evening; they had not yet dried their eyes, 
or been restored to their former placidity, and were unqualified 
to attend to new business. The tears shed in that house, on the 
occasion to which he alluded, were not the tears of patriots for 
dying laws, but of lords for their expiring places. The iron 
tears which flowed down Pluto’s cheek, rather resembled the 
dismal bubbling of the Styx, than the gentle murmuring streams 
of Aganippe.”’ 

His obstinacy was extreme; even when he was a member of 
the Rockingham administration, he opposed strenuously many 
of the favourite measures of the other ministers. On the ques- 
tions taken on two bills, in which the ministry felt themselves 
so deeply interested, that Fox and Burke usually took their sta- 
tion on the foot of the throne while the debates were proceed- 
ing in the Lords, Thurlow divided in the minority. 

In consequence of the debates we above alluded to, on the 
Regency question, Thurlow lost the confidence of Pitt, who be- 
gan to suspect him. Misunderstandings occurred, which the 
temper of the two parties was not fitted to heal. The Chancel- 
lor adopted his old plan of opposing the acts of his colleagues ; 
till at last, Mr. Pitt told the king, that it was impossible for him 
and Thurlow to serve together—so the sovereign was forced to 
dismiss him, and thus ended his public career. 

It is said, that Thurlow was indebted for much of his law know- 
ledge to Hargrave, who was well paid for his services. Cradock 
says, in his Memoirs, that a free-speaking companion of his told 
him, ‘¢I met the great law lion this morning, going to West- 
minster; but he was so busily reading, in the coach, what his 
provider had supplied him with, that he took no notice of me.” 
Vol. i. p. 79. 

His character has been variously drawn by friends and ene- 
mies. Though he was haughty, overbearing, immoral, and rude, 
he certainly possessed great talents, and was eminent as a judge. 
Bishop Watson says :— 

“ The Chancellor Thurlow was an able and upright judge ; but as the Speaker 
of the House of Lords, he was domineering and insincere. It was said of him, 
that in the cabinet he opposed every thing, proposed nothing, and was ready to 


support any thing. I remember Lord Camden’s saying to me one night, when 
the chancellor was speaking, contrary, as he thought, to his own conviction : 
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“there, now,’ I could not do that; he is supporting what he does not believe a 
word of.” Lifeof Bishop Watson, p. 221. 

His rudeness he always indulged in amongst the great; sel- 
dom with his inferiors. He swore very much, without regard to 
time or place. When, at the commencement of the long vaca- 
tion, he was about quitting the court, without taking the usual 
leave of the bar, a young barrister, in allusion to the habit, ex- 
claimed to his companion, loud enough for the Chancellor to hear, 
“he might, at least, have said, d n you!’’ Thurlow heard 
the remark, and returning, politely made his bow. 

He was fond of all kinds of conviviality, nay, of dissipation, 
and sometimes found a companion in Pitt, at that time the pre- 
mier. Sir Nicholas Wraxall, in his Memoirs, relates :— 

*‘ That returning by way of frolic, very late at night, on horseback, to Wim- 
bledone, from Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson, near Croydon, where the 
party had dined, Lord Thurlow then Chancellor, Pitt, and Dundas, found the 
turnpike-gate, situate between Tooting and Streatham, thrown open. Being 
elevated above their usual prudence, and having no servant near them, they 

assed through the gate at a brisk pace, without stopping to pay the toll, regard- 
ess of the remonStrances or the threats of the turnpike man, who, running after 
them, and believing them to belong to some highwaymen who had recently com- 
mitted some depredations on that road, discharged the contents of his blunder- 
buss at their backs. Happily, he did no injury.” Vol. i. p. 527. 

John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, was pronounced 
by Burke, on the authority of those, who, he said, settle every 
thing else, to be first in his profession. Probably, as an advocate, 
no man held as high, certainly, none a higher rank than he. Elo- 
quent, witty, ready, ingenious, learned—he was all that could 
be desired ina lawyer. For seven or eight years, he was almost 
entirely without clients; when an old practitioner, being attacked 
with a fit of the gout, placed his brief in Dunning’s hands; and 
he acquitted himself so ably, that his practice rapidly increased. 
His reputation was fully established by his argument in the fa- 
mous cause of the general warrants, which, in fact, laid the found- 
ation of his fortunes. 

During his early career, he was the intimate friend of Mr., 
afterwards Lord Kenyon, and of Horne Tooke. They were ac- 
customed to dine together, during the vacation, at a little eating 
house near Chancery lane, for a very smal! sum of money—they 
were all needy. ‘‘ As to Dunning and myself,” said Horne 
Tooke, ‘‘ we were generous, for we gave the girl who waited on 
us, a penny a piece; but Kenyon, who always knew the value of 
money, sometimes rewarded her with a half-penny, and some- 
times with a promise.”’ 

Dunning entered into public life as a whig; and uniformly re- 
mained faithful to his principles and his party. When they got 
into power, he secured a pension and a peerage, which, however, 
he did not long enjoy. The death of a son broke his spirits; 
and his health, from that time, rapidly declined. In parliament, 
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he was highly distinguished as an orator; and was one of Lord 
North’s most powerful opponents. His language was remark- 
ably pure and elegant—his fluency astonishing ; and when he was 
in perfect health, really melodious. It was said by one, with 
whom he was no favourite, that Dunning neither delighted nor 
entertained his hearers, but subdued them by his powers of ra- 
tiocination, which had rarely been exceeded. 

It is related by Wraxall, in his Memoirs, that a short time be- 
fore Lord Ashburton’s decease, he and Mr. Wallace, a very 
highly distinguished lawyer, met by accident in the same inn at 
Bagshot. ‘‘ The one on his way down into Devonshire, and the 
other returning thence to London; both conscious that their re- 
covery from the disorders under which they laboured, was des- 
perate, they expressed a strong mutual wish to enjoy a last inter- 
view with each other. For that purpose, they were carried into 
the same apartment, laid down on two sofas nearly opposite, and 
remained for a long time in conversation; they then parted, as 
men who would not hope to meet again in this world.” 

With all his great qualities, Dunning indulged a weakness 
which has unfortunately been found in many great men. He 
prided himself upon what he least of all possessed ;—beauty of 
person. He did not labour under any absolute deformity of shape 
or limb; but he was peculiarly ugly in face and figure—mean and 
abject in his appearance. Yet he considered his person with ex- 
traordinary predilection. He was fond of viewing his face in the 
glass, and never passed his time with more satisfaction, than 
when he was dressing himself. An amusing anecdote is told, of 
the manner in which this vanity of his was wounded most sorely : 
the effect, too, of the scene, being heightened by the circum- 
stance of the person, who was the cause of his mortification, be- 
ing herself totally free from any intention of hurting his feelings 
upon this most sensitive point. An old woman administered 
the bitter dose. The object of Dunning, in his cross-examina- 
tion, was to invalidate the evidence as to the identity of a party: 
and he went about his task with much gentleness. 


“66 Pray, my good woman,’ he said, ‘ are you very well acquainted with this 

rson ”” 
errr Oh yes, your worship, very well indeed.’ 

** 6 Come, now, what sized man is he ? Is he short or tall ?” 

*¢ € Quite short and stumpy, Sir; almost as small as your honour.’ 

**¢Humph! What kind of nose has he ” 

*« © What I should call a snubby nose, Sir ; much such a one, just for all the 
world, as your own, Sir, only not quite so cocked up like.’ 

“*Um. His eyes? 

eee re he has a kind of cast in them, Sir; asort of squint. They are very 
like your honour’s eyes.’ 

“¢Psha! you may go down, woman.’ ” 


Dunning was not remarkable for his courteous conduct to his 
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professional brethren, and he once received for it a punning re- 
buke from the Attorney General, Lee. He was relating to him 
that he had just completed the purchase of some good manors in 
his native county. “What a pity it is,”’ said Lee, ‘‘that you 
have no good manners in Westminster Hall.”? 

He was the friend and the patron of Sir William Jones, who 
has left a most warm and beautiful panegyric of his benefactor. 
He said, in the fervour of his grateful feelings, that the name of 
John Dunning was one to which no title could add lustre; and 
that when he should also resign his life to the great giver of it, 
he desired no other decoration of his humble grave-stone, than 
the honourable truth: 

*¢ With none to flatter, none to recommend, 
Dunning approved and marked him as a friend.” 

Far other claims, however, to distinction, were possessed by 
the accomplished linguist and elegant scholar who penned the 
above panegyric, than his modesty would permit him to suppose. 
Our author very truly observes, that the fame of Sir William 
Jones as a lawyer, has been almost forgotten in his reputation 
derived from his extensive and elegant acquirements as a scholar. 
For the foundation of his education, he was indebted to the sa- 
gacity and care of an affectionate mother; and, probably, from 
the plan she pursued, of requesting him, whenever he asked for 
information upon any point, fo find it out by reading, he derived 
his great taste for all kinds of learning. Before he was twenty- 
one years of age, he was acquainted, besides his own, which he 
had thoroughly studied, with the following languages—Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, and Persic. 
Afterwards, the list mounted to twenty-eight. His ambition to 
distinguish himself was very great. He says, in a letter to a 
friend :— 

** My friends, companions, relations, all attacked me with urgent solicitations 
to banish poetry and oriental literature, for a time, and apply myself to oratory 
and the study of the law; in other words, to become a barrister, and pursue the 
track of ambition. Their advice was, in truth, conformable to my own inclina- 
tions ; for the only road to the highest stations in this country, is that of the law, 
and I need not add, how ambitious and laborious I am.” 

He accordingly studied law—at the commencement of his stu- 
dies, he thus speaks of his profession :— 


**I have just begun to contemplate the stately edifice of the laws of England : 
“‘ The gathered wisdom of a thousand years,” 

if you will allow me to parody aline of Pope. I do not see why the study of the 
law is called dry and unpleasant; and I very much suspect, that it seems so to 
those only, who would think any study unpleasant which required a great ap- 
plication of the mind, and exertion of the memory.” 
Herwas then twenty-four years of age. 

When called to the bar, he acquired considerable practice. On 
one occasion, he was engaged to defend a man who was indicted 
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for the singular offence of alarming the neighbourhood, by a re- 
port that a hostile ship of war was approaching. He gives the 
following spirited account of the defence he made :— 

** The prosecutors were two magistrates, (one of whom was an Indian, ) who 
were angry at having been made fools of, a point, however, which they could not 
easily have proved, inasmuch as they were fools already made. I defended the 
prosecuted man with success, and mingled in my speech many bitter reflections 
on the state of this country at the time of the alarm, and on the attempt, because 
the English laws were not relished in India, to import the Indian laws into Eng- 
land, by imprisoning and indicting an honest man, who had done no more than 
his duty, and whose only fault was fear; of which, both his prosecutors were 
equally guilty.” 

Through Dunning’s influence he got a judicial appointment in 
India, which enabled him to perfect two favourite projects—to 
get married ; and to prosecute with increased chance of success 
his Asiatic researches. In that country he died—after reaping 
a rich harvest of successful exertion. His character and his learn- 
ing are too well known to require any prolonged notice. But, 
as Dr. Parr has sketched his portrait in three lines, we will give 
what he says of him: “ To exquisite taste, and learning quite 
unparalleled, Sir William Jones is known to have united the 
most benevolent temper, and the purest morals. ”’ 

He determined, when he was somewhat over thirty, to Zimit 
his studies. Some idea may be formed of his acquirements, and 
of the resolute industry with which he pursued them, from the 
following memorandum :— 

“ Resolved, ‘I'o learn no more rudiments of any kind ; but to perfect myself in, 
first, twelve languages, as the means of acquiring accurate knowledge of 


I. History. 
1, Man. 2. Nature. 
II. Arts. 
1. Rhetoric. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting. 4. Music. 
III. Sciences. 
1. Law. 2. Mathematics. 3. Dialectics. 


‘*N. B. Every species of human knowledge may be reduced to one or other 
of these divisions. Even /aw belongs partly to the history of man, partly, as a sci- 
ence, to dialectics. 

“ The twelve languages are, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, German, English.—1780.” 

The events of Lord Erskine’s career as a lawyer, are too vari- 
ous to be touched upon at any length, at this time. We have 
already approached the limit we had assigned ourselves. His 
life might well furnish matter for a separate theme. We may 
remark, however, upon the wonderful variety of his talents, and 
the diversified occurrences which marked his course. In the first 
place, he entered the navy as a midshipman, and by the friend- 
ship of his commander, acted for some time as a lieutenant. In 
the eighteenth year of his age, seeing but little chance of promo- 
tion, he tried the army, as an ensign, and accompanied his regi- 
ment to Minorca, where he remained for the space of three 
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years. At this early age, and with no adequate means of sup- 
port, he exhibited the imprudence, which was the striking fail- 
ing in his character, of marrying a young lady who accompa- 
nied him to Minorca. While with his regiment, he usually read 
prayers, and actually, on several occasions, preached for the 
soldiers. By the advice of his mother, when he returned home, 
he studied the law under the directions of Mr. Buller, afterwards 
the famous judge of that name. At the same time, he became a 
member of Trinity College, Cambridge; and took the degree 
there, to which, asa nobleman’s son, he was entitled; and by 
that means saved two years in the time necessary to be devoted 
to previous preparation for the bar. He was twenty-eight years 
of age when he commenced practice; and by a fortunate ac- 
quaintance with a Captain Baillie, against whom an information 
for a libel, at the instigation of Lord Sandwich, the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, was prayed for, he was employed by him to 
undertake his defence. Mr. Erskine, on that occasion, addressed 
to the court, over which Lord Mansfield then presided, from one 
of the back benches, an animated and brilliant argument, that at 
once gained for him a reputation, probably without an equal in 
the annals of English forensic eloquence. This was at the same 
term at which he was admitted. And from that moment he rose 
to a height which has never been exceeded by any one in his 
profession. On more than one occasion, he found the nautical 
information which he had picked up during his short service in 
the navy, of great use to him. It would detain us too long to 
give even a sketch of his argument on the motion for a new trial 
in the Dean of St. Asaph’s case, which Mr. Fox pronounced the 
finest argument in the English language, and which our author 
calls the most perfect union of argument and eloquence ever ex- 
hibited in Westminster Hall; much less to attempt an abstract 
of his other speeches. All the bright passages, indeed, of Er- 
skine’s career, are derivable from his noble efforts at the bar. 
They contain a record of all his feelings and opinions on ques- 
tions of constitutional law, and of popular rights. He was ever 
their firm and bold advocate. One of his finest traits, was his 
noble and praiseworthy independence as a lawyer. He at all 
times and at all hazards asserted the dignity, independence, and 
integrity of the English bar, without which, he said, impartial 
justice, the most valuable part of the English Constitution, could 
have no existence. 

Though comparatively feeble in his efforts in parliament, he 
was unwavering in his politics, and constant in his adhesion to 
his party. By this course, he was always respected in that body, 
though it was certainly not the proper theatre for the exhibition 
of his great abilities. 

On more than one occasion, he was tempted by his enthusi- 
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asm to use an expression, which certainly nothing but the very 
highest state of excitement, both of speaker and of hearers, 
would tolerate or could excuse. On the trial of Lord George 
Gordon, in arguing upon the construction of certain words im- 
puted to him, after he had worked up himself and his audience 
to a high pitch of feeling, he exclaimed, “1 say, by God, that 
man is a ruffian, who shall, after this, presume to build upon 
such honest, artless conduct as a proof of guilt.”? And, again, in 
the House of Lords, upon a popular question, in which he felt 
great interest, he concluded by saying, ‘¢‘ For my own part, I 
shall never cease to struggle in support of liberty. In no situa- 
tion will I desert the cause; I was born a free man, and, by God, 
I will never die a slave !”’ 

If we had space, we should delight to extract his beautiful ad- 
vocacy of the confidence which ought to exist in private inter- 
course, uttered on Frost’s trial; and his splendid defence of 
Warren Hastings’s conduct, and argument on the necessity of go- 
verning barbarous nations dy fear, contained in his defence of 
Stockdale. In the same speech, he delivered his sentiments on 
the subject of religion, in a manner which did credit to his head 
as well as his heart. One short extract we cannot refrain mak- 
ing, from a statement rendered by him of the reason which in- 
duced his conduct in a particular instance that had subjected him 
to some censure, as it places his character in so amiable alight. He 
had been employed as counsel for the ‘‘ Proclamation Society,”’ 
to institute a prosecution against a man by the name of Williams, 
for publishing a blasphemous pamphlet; and he had succeeded 
in procuring his conviction. Before the period arrived for pass- 
ing the judgment of the court, Mr. Erskine suggested to those 
who had employed him, the propriety of abandoning any appli- 
cation for the further punishment of the man, who had already 
been subjected to considerable imprisonment. The Society did 
not accede to his suggestion, and Mr. Erskine returned their re- 
tainer and declined being further concerned for them. His rea- 
sons we give in his own words :— 

“ Having convicted Williams, and before he had notice to attend the court to 
receive judgment, I happened to pass one day through the Old Turnstile, from 
Holborn, in my way to L.incoln’s Inn Fields, when in the narrowest part of it, I 
felt something pulling me by the coat, when, on turning round, I saw a woman 
at my feet bathed in tears, and emaciated with disease and sorrow, who continu- 
ed almost to drag me into a miserable hovel in the passage, where I found she 
was attending upon two or three unhappy children in the confluent small-pox, 
and in the same apartment, not above ten or twelve feet square, the wretched 
man whom I had convicted, was sewing up little religious tracts, which had been 
his principal employment in his trade; and I was fally convinced that his po- 
verty and not his will had led to the publication of this infamous book, as with- 


out any kind of stipulation for mercy on my part, he voluntarily and eagerly en- 
gaged to find out all the copies in circulation, and bring them to me to be de- 


stroyed. 
‘*1 was most deeply affected with what I had seen, and feeling the strongest 
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impression that he offered a happy opportunity to the prosecutors of vindicating, 
and rendering universally popular, the cause in which they had succeeded ; I 
wrote my opinion to that effect, observing, (if I well remember) that mercy be- 
ing the grand characteristic of the Christian religion, which had been defamed 
and insulted, it might be here exercised, not only safely, but more usefully to 
the objects of the prosecution, than by the most severe judgment, which must 
be attended with the ruin of this he!pless family. 

**My advice was most respectfully received by the Society, and IT have no 
doubt honestly rejected, because that most excellent prelate, Bishop Porteus, 
and many other honourable persons, concurred in rejecting it; but I had still a 
duty of my own to perform, considering myself not as counsel for the Society, 
but for the Crown.” 


Mr. Erskine, much to his credit, we think, took the course 
we have already mentioned. The latter years of his life were 
not passed in public—they were, unfortunately, embarrassed by 
pecuniary difficulties. One occasion, however, called out his 
almost expiring energies, and he gave to the cause of the Greeks, 
the aid of his honoured, and almost forgotten name. He died at 
the age of seventy-three. 

We could give no more than detached and general notices of 
the lives and characters of the eminent men which have been 
depicted with ability by Mr. Roscoe. Enough, however, has 
been said, to convince the students of that profession which those 
illustrious individuals so highly adorned, of the paramount ne- 
cessity of perseverance and close application ; and to console them 
with the reflection, that ¢hese are generally crowned with suc- 
cess. Many, nay, most of them rose from humble stations, to 
the highest dignities in their native country—and were, for years, 
toiling in the rugged path of learning, and of honourable com- 
petition, before success attended their exertions. This is, neces- 
sarily, the case with all the severe sciences. Their votaries spend 
the best years of their lives in arduous, most commonly obscure 
efforts for advancement; but then, perhaps, it may be even in 
the close of life, comes the harvest of respect and renown, and 
what is far better, when that shall terminate, a never-dying fame. 





Arr. Il.—The Working Man’s Companion.— The Results of 
Machinery—namely, Cheap Production and Increased 
Employment, exhibited: being an Address to the Working 
Men of the United Kingdom. American Edition: Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Hart: 1831. 


Ir seems to be a very evident proposition, that the possessor 
of great power—power to be exerted for the good of many, and 
to act upon various and complicated interests and relations, should 
be intelligent. In this country, the people rule, not by the in- 
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direct and often tardy influence of public opinion, but directly, 
tangibly and constantly, with an authority acknowledged and 
supported by the very form of the government. There are two 
things necessary for the establishment and success of a free go- 
vernment ;—first, that the people should know their rights—and 
secondly, that they should have intelligence enough to exercise 
them wisely and temperately, for the good of the whole. The 
thing to be feared in a monarchy or aristocracy is, that the self- 
ishness of those who possess power may lead them to sacrifice 
the interests and happiness of the mass to their own aggrandize- 
ment. The thing to be feared in a republic where the people 
govern, is, that the ignorance and passions of the mass may lead 
them to the adoption of measures not conducive to the good of 
themselves—and it may be doubted which is the worse, the ty- 
ranny of selfishness, or the tyranny of ignorance. Now, it is 
very obvious, that the only thing necessary to the perfection of 
a republic is—that the people should be enlightened. The people 
possessing the power, it is contrary to the known principles of 
human nature to suppose, that they will not exercise it in the 
adoption of such measures as they suppose most beneficial to 
themselves; the only danger is, that they may be mistaken. It 
is, therefore, only necessary, that they be sufficiently well edu- 
cated to understand the nature and bearing of public measures— 
for if they know which is best—they will choose which is best. 
Education then—education of the mass of the people, is the great 
instrument for the improvement of the condition of man, and is 
absolutely necessary to raise him to that situation in which his 
noble faculties can be fully developed and exercised, and he can 
enjoy the dignity and happiness worthy a being so splendidly 
gifted. For what avails it, that the enlightened and the scien- 
tific, forming, as they necessarily do, so small a portion of the 
human race, discovering the true relations of society, and the 
real sources of happiness and improvement, propose measures 
based upon those discoveries, if they to whom they are proposed, 
and who have the power of rejection, cannot comprehend their 
reason or appreciate their utility. And how greatly must the ad- 
vance of society be retarded, when those who are to act—who 
are to apply a truth when discovered, if called upon to give up 
hoary prejudice, and error venerable from the associations of an- 
tiquity, cannot always be convinced by demonstration, and never 
can, by any thing short of it. 

Thus it is, that the advance of political and politico-economical 
knowledge has been slower than that of any other; that a truth 
is sometimes discovered in one age, and acted upon in the next, 
and that nations most renowned for their learning and civilization 
—and for their progress in the arts and sciences, commit the 
greatest blunders in this. A discovery in medicine or mechanics, 
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is addressed only to the educated—who know how to detect and 
appreciate its value, who understand its bearings and its object— 
and who instantly adopt it, if it is worthy of adoption. A truth, 
in politics or political economy, before it can be applied in prac- 
tice, before it can be acted upon, and produce the benefit it is 
fitted to produce, must first convince and receive the assent of 
the mass of the people, that is, of the uneducated, whose minds 
cannot always comprehend the reasons upon which it is founded, 
and who therefore, are slow to perceive the benefits which are 
capable of being derived from it. And it is well that this assent 
—this conviction is necessary—-for in it consists the first great 
requisite for human happiness and exaltation—and the blessings 
of liberty are cheaply purchased even by this inconvenience. 

The remedy for this inconvenience, is universal education. As 
soon as the people generally, are so far enlightened as to under- 
stand the benefits of education, and the nature of knowledge— 
politics and political economy will cease to be considered as sub- 
jects which may be understood without methodical study—and 
as matters which are so easy and simple as not to require the aid 
of systematic classification and technical arrangement. It has 
been well said, that although it requires years of apprenticeship 
to make a shoemaker—every one thinks himself born a states- 
man; so, many a man supposes that he is able and entitled to 
discuss the bank, the tariff, and every other question of political 
economy which may arise, who would think it presumptuous to 
give an opinion upon a point of law, medicine, or chemistry, 
without having studied those sciences. 

The science of political economy, like other sciences, is a col- 
lection of general truths and principles, deduced from an ex- 
tensive and accurate observation and collation of facts—not the 
limited experience of a single individual—but the extended ex- 
perience of nations; not the facts of a single district or of one 
age, imperfectly observed and falsely reasoned from by an un- 
formed mind—but facts from all countries and many centuries, 
diligently and minutely analyzed and compared, and the prin- 
ciples and truths deduced by many able men, whose minds, stored 
with various knowledge, accustomed to investigation, and trained 
to the art of reasoning, were devoted intensely, for years, to the 
subject. But there seems at the present day, even among per- 
sons sufficiently enlightened upon other matters, a great rage for 
what is called “‘ practical knowledge’’—a term difficult to define, 
but which, from the way in which it is generally used, appears 
to be synonymous with intuitive knowledge. 

The professors of this species of knowledge, term themselves 
‘¢ practical men,”’ and seem to be of opinion that there is not any 
thing in heaven or earth not circumscribed within the limits of 
their philosophy. What they see, they belieye—the facts of 
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their own experience, the events which are passing around them, 
are the data upon whieh they build ¢heir theories; and their im- 
perfect and confused deductions, from scanty and inaccurately 
observed facts, are by the vanity of ignorance preferred to the 
discoveries of science, and the conclusions of reason. ‘ Practical 
knowledge” is, by these philosophers, opposed to theoretical 
knowledge. Theoretical appears, in their vocabulary, to mean 
any thing that is written in a regular methodical manner—and 
practical knowledge, the information gained, and the conclusions 
drawn from individual observation, and from reading newspapers 
and speeches in Congress. 

It ought to be more generally known, that theory is nothing 
more than the conclusions of reason from numerous and accu- 
rately observed phenomena, and the deduction of the laws which 
connect causes with effects ;—that practice is the application of 
these general truths and principles to the common affairs and 
purposes of life; and that science is the recorded experience and 
discoveries of mankind, or, as it has been well defined, ‘the 
knowledge of many, orderly and methodically digested and ar- 
— so as to become attainable by one.”’ 

very man who observes a phenomenon, and attempts to ac- 
count for it, or draws a conclusion from its occurrence, is guilty 
of theorizing. The “practical man,’’ however, goes no further 
than the fact before him—he gives a reason for its occurrence, 
if he can, which not being capable of further application, and not 
comprehending any other facts, even if it be correct, is compa- 
ratively useless. The scientific man, not content with observing 
one fact, collects many, and by discovering their points of resem- 
blance, and tracing the chain of causes and effects, arrives at a 
general principle or law, capable of extensive application and 
varied usefulness. 

A ‘practical man” sees the lid forced off from a vessel of 
water, when the water is heated ; if he attempts to give a reason, 
he says, that it was because the steam could not escape, and he 
resolves the next time to leave it a vent. The philosopher, from 
this phenomenon, is led to the examination of others, and through 
a train of investigation and discovery which terminates in the 
steam-engine. 

The ¢ practical man” goes to market in the morning, and al- 
ways finds as many commodities as he wishes to purchase. If 
he thinks about so ordinary an occurrence, he supposes, very 
justly, that the owners of the commodities come to market be- 
cause they expect to meet purchasers, and that they sell their 
goods, because they prefer having his money. A scientific man, 
from this phenomenon, and from a careful analysis of it and 
analogous facts, discovers the true principles which regulate de- 
mand and supply, with all their important results. 
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A ‘practical man” is told by his neighbour that he intends to 
withdraw from the business in which he is engaged, and invest 
his capital in another, where he has good reason to expect more 
profit. He commends the prudence of his friend, and perhaps 
looks closer to his own affairs. The scientific man, upon being 
told the like thing, meditates a little more deeply, and reasoning 
from particulars to generals, arrives at length at the conclusion 
that the industry of a country will be most productive when least 
interfered with. 

The *¢ practical man,”’ if he happens to live near a manufactory, 
upon the introduetion of an improvement in machinery, whereby 
the work formerly performed by six men can now be done by 
two, sees a number of poor labourers thrown out of employment, 
and a number of families reduced to want. He is induced to sup- 
pose that labour-saving machinery is an evil, and productive of 
poverty and wretchedness—and if he is a passionate man as well 
as a practical one, he thinks the workmen would serve their em- 
ployers right by destroying the machines. The scientific poli- 
tical:economist, on the contrary, from the examination and com- 
parison of many facts, and from a train of comprehensive and 
accurate reasoning, is convinced, that notwithstanding the partial 
and transient evil caused by their introduction, every improve- 
ment in machinery by which the cost of production is diminished, 
is a permanent advantage to a// classes of society. ~ 

But it is not by the prejudices of the ignorant, and the efforts 
of misguided and uneducated reason alone, that the advance of 
accurate knowledge on the subject of national economy is re- 
tarded. Where reason is exerted at all, sound argument and con- 
vincing proof, if they can only obtain a hearing, will in the end 
be triumphant. But the passions of the multitude are sometimes 
aroused ; deceived by appearances which they cannot compre- 
hend, goaded by distress which is the result partly of their own 
ignorance and imprudence, and partly of the necessary organiza- 
tion of society, it is not wonderful that being unable to under- 
stand the true cause of their hardships, they should believe that 
to be the real which is the apparent one, and that feeling them- 
selves miserable and believing themselves oppressed, want and 
indignation united should sometimes drive them to desperation. 

This has not unfrequently occurred in England, where the 
distress generally immediately consequent upon the introduetion 
of improvements in machinery, has sometimes excited the la- 
bourers to such a degree that social order and the rights of pri- 
vate property were disregarded, and the restraints of the law 
trampled upon by the ignorant fury of a mob. 

It is upon occasions such as these, when the effects of ignorance 
are to destroy the blessings of security and order, and to over- 
turn the whole fabric of society, that we feel the advantages of 
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knowledge. With the benevolent view of affording those ad- 
vantages, the little volume whose title we have placed at the head 
of this article, was published. It is generally ascribed to Lord 
Brougham, and is not unworthy of the greatness of his intellect, 
or the variety and extent of his learning. Its object is to de- 
monstrate the real effects of improvements in machinery, and to 
show how entirely all the blessings and comforts of civilized life 
are dependant upon it. It is addressed to “the working men of 
the united kingdom,” and is written in a clear, plain, and fami- 
liar style, adapted to the minds which it is intended to enlighten 
—but it contains so much valuable, and to the generality of 
readers, curious information upon a subject of universal interest— 
so much clear, sound, and accurate reasoning, and opens such 
important views of the prospects of society and the sources of its 
improvement, that it cannot be read by any one without much 
pleasure and much instruction. 

When we survey the complicated organization of civilized so- 
ciety, the busy multitudes of a populous nation pursuing their 
various avocations in harmony and order—their vast undertak- 
ings, their great achievements—their numerous transactions and 
various interests, and the regularity of their operation—their 
wealth, their power, their luxury ; and compare the situation of 
such a community with that of a tribe of savages, few in num- 
ber, thinly scattered over a vast tract of desolate and uncultivated 
territory, dwelling in rude huts unfurnished with the conveni- 
ences of life, scantily clothed with the skins, and half fed with 
the flesh of the wild beasts which their whole time is occupied 
in pursuing,—exposed, unprotected, to the inclemencies of the 
weather, without government, or social order, or knowledge— 
toiling only to supply the lowest and most obvious animal wants 
—living only to gratify the coarsest animal appetites—debased, 
degraded, miserable—the reflection does not instantly occur to 
every mind, that the difference between the civilized community 
and the savage tribe, is caused by machinery alone, and that de- 
prived of it, the wealthiest and most flourishing nation would 
speedily be reduced to the situation of a wretched and barbarous 
horde. 

And yet this is strictly true. What constitutes the difference 
between the member of a civilized community, and the wander- 
ing child of the forest? The possession of a cultivated mind, 
and of the conveniences and comforts which minister in the 
greatest degree to his physical enjoyment. The civilized man 
has knowledge—knowledge of the nature and properties of the 
material objects which surround him, and of the means by which 
they may be rendered subservient to his use—knowledge of the 

ast—of the actions of his species for many centuries, from 
which he draws conclusions which form rules of conduct for the 
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future—knowledge of the mechanism of his own body, of its 
faculties and its diseases, by which he is enabled to preserve his 
health or to alleviate the pangs of sickness—knowledge of the 
powers and operations of his own mind, from which he learns 
what he can attempt with prospects of success, and the means 
calculated to increase his individual happiness. From this know- 
ledge springs his power over the material world, and the brute 
ereation, and his superiority over those of his own species who 
possess it not. Hence come also, the pleasures of taste, the as- 
pirations of ambition, the exalted enjoyments of intellectual su- 
periority and exertion, and all the refined delights of civilized 
and social life. And how was this knowledge, which forms the 
best and richest treasure of the human race, because it is the 
source of every other blessing, obtained? By the patient investi- 
gation and diligent study of a small portion of mankind, devoted 
in successive ages to its acquisition. But how were these men 
enabled thus to devote their time to such labours? For it is evi- 
dent that they must have devoted nearly all their time, and that if 
they had been obliged to toil in procuring for themselves the ne- 
cessaries of life, in supplying their animal wants by their own 
labour, they would have had little left for other occupations. 
The answer is, by machinery, which, by increasing the produc- 
tive powers of industry, supplies the wants of the whole com- 
munity by means of the labour of a portion of it, and supplies 
those wants infinitely better and more abundantly, than the la- 
bour of the whole community could do without its aid. It is thus 
that leisure is afforded to some, for the cultivation of their minds, 
and for the acquisition and increase of that knowledge upon 
which the prosperity of all depends. If in addition to this, we 
add the reflection, that the present improved state of knowledge, 
and its diffusion among all classes, are caused solely by the art of 
printing, we shall need nothing more to convince us, that the 
possession of knowledge, of a cultivated mind, which distin- 
guishes the civilized man from the savage, in as marked a man- 
ners as the possession of reason at all does the human being from 
the brute, results from machinery alone. But to this knowledge 
thus resulting from the labours of a portion of the community, 
enabled by the productive powers of machinery to devote their 
time to its acquisition—machinery itself—simple, feeble, and in- 
artificial in its first advances, owes its innumerable applications 
and improvements. 

The first steps being conquered, improvement was rapid, and 
as the increase of wealth and population necessarily kept pace 
with augmented productive powers of industry—a greater num- 
ber of the community were constantly relieved from the neces- 
sity of labour, and enabled to devote their minds to the pursuits 
of science. Accurate observation, diligent and extensive research, 
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and sound induction, became, at length, the characteristics of 
philosophy, which being directed to the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the properties and laws of matter, has already discover- 
ed and performed so much, that the commonest necessaries of 
life are now the production of the most complicated and won- 
derful inventions, the condition of the humble peasant in point 
of solid comfort and even luxury superior to that of the wealthi- 
est noble three centuries ago, the conveniences and splendour of 
the rich, such as the monarchs of old never imagined even in 
their wildest dreams, and the common and daily spectacles of 
life, of a character that would have startled our ancestors as the 
work of supernatural agency. Let any one who enjoys, even in 
a moderate degree, the advantages of fortune, look around him 
and see which of the luxuries or conveniences which constitute 
the difference between himself and the poorest and most wretch- 
ed of his species, he could obtain without the assistance of ma- 
chinery. He lives in‘a spacious and commodious house, itself an 
elaborate machine, filled with innumerable contrivances to pro- 
mote ease and save labour. His table is covered with wholesome 
and dainty food, which is either produced at home by the as- 
sistance of machines, or brought from foreign lands by other 
machines the most complicated and wonderful. This food he 
conveys to his mouth by means of various implements produced 
by machinery, which render the process of eating cleanly, agree- 
able, and refined. He clothes himself with garments of various 
material and texture, which are soft, pliable, and beautiful— 
warm or cool—all the products of complicated machinery. Does 
he want knowledge? He goes to his shelves where stand in many 
a glittering row, numerous ingenious little machines, filled with 
the wisdom of experience and the lore of centuries, ever ready 
to inform, to delight, to improve his mind. Does he wish to tra- 
vel? The steam-engine propels a floating edifice, filled with 
every comfort and convenience for his accommodation, with ease 
and rapidity against wind and tide, or whirls with winged speed 
its long and ponderous train over the iron highway. In all his 
avocations, in all his pursuits of business or pleasure, he uses 
machines, and deprived of them, he would be helpless, degraded, 
and miserable. 

But it is said by some, that notwithstanding the improvements 
in machinery, poverty still exists, and the poor are still wretch- 
ed. True—but this wretchedness is not caused by machinery, 
it is chiefly the effect of ignorance, vice, and imprudence, and 
would exist in a much greater degree, were it not that machinery, 
by producing commodities of all kinds in infinitely greater abun- 
dance, and with much less labour than they could be produced 
without it, and by producing many commodities which could not 
be produced without it at all, places within the reach even of the 
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poorest, a thousand comforts which were unknown to the rich in 
less civilized ages, and furnishes the humble cottage, if industry, 
neatness, and sobriety preside over it, with every necessary for 
substantial enjoyment. It is this effect of improvements in ma- 
chinery which is dearest to the philanthropist. Poverty, desti- 
tution of the comforts of life, experience and reason teach us, 
must be generally accompanied by ignorance, degradation and 
vice. Self-respect, intelligence, sobriety, and virtue, are pro- 
duced by the possession of these comforts. The lowest orders 
of society ordinarily mean the poorest—and the highest, the 
richest. Sensual excess, want of intelligence, and moral debase- 
ment, distinguish the former—knowledge, intellectual superi- 
ority, and refined, social, and domestic affections, the latter. The 
different classes of society rank in general estimation according 
to the means which they severally possess of supplying them- 
selves most easily with the comforts and luxuries of life ; and we 
find it every where true, that in proportion as mankind are re- 
lieved from the necessity of exerting bodily labour for the sup- 
ply of their wants, they will exert mental labour,—that the 
possession of comfort, convenience, and leisure, is generally fol- 
lowed by intellectual development and moral exaltation. If this 
be true, whatever tends to add to the comforts of the poor man, 
to enable him to supply his wants, and to procure the innocent 
enjoyments of life with a smaller amount of labour, tends also 
to raise his condition in the scale of society, to improve him in- 
tellectually and morally, and to make him a happier and more 
useful member of the community. Now, this is the precise ten- 
dency of every improvement in machinery. It lessens the cost 
of production ; it makes that cheap which was formerly dear, and 
thereby either places within reach of the poor, commodities which 
before could be purchased only by the rich, or gives to them at 
a cheaper rate those comforts which they already possess—thus 
leaving them the means of extending the sphere of their enjoy- 
ments. It is thus that machinery has already improved the con- 
dition of all who possess it. If it gives to the rich luxury, it 
gives to the poor comfort, and those things which are now called 
the necessaries of life, are thus called, because machinery has 
made them so abundant and so cheap, that they have become uni- 
versal, and are enjoyed both by rich and poor; they were once 
considered luxuries. Our author, addressing the working classes, 
thus sums up the advantages of machinery to them. 


‘** This increase of comfort, some of you may say, is a question that more af- 
fects the rich than it affectsus. This again isa mistake. ‘The whole tendency 
of the improvements of the last four hundred years, has not only been to lift the 
meanest of you, in regard to a great many comforts, far above the condition of 
the rich four hundred years ago, but absolutely to place you, in many things, 
upon a level with the rich of your own day. You are surrounded, as we have 
constantly shown you throughout this book, with an infinite number of cour 
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forts and conveniences which had no existence two or three centuries ago ; and 
those comforts and conveniences are not used only by a few, but are within the 
reach of almost all men. Every day is adding something to your comfort. Your 
houses are better built—your clothes are cheaper—you have an infinite number 
of domestic utensils, whose use even was unknown to your ancestors—you can 
travel cheaply from place to place, and not only travel at less expense, but tra- 
vel ten times quicker than the richest man could travel two hundred years ago. 
Above all, you are not only advancing steadily to the same level in point of many 
comforts with the rich, but you are gaining that knowledge, which was formerly 
their exclusive possession. Keep fast hold of that last and best power; and you 
will learn what your true individual interest is,in every situation in which you 
can be placed: you will learn now, that it is useless in any way to struggle 
against that progress of society, whose tendencies are to make all of us more 
comfortable, more instructed, more virtuous, and therefore more happy.” 


That the situation of all classes of society is infinitely improved 
in every respect since the introduction of the modern improve- 
ments in machinery, may be clearly illustrated by comparing 
some of the conveniences and sources of comfort which every 
one possesses at the present day, with those possessed by our an- 
cestors. What industrious poor man need be without a tight, 
warm, well-ventilated house, a good bed, convenient furniture, 
a variety of comfortable clothing—woollen, linen, and cotton, 
and plenty of wholesome food? At least in this happy land, 
where the causes are not operating which produce so much po- 
verty and wretchedness in other countries, these blessings may 
be obtained by every one. Let us now look at the condition of 
the mass of the people in respect to the advantages we have enu- 
merated, some centuries ago. An old writer gives the following 
account of the improvements in the building and furniture of 
houses in his time. 


** Neither do I speak this reproach of any man, as God is my judge, but rather 
I do rejoice to see how God has blest us with his good gifts, and to behold how 
that, in a time where all things are grown to such excessive prices, we do yet 
find the means to obtain and achieve such furniture as heretofore has been found 
impossible. There are old men yet dwelling in the village where I remain, who 
have noted three things to be marvellously altered in England within their sound 
remembrance. One isthe multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas in their 
young days there were but two or three, if so many, in most uplandish towns of 
the realm, the religious houses and manor houses of their lords always excepted, 
and peradventure some great personage, But each made his fire against a rere 
dosse in the hall where he dined, and dressed his meat. The second is the great 
amendment in lodging : for, said they, our fathers and ourselves have lain full oft 
on straw pallets, covered only with a sheet, under coverlets of dog’s waine and 
hop harlots (I use their own terms) and a good round log under their head as a 
bolster. If it were so that the father or good man of the house had a mattress 
or flock bed, and thereon a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought him- 
self as well lodged as the lord of the town. Pillows, said they, are thought fit 
only for sick women ; as for servants, if they had any sheet above them it was 
well, for seldom had they any under their bodies to keep them from the prick- 
ing straws that ran oft through the canvass and rased their hardened hides. The 
third thing they tell of is the exchange of trene platters (so called from tree, 
wood) into pewter, and wooden spoons into silver or tin; for so common were 
all sorts of trene vessels in those times, that a man could hardly find four pieces 
of pewter (of which one was peradventure a salt) in a good farm-house.””— Hol- 
lingshed’s Chron. 
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It is hardly necessary to say how differently every labouring 
man is lodged at the present day, or to remark upon the numer- 
ous and convenient household utensils with which every cottage, 
however humble, is filled. The clothing of both poor and rich, 
upon which so much of our comfort and refinement depends, is 
now produced entirely by machinery, and that it is of various 
texture and material, and so cheap as to be within the reach, in 
great variety, even of the poorest, is owing to some modern in- 
ventions which lessen the labour and cost of producing it. In 
1750, before Arkwright had invented his machine for spinning 
cotton, a cotton dress was a luxury which the wealthy could alone 
enjoy. Cotton was then spun and wove by the hand, and there- 
fore with much labour; it was thus very dear; it is now spun 
and wove by machinery which produces a great quantity with 
little labour ; it is therefore cheap, and forms a cleanly, healthy, 
and agreeable article of dress for all classes, particularly for wo- 
men, thereby elevating and improving their condition. The 
same observations apply to wool, which is a material universally 
used in clothing, the cheapness and general use of which depend 
altogether upon late improvements in machinery. In 1589, the 
stocking machine was invented by William Lea, a clergyman; 
before that time, stockings, and those very bad ones, were a 
luxury confined to the rich—the poorest now consider them a ne- 
cessary part of dress. 

One valuable quality of improvements in machinery is, that 
their benefits must be diffusive and pervading. They owe their 
existence to extensive demand. ‘The price men are willing to 
pay for the gratification of their desires, forms the motive and 
the reward of the invention. Every improvement in machinery 
which diminishes the cost of production, increases the demand 
for the article produced—by giving many the power of pur- 
chasing, who before had the desire to possess it, but were not 
able to pay the price demanded. Demand for any commodity 
does not mean merely the desire to possess it, for that is universal 
and indefinite ; but this desire united to the power of paying an 
equivalent in exchange. Every poor man, as he walks the streets, 
desires to possess the various rich and elegant articles which he 
sees in the shops; but that is not demand until the wish to pos- 
sess be accompanied by the power of purchasing. The tendency 
of improvements in machinery is, by making commodities cheap- 
er, to make this power of purchasing more and more general, or 
in other words, to increase demand. This is all very clear— 
there is a certain demand for cloth, for example, which costs six 
dollars a yard :—that is, there are a certain number of persons 
in the community who desire to consume a certain quantity of 
cloth, and are willing and able to pay six dollars per yard for it, 
There is also a certain demand for cloth which costs three dol. 
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lars per yard, which means that there are a certain number of 
persons willing and able to pay that price. It is evident that 
every one would be glad to get cloth at the former price, who 
cannot afford to buy it—and that those who purchase at the lat- 
ter price, do so, not because they do not desire cloth of a better 
quality, but because they are not able to pay for it. Suppose an 
improvement in machinery to be introduced, by which the cloth 
which formerly cost six, can now be sold for three dollars. It is 
evident that all those who formerly purchased at six, will now 
purchase in larger quantities at three, and that those who formerly 
purchased cloth of an inferior quality at three dollars, will now 
be glad to get it twice as good at the same price. The demand 
is thus more than doubled, and the comforts of the poorer classes 
increased. 

Such are the effects of machinery—it increases the comfort and 
convenience of all; it tends to elevate the condition of the poor, 
and to exalt and ennoble the character of man. It does all the 
drudgery, all that requires mere brute force, leaving to man the 
higher task of exerting chiefly his mind, and by that exertion sur- 
rounding himself with the sources of ease and refinement. How 
grand would be the spectacle of a nation whose inhabitants were 
all abundantly supplied with every article of comfort, luxury, 
and taste, by machinery alone, and whose whole time should be 
occupied in the pursuit and enjoyment of that happiness which 
springs from the exercise and improvement of the mind, the en- 
joyment of the social and domestic affections, and the refined 
pleasures of taste! Such a state of society is indeed impossible, 
but the nearer we can approach to it the better: the direct ten- 
dency of every improvement in machinery is to bring us nearer 
to it than before, and by producing abundantly with little labour, 
to require from man the exertion of his mind which ennobles 
him, rather than the corporeal drudgery which degrades him. 


** And who can doubt,” says our author, ** whether instead of a state of so- 
ciety where the labourers were few and wretched, wasting human strength, un- 
aided by art, in labours which could be better performed by wind, and water, 
and steam—by the screw and the lever—it would not be better to approach as 
nearly as we can to a state of society where the labourers would be many and 
lightly tasked, exerting human power in its noblest occupation, that of giving a 
direction by its intelligence to the mere physical power which it had conquered ? 
Surely, a nation so advanced as to apply the labour of its people to occupations 
where a certain degree of intelligence was required, leaving all that was purely 
mechanical to machines and to inferior animals, would produce for itself the 
greatest number of articles of necessity and convenience, of Juxury and taste, at 
the cheapest cost. But it would do more. It would have its population increasing 
with the increase of those productions: and that population employed in those 
labours alone which could not be carried on without that great power of man, by 
which he subdues all other power to his use—his reason.” 


The general improvement in the condition of man, the ad- 
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vancement of society in civilization, knowledge, numbers, and 
happiness, which has been caused by machinery, would be suffi- 
cient to convince most men of its importance to mankind, and to 
make them wish for its still greater improvement. They would 
look to the past and compare it with the present, and seeing that 
the numerous population, the pervading comfort and knowledge 
and happiness, the superior accommodation, and the intellectual 
and moral advancement of the present day are the results of im- 
provements in machinery—that the direct and obvious tendency 
of these improvements is to advance still further the condition of 
man, by surrounding him with new conveniences, and by re- 
lieving him more and more from the necessity of exerting bodily 
labour for the supply of his wants—the philanthropist of enlarged 
mind would need no further argument. He would judge that 
the causes which had already produced so much general good, 
would, if they continued to operate, produce still more. Even 
if it were proven to him that this cause of general and lasting 
benefit was also frequently the cause of particular and transient 
evil, he would say that the happiness of the mass is to be secured 
even at the expense of hardship to a few, and that the advance- 
ment of society and the interests of posterity are not to be aban- 
doned, because the means of their promotion produce in their 
operation some short-lived distress. There are some, however, 
who do not take so liberal a view of the subject ; who, reasoning 
only from a few facts occurring in a short space of time, and ne- 
glecting, for the most part, a careful analysis of the facts which 
they do observe, think that they see in the wretchedness gene- 
rally existing among the labourers who are thrown out of em- 
ployment by the introduction of an improvement in machinery, 
a triumphant argument against any invention by which the ne- 
cessity for human labour is diminished. These superficial ob- 
servers say, that when the demand for any commodity is fully 
supplied, any improvement in machinery by which the commo- 
dity is produced at a cheaper rate, only supplies this demand at 
a lower price, and benefits the consumers indeed so far, but at 
the expense of the labourers, who are reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress by being thrown out of employment. This argument is 
founded on a very obvious fallacy, for the discovery of which 
it is only necessary to understand the true nature of demand, 
which means, as we before observed, the desire to possess ac- 
companied by the power of purchasing. The amount which a 
man will give for any article is the evidence and measure of his 
demand; an invention, therefore, which furnishes a commodity 
at a cheaper rate, not only supplies the old demand for it at a 
lower price, but creates a new demand by placing the commodity 
produced within the power of purchasing of many who before 
had the desire to possess it but were without that power. It thus 
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not only benefits those who formerly consumed the commodity 
at a high price, but also all those who desired to consume before, 
but were not able to pay the high, and are able to purchase at the 
reduced price. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that the only 
way of supplying the wants of the people, is by increasing the 
demand for all sorts of commodities, which can only be done by 
producing them with so little labour that they can be sold at a 
cheap rate, and yet afford to the producer the ordinary profits of 
capital. Now the wants of mankind are unbounded ; those of the 
poorest equal those of the richest ; the great object of government 
and a system of society is to supply those wants as plentifully as 
possible; if machinery were to go on improving for a thousand 
years as rapidly as it has done for the last hundred, it would never 
supply them: there is no fear of its improving too fast, and it 
would be a happy thing for mankind if all their wants could be 
converted into demands, for then the condition of all, in point 
of comfort, ease, and convenience, would be equal to that of the 
richest now. 

The objection usually urged against improvements in machi- 
nery, is, that the poor are deprived of employment. It is true, 
that at the introduction of an invention which produces the same 
quantity with less labour than was before required, some of the 
labourers are thrown out of employment—but this though a se- 
rious evil is a transient one, and not for a moment to be weighed 
against the permanent advantages which result from the improve- 
ment to the community generally, and particularly to the la- 
bourers themselves. The commodity is not only furnished to 
them in eommon with others at a cheaper rate, but the lasting 
effect of every improvement in machinery is, increased employ- 
ment. This can be proved by innumerable facts—and is a con- 
clusion which might be arrived at by @ priori reasoning. It has 
been shown that by the cost of production being diminished the 
price is diminished ; the price being diminished, the demand is 
increased ; if the demand is increased, in order to supply that de- 
mand, a proportionably greater quantity of the commodity must 
be produced, and to produce this augmented supply, a greater 
number of labourers is required. It has generally been found in 
practice that the increased demand consequent upon diminished 
price has been so great, that many more labourers were required 
to supply it even with the improved machines, than were required 
to supply the old demand with the old machines, although they 
required more labourers to work them. 

It was to combat and refute the objection that improvements 
in machinery deprive the poor of employment, and to show that 
their permanent effect is to give them increased employment, 
that «‘ The Results of Machinery”? was written. The truth of 
this position the author shows by proof so clear as to be intelli- 
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gible to the commonest mind, and perfectly unassailable by the 
brightest. The proof consists of the history of the most impor- 
tant of those inventions in every branch of art and industry which 
have supplied civilized man with the means of comfort and hap- 
piness. In all, the facts clearly show that every improvement 
by which the cost of production has been diminished, has, besides 
adding to the comfort of all classes, increased the demand for the 
labour of the working classes. 

We need not do more than refer the reader to the work itself 
for the illustrations in detail, which will be found curious and in- 
structive, containing much knowledge, important, though not 
generally possessed—and inculeating sound doctrines upon a sub- 
ject interesting to all, about which erroneous ideas are very pre- 
valent. We cannot, however, refrain from giving one or two 
extracts. The art of printing illustrates perhaps as strongly as 
any other, the two great effects of improvements in machinery 
—cheap production and increased employment. 


** It is about three hundred and fifty years since the art of printing books was 
invented. Before that time, all books were written by the hand. There were 
many persons employed to copy out books, but they were very dear, although 
the copiers had small wages. A Bible was sold for thirty pounds in the money of 
that day, which was equal to a great deal more of our money. Of course, very 
few people had Bibles or any other books. An ingenious man invented a mode 
of imitating the written books by cutting the letters on wood, and taking off co- 
pies from the wooden blocks by rubbing the sheet on the back ; and soon after, 
other clever men thought of casting metal types or letters, which could be ar- 
ranged in words, and sentences, and pages, and volumes; and then a machine, 
called a printing-press, upon the principle of a screw, was made to stamp impres- 
sions of these types so arranged. There wasan end, then, at once, to the trade of 
the pen-and-ink copiers ; because the copiers in types, who could press off seve- 
ral hundred books while the writers were producing one, drove them out of the 
market. A single printer could do the work of at least two hundred writers. 
At first sight this seems a hardship, for a hundred and ninety-nine people might 
have been, and probably were, thrown out of their accustomed employment. 
But what was the consequence in a year or two? Where one written book was 
sold, a thousand printed books were required. The old books were multiplied 
in all countries, and new books were composed by men of talent and learning, 
because they could then find numerous readers. The printing-press did the 
work more neatly and more correctly than the writer, and it did it infinitely 
cheaper. What then? The writers of books had to turn their hands to some 
other trade, it is true; but type-founders, paper-makers, printers and book- 
binders, were set to work, by the new art or machine, to at least a hundred 
times greater number of persons than the old way of making books employed. 
If the pen-and-ink copiers could break the printing-presses, and melt down the 
types that are used in London alone at the present day, twenty thousand people 
would at least be thrown out of employment to make room for two hundred at 
the utmost; and what would be even worse than all this misery, books could 
only be purchased, as before the invention of printing, by the few rich, instead 
of being the guides, and comforters, and best friends, of the millions who are 
now within reach of the benefits and enjoyments which they bestow.” 


The history of the cotton manufactory affords also a very for- 
cible proof of the soundness of our author’s views. 
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* At the time that Arkwright commenced his machinery, a man named Har- 
grave, who had set up a less perfect invention, was driven out of Lancashire, at 
the peril of his life, by a combination of the old spinners by the wheel. In 1789, 
when the spinning machinery was introduced into Normandy, the hand-spinners 
there also destroyed the mills, and put down the manufacture for a time. Lan- 
cashire and Normandy are now, in England and France, the great seats of the 
cotton manufacture. The people of Lancashire and Normandy had not formerly 
the means as we have now, of knowing that cheap production produces increased 
employment. There were many examples of this principle formerly to be found 
in arts and manufactures; but the people were badly educated upon such sub- 
jects, principally because studious and inquiring men had thought such matters 

eneath their attention. We live in times more favourable for these researches. 
The people of Lancashire and Normandy, at the period we mention, being igno- 
rant of what would conduce to their real welfare, put down the machines. In 
both countries they were a very small portion of the community that attempted 
such an illegal act. The weavers were interested in getting cotton yarn cheap, 
so the combination was opposed to their interests ; and the spinners were chiefly 
old women and girls, very few in number, and of little influence. Yet they and 
their friends, both in England and France, made a violent clamour; and but for 
the protection of the laws, the manufactories in each country would never have 
been set up. What was the effect upon the condition of this very population ? 
M. Say, in his ‘* Complete Course of Political Economy,” (that is, the science 
which teaches how the wealth of a people may be best advanced, ) states, upon 
the authority of an English manufacturer of fifty years’ experience, that in ten 
years after the introduction of the machines, the people employed in the trade, 
spinners and weavers, were more than forty times as many as when the spinning 
was done by hand. It was calculated, in 1825, that the power of twenty thou- 
sand horses was employed in the spinning of cotton; and that the power of each 
horse yielded, with the aid of machinery, as much yarn as one thousand and 
sixty-six persons could produce by hand. If this calculation be correct, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, the spinning machinery of Lancashire alone pro- 
duced, in 1825, as much yarn as would have required twenty-one million three 
hundred and twenty thousand persons to produce with the distaff and spindle. 
This immense power, which is nearly equal to the population of the United 
Kingdom, might be supposed to have superseded human labour altogether in 
the production of cotton yarn. It did no such thing. It gave a new direction 
to the labour that was formerly employed at the distaff and spindle; but it in- 
creased the quantity of labour altogether employed in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, at least a hundred fold. It increased it too, where an increase of labour was 
most desirable. It gave constant, easy, and not unpleasant occupation to women 
and children. In all the departments of cotton-spinning, and in many of those 
of weaving by the power-loom, women and children are employed. There are 
degrees, of course, in the agreeable nature of the employment, particularly as 
to its being more or less cleanly. But there are extensive apartments in large 
cotton factories, where great numbers of females are daily engaged in processes 
which would not soil the nicest fingers, dressed with the greatest neatness, and 
clothed in materials (as all women are now clothed) that were set apart for the 
highest in the land a century ago. And yet there are some who regret that the 
aged crones no longer sit in the cottage chimney, earning a few pence daily by 
their rude industry at the wheel !” 


We must here close our notice of this instructive little work. 
It forms the first of a series called “The Working Man’s Com- 
panion,”’ which has reached the third number, published under 
the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, each number explaining and illustrating in a plain 
and familiar manner some subject of political economy, particu- 
larly interesting to the working classes. We hope the series will 
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be continued. The diffusion of knowledge of this kind is of the 
greatest importance to the interests of society. Ignorance of the 
principles of national economy is lamentably general even among 
the educated ; few persons seem to be aware that they have been 
systematized into a science, whose truths are capable of proof 
and practical application; yet the subject is of the deepest inter- 
est to every member of society—for, to use the, language of an 
agreeable writer, “if it concerns rulers that their measures should 
be wise, if it concerns the wealthy that their property should be 
secure, the middling classes that their industry should be re- 
warded, the poor that their hardships should be redressed, it con- 
cerns all, that Political Economy should be understood. If it 
concerns all that the advantages of a social state should be pre- 
served and improved, it concerns them, likewise, that Political 


Economy should be understood dy all.” 





Arr. Ill.—TZour in England, Ireland, and France, in the 
years 1828 and 1829; with Remarks on the Manners and 
Customs of the Inhabitants, and Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Public Characters.—In a Series of Letters. —By a GERMAN 
Prince. Four Volumes: London: 1832. 


Ir is an observation which every one must have made at that 
period of his life, when, ‘‘ with satchel and shining morning face,” 
he crept ‘like a snail, unwillingly to school,” that those of his 
companions who were the fondest of teazing and playing tricks 
on their comrades, were the least disposed themselves to endure 
with equanimity the ‘tit for tat’? entailed upon them by their 
malicious propensities—a characteristic not often much diminish- 
ed by the progress of years, unless the sufferings occasioned by 
it in boyhood have left potent and salutary impressions, verify- 
ing in a measure the Shakspearian axiom with regard to the uses 
of adversity. This idiosyncrasy also, we are fain to opine, may 
be remarked in nations as well as in individuals, judging, at 
least, from the conduct of our amiable fellow-speakers of the 
English language on the other side of the Atlantic. Who is 
more ready to sneer at and throw ridicule on foreign institutions 
and manners; who makes it more a point to disparage every 
thing that falls under his notice in a foreign land, than an Eng- 
lishman? What books of travels are so stuffed with prejudice, 
ill nature, and misrepresentation, serious and ludicrous, as those 
which daily issue from the British press, and owe their epheme- 
ral existence to the very circumstance of their want of truth, by 
serving up a dainty repast to the appetite for national calumny 
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and ridicule among the reading public of the Island, especially if 
the United States constitute the material of the dish? And what 
community are so wroth at any audacious stranger who has the 
presumption to give utterance in print to impressions at all unfa- 
vourable with regard to aught —s to them, as the worthy 
people of the same famous isle 

x uno—from one instance, judge of the rest. When the re- 
nowned production of that egregious ‘‘ bit of womankind”’ yclept 
Trollope, made its appearance in London, with what avidity was 
it seized upon by the Quarterly Review, and how desperate was 
the earnestness with which that periodical strained to inspire the 
belief that here was the work which had long been the deside- 
ratum in regard to this country—the result of the unbiassed ob- 
servations of an English /ady on the domestic manners of the 
Americans—when the reviewer, in all probability, would not 
have been delighted beyond all reasonable bounds at the honour 
of entertaining the Jady in his drawing-room, and must have 
been satisfied, from her own avowal, that she had enjoyed no op- 
portunities of receiving correct opinions, even supposing her ca- 
pable, in other respects, of forming them, on the topics which 
she treats! With what ecstacy was the wormwood of the lady 
dipped into the gall of the critic, and concocted into a potion 
which it was doubtless presumed would act on the American 
stomach with the effect of vitriolic acid, whilst Hyblean honey 
itself would not pass over the palate of Mr. Bull with a sweeter 
and more soothing influence! But when the work whose title we 
have placed at the head of this article, was ushered, in a London 
dress, into the light of day, “ my conscience !’’—as Baillie Nicol 
was wont to ejaculate, no quarter whatever was given to the poor 
author, “thorough illustrious” as his title affirms him to be, though 
a spirit was manifested which would have taken exquisite plea- 
sure in beholding him quartered, after he had undergone the 
operation of hanging. One might suppose that the reviewer was 
actuated by feelings of the bitterest personal hatred against the 
object of his venom, engendered by some insult or injury of the 
most rankling description. Every epithet to be found in the 
vocabulary of Bilingsgate, is applied to the Prince in the coarsest 
style. He is denounced either directly or by implication, as 
an impertinent ignoramus who is indebted to his imagination 
for his facts, and whose opinions are as absurd as his statements 
are false—as an impudent intruder who billets himself upon 
the hospitality of English families, and requites their kindness 
by the vulgarest calumnies—as a low rake who is in constant 
pursuit of the vilest dissipation, which he boasts of with unblush- 
ing composure—as a profane blasphemer who makes a practice 
of reviling every thing that is sacred—in short, as a coxcomb, a 
liar, a scoundrel, a blackguard, and an infidel. Every trifling 
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| unmeaning phrase and word, which reckless malice aided by a 
| prurient fancy, can distort into an obnoxious signification, is 
seized upon for that purpose, without the least regard to decency 
or conscience. In the whole course of our periodical reading, we 
have never encountered an article so well calculated to furnish a 
handle against the practice of reviewing. If all the dictates of 
| decorum and truth may be rejected with impunity by a reviewer, 
in the way in which they have been discarded by the writer in 
the Quarterly, then this species of literature would justly be re- 
probated as an absolute nuisance of the most pernicious kind. 
And all this does the unfortunate traveller endure, at the hands 
of the person who has made the notable discovery, that ‘¢ a Prince 
may not be a gentleman,”’ in a manner which renders it very 
evident that gentleman and reviewer are not invariably convert- 
ible terms, (a discovery, by the way, which we did not expect 
the Quarterly would ever make, even in this era of reform,) be- 
cause he has refused to perceive the resemblance of a cloud to a 
weasel or a whale, indiscriminately, at the bidding of those whom 
he visited, and to denominate, in echo of themselves, their rude- 
ness, high breeding, their coldness, dignity, their cringing, ci- 
vility—in other words, because he will not concede, without re- 
serve, their claim to have arrived at the ultimatum of human 
perfectibility, although he is any thing but niggardly in the quan- 
tity or quality of the encomium which he bestows. In reading 
the Quarterly’s comments, we could not help asking ourselves, 
is this the same journal which has so often anu so fiercely laugh- 
ed us to scorn, for exhibiting ill humour at the gibes and cen- 
sures inflicted upon us by Micah aucebahins tourists? It remains, 
indeed, to be seen whether we cannot bear good-natured ridi- 
cule, and just blame, with due equanimity, and endeavour to 
turn them to a profitable account. As yet our irritation has pro- 
ceeded from the spirit of malevolence and misrepresentation per- 
vading the volumes which have been published concerning us in 
London. For our own parts, we should rejoice to meet with a 
work respecting this country, written in as candid and gentle- 
manly a tone, and as free from wilful falsehood, and in fact, from 
serious mistake, as are the letters of Prince Piickler-Muskau. 
But it is impossible to satiate the more than anacondaic appe- 
tite of an Englishman for national praise. He may quiz Brother 
Jonathan for his ‘‘ pretty considerable” attachment to his respect- 
able Uncle Samuel, and ridicule his frog-eating neighbours for 
their bombastic vapouring about ‘‘]a Grande Nation,”’ as much 
as he pleases ; it is yet an irrefragable fact, that he is more deeply 
imbued with the spirit of nationality, than the inhabitant of any 
other portion of the globe. His vanity in reference to ‘Old 
England,” can never be brought to a ‘<jam satis ;’’ however 
strenuous an effort be made to occasion a surfeit; it swallows 
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every aliment, however nauseous or indigestible, which may be 
provided, “as if increase of appetite did grow by what it feeds 
on.”? He can perceive eae awry in aught connected with 
the object of his complacent affection—specks are wholly invisi- 
ble to his eyes, and blotches of a magnitude too great to require 
the employment of a telescope, are beauty spots commanding 
universal admiration. 
**]Iluc prevertatur, amatorem quod amicz 


Turpia decipiunt cecum vitia, aut etiam ipsa hec 
Delectant ; veluti Balbinum polypus Hagnz.” 


And wo to the individual who dare insinuate that his vision 
is not perfectly clear; that he does not behold things in their 
real light; that the polypus is a polypus, and a downright de- 
formity—as well might the unlucky wight attempt to rob the 
tigress of her young, or muzzle the unshackled monarch of the 
forest. The crime is unpardonable—the punishment must be 
exemplary. 

We do not complain of this; it is natural, perhaps inevitable. 
The “sea encircled”’ country of Alfred, of Shakspeare, of Bacon, 
of Newton, has for too long a time occupied the loftiest station, 
in almost every way, among the nations of the earth, not to have 
inspired its inhabitants with a degree of veneration and love ap- 
proximating very closely to infatuation. What we may complain 
of is, that whilst they are unconscious of the beam in their own 
eyes, they are —— animadverting upon the mote in those 
of the people of other lands; making it a subject of satire and 
reprehension in a spirit of egotism and uncharitableness. It is 
doubtless an easy matter to be blind to one’s own imperfections 
—yvw6t ss avrov is the most intractable of all precepts—but no one, 
on that account, is justifiable or excusable in ‘¢ casting the stone”’ 
at his neighbour whenever an opportunity of throwing it occurs. 

It is not, of course, our province here to refute in detail, the 
slanders which have been heaped on our author in consequence 
of his fearlessness and impartiality, though he has been so hardly 
dealt with by the Corypheeus of toryism, that it would not be 
altogether quixotic in an American to splinter the lustiest lance 
he could grasp in his defence. But we may be allowed to spe- 
cify a few instances of the refined wit, the gentility, the dignity, 
the love of justice, which shed so rich and brilliant a lustre over 
those pages of the Quarterly, which have been devoted to the 
volumes on our table. It is meet and proper that our fellow- 
citizens should be rendered sensible how wrongly they have acted 
in ever demurring to the dicta either about themselves or others, 
of so complete a pink of courtesy, so exquisite a glass of fashion, 
so perfect a pattern of truth, as the trimestral potentate of the 
west end of London is demonstrated to be by the article in 
question. 
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In the very outset we were disgusted, we might even say, 
shocked, by an attempt at ridicule, which, really, seemed to us 
almost sacrilegious, for the ‘‘ universal’? Goéthe himself is the 
object of it; and this because he has honoured the Letters of his 

countryman with a highly commendatory notice, parts of which 

have been translated and prefixed to the English edition of the 

3 work. We are as ready as any one of the tribe can be, to combat 
for the dignity of the critic, and to claim for him much more ele- 
vated titles than the fears or malice of the other species of penned 
animals will concede, but we must confess, that when he ap- 
proaches the name of a being like the immortal German, it should 
ever be in a manner indicative of a consciousness of the Empy- 
rean superiority of one of the monarchs of Parnassus, even when 
his design is to animadvert. ‘*The pride and ample pinion” 
which give the Jovian eagle the privilege of 

*€ Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the azure depths of air,” 

should secure the glorious bird from the outrage of being hawk’d 
at, and none but a mousing owl would make an attempt of the 
kind. The way, too, in which the reviewer endeavours to jeer 
the man who at the moment was the patriarch of European lite- 
rature, is as paltry as the effort itself is reprehensible. It is by 
calling him sneeringly, ‘‘ Meinherr von Goéthe,”’ as school-boys 
try to exhibit their wit by affixing the familiar epithets of Mr. 
and Mrs. to Jupiter and Juno, and the other mythological deities. 

After this and other precious attempts at wit, the reviewer 
proceeds to serious accusations against the traveller. He charges 
him with having ‘‘impudently intruded himself on Lady Elea- 
nor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, and quizzed them and their pretty 
cottage in a style which, all the circumstances considered, one 
might almost be tempted to call brutal.”” When we encountered 
this unequivocal assertion respecting the visit of the Prince to 
the ladies in question, and compared it with the text of his let- 
ters, we could hardly believe that our copy of them was of the 
right edition; yet its admirable printing and ‘getting up,”’ ad- 
mits of no doubt as to its being the genuine London impression. 
Those respectable spinsters, it is well known, were recluses of a 
singular order, who by their “retiracy”’ from the fashionable 
world of the English metropolis some fifty years ago, in a pic- 
turesque cottage of North Wales, acquired more distinction and 
eclat, than they ever would have obtained by remaining mem- 
bers of the most exclusive circles of ton. Singularity, in this 
world, is by far the surest passport to fame. As they had very 
innocently located themselves on the high road to Holyhead, 
where there was any thing but a ‘plentiful lack”’ of travelling, 
a pilgrimage to their abode of friendship and romance—espe- 
cially after it was discovered that the good maidens had not lost 
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all their interest in the proceedings of this mundane sphere, from 
the minuteness of the interrogations they put to every guest, and 
the pleasure with which the visit was received—became a matter 
of religious duty to every passer by, who had any pretensions to 
personal consequence. It may therefore be imagined, that there 
was nothing very ‘‘intrusive’’ in the Prince’s sending his card 
to them, as he was journeying through Wales, and on ‘‘immedi- 
ately receiving a gracious invitation to breakfast,” appearing be- 
fore them in proprid persond. With regard to the “quizzing,”’ 
against which the reviewer has fulminated his anathema, we 
had better allow the Prince to speak for himself, by transcribing 
the whole of his ‘brutal’? remarks about ‘‘the pretty cottage,”’ 
and the ‘‘ amiable spinsters.”’ 


** Passing along a charming road, through a trim and pretty pleasure-ground, 
in a quarter of an hour I reached a small but tasteful gothic cottage, situated di- 
rectly opposite to Dinas Bran, various glimpses of which were visible through 
openings cut in the trees. I alighted, and was received at the door by the two 
ladies. Fortunately I was already prepared by hearsay for their peculiarities ; I 
might otherwise have found it difficult to repress some expression of astonish- 
ment. Imagine two ladies, the eldest of whom, Lady Eleanor, a short robust 
woman, begins to feel her years a little, being now eighty-three ; the other, a tall 
and imposing person, esteems herself still youthful, being only seventy-four. 
Both wore their still abundant hair combed straight back and powdered, a round 
man’s hat, a man’s cravat and waistcoat, but in the place of ‘inexpressibles,’ a 
short petticoat and boots: the whole covered by a coat of blue cloth, of a cut 
quite peculiar—a sort of middle term between a man’s coat and a lady’s riding- 
habit. Over this, Lady Eleanor wore, first, the grand cordon of the order of St. 
Louis across her shoulder; secondly, the same order around her neck; thirdly, 
the small cross of the same in her button-hole, and, ‘pour comble de gloire,’ a 
golden lily of nearly the natural size, as a star—all, as she said, presents of the 
Bourbon family. So far the whole effect was somewhat ludicrous. But now, 
you must imagine both ladies with that agreeable ‘ aisance,’ that air of the world 
of the ‘ ancien regime,’ courteous and entertaining, without the slightest affecta- 
tion; speaking French as well as any Englishwoman of my acquaintance ; and 
above all, with that essentially polite, unconstrained, and simply cheerful man- 
ner of the good society of that day, which, in our serious hard-working age of 
business, appears to be going to utter decay. I was really affected with a me- 
lancholy sort of pleasure in contemplating it in the persons of the amiable old 
ladies, who are among the last of its living representatives ; nor could I witness 
without lively sympathy the uninterrupted, natural and affectionate attention with 
which the younger treated her somewhat infirmer friend, and anticipated all her 
wants. The charm of such actions lies chiefly in the manner in which they are 
pawn 8 things which appear small and insignificant, but which are never 

ost upon a susceptible heart. 

**I began by saying that I esteemed myself fortunate in being permitted to 
deliver to the fair recluses the compliments with which I was tend by m 
grandfather, who had had the honour of visiting them fifty years ago. Their 
beauty indeed they had lost, but not their memory: they remembered the C— 
C— very well, immediately produced an old memorial of him, and only express- 
ed their wonder that so young a man was dead already. Not only the venerable 
ladies, but their house, was full of interest; indeed it contained some real trea- 
sures. There is scarcely a remarkable person of the Jast half century who has 
not sent them a Fees or some curiosity or antique as a token of remembrance. 
The collection of these, a well furnished library, a delightful situation, an equable, 
tranquil life, and perfect friendship and union—these have been their posses- 
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sions ; and if we may judge by their robust old age and their cheerful temper, 
they have not chosen amiss.” 

We suppose the “brutal quizzing”’ is discoverable in the re- 
mark, that ‘the whole effect was somewhat ludicrous,”’ or, per- 
adventure, in the shocking vituperation which follows that phrase. 
Alas! 


** All seems infected that the infected spy, 
; As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 


But this tremendous crime of the Prince, is a mere peccadillo 
in comparison with another act of depravity for which he is soon 
afterwards arraigned by the ‘‘second Daniel,’? who has sat in 
judgment on his transgressions. Among the visits to the country 
seats of English gentlemen, of which he gives very graphical 
and interesting accounts, is one to ‘¢ K— Park,” the residence 
of “Colonel —:’’ blanks which the Quarterly fills up, so as to 
inform us that Kenmell is the name of the park, and Hughes of 
its possessor. The following are our author’s observations on the 
occasion :-— 


“* Towards evening I arrived at the house of my worthy Colonel, a true Eng- 
lishman, in the best sense of the word. He and his amiable family received me 
in the friendliest manner. Country gentlemen of his class, who are in easy cir- 
cumstances (with us they would be thought rich), and fill a respectable station 
in society ; who are not eager and anxious pursuers of fashion in London, but 
seek to win the affection of their neighbours and tenants; whose hospitality is 
not mere ostentation ; whose manners are neither ‘ exclusive’ nor outlandish ; but 
who find their dignity in a domestic life polished by education and adorned by 
affluence, and in the observance of the strictest integrity ;—such form the most 
truly respectable class of Englishmen. In the great world of London, indeed, 
they play an obscure part; but, on the wide stage of humanity, one of the most 
noble and elevated that can be allotted to man. Unfortunately, however, the 
predominance and the arrogance of the English aristocracy is so great, and that 
of fashion yet so much more absolute and tyrannous, that such families, if my 
tribute of praise and admiration were ever to fall under their eye, would proba- 
bly feel less flattered by it, than they would be if 1 enumerated them among the 
leaders of ‘ton.’ ” 


It seems that the Colonel has since become a titled man, and 
in reference to the extract just quoted, the reviewer ejaculates 
thus: ‘Little did his highness think that a few short months 
only would elapse, before the brow of his ‘ worthy Colonel,’ fill- 
ing a respectable station in society, would be encircled with a 
baronial coronet; little did he imagine that his ‘country gentle- 
man,’ who ‘played an obscure part’ in London, was so soon to 
be converted into one of the ¢ leaders of ton,’ from amongst whom 
he had so flatteringly excluded him; little did he think that his 
hospitable friend was destined so soon to adorn the British peer- 
age as Lorp DrnorBen.”? What an overwhelming burst! It is 
extremely probable, that the Prince had not all these ‘ think- 
ings’’ and ¢‘ imaginings” about his host, or else he, doubtless, 
would not have taken him as a specimen of the class to which he 
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wished to pay a well deserved tribute, at the same time that he 
bestowed on the individual the lofty eulogium to which we sup- 
pose he is entitled. If he be a person of the character portrayed, 
he must assuredly have experienced much greater irritation at 
the manner in which he is alluded to by the reviewer, than by . 
the remarks of the Prince, especially when he came to the scan- 
dalous style in which a female member of his family is dragged 
before the public, by a revolting and totally unjustifiable inter- 
pretation of a portion of the letter. The Prince mentions that 
during his stay at Kenmell, he walked out one morning with 
‘¢the charming little Fanny, the youngest daughter of the house, 
who is not yet ‘out,’ ”? who accompanied him for the purpose of 
showing the park and garden, and her dairy and aviary. They 
were detained so long by sight seeing, as not to return in time 
for breakfast—<‘‘ the children’s gardens were to be visited, and a 
sort of summer house, and Heaven knows what; in short, we 
were too late, and got a scolding; Miss Fanny exclaimed, with 
true English pathos, ‘we do but row, and we are steer’d by 
fate,’ in the words of our proverb, Der mensch denkt Gott 
lenkt: Yes, indeed, thought I, the little philosopher is right: 
things always turn out differently from what one intends, even 
in such small events as these.”” Would it be deemed possible 
for any grossness of imagination to discover aught of evil in the 
relation of this simple incident? And does it not seem incredible 
that a responsible journal should have the hardihood to deduce 
from such premises the right of using language liks this: ‘¢ what 
‘the little philosopher’ meant by her pathetic exclamation, we 
cannot, of course, divine; nor what his Highness alludes to as 
an event; but the story, as his Highness has here printed and 
published it, may serve as a caution to Lord Dinorben, how he 
suffers the familiar visits of princes, and subjects himself to the 
jokes of such illustrious personages as feel themselves privileged, 
in return for the honour they confer upon him by their presence, 
to laugh at his ‘want of ‘ton,’’ and ridicule the kindnesses 
which ‘ people of his class’ are so apt to bestow.”” Even sup- 
posing the Prince to be sufficiently reprehensible to merit these 
denunciations, Lord Dinorben, withouf doubt, would still con- 
sider himself egregiously indebted to the generous benevolence 
of the reviewer, in giving his name in full to enlighten the mul- 
titude to whom the blanks in the text would have kept him in- 
visible. At all events, in this country, we should have found it 
no easy matter to unmask the person designed, without the friend- 
ly assistance of our contemporary. 

This is one instance, out of twenty, of the paltry manner in 
which the reviewer has endeavoured to fasten the vilest label on 
‘¢his Highness,”’ by violent distortions of unexceptionable phra- 
seology. He seems to take a peculiar and grovelling delight in 
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ferreting out an intrigue wherever a female is mentioned, no 
matter of what condition ; nor does he seruple, when the words, 
even, will not admit of the perversion desired, to alter their 
place, and change the context for the purpose of accomplishing 
his end. In an equally satisfactory way he convicts the Prince 
of all the other formidable misdemeanors which we have enu- 
merated in a preceding page ; but our readers must be as disgust- 
ed as we are ourselves at so disgraceful a record. 

The Edinburgh Review has, also, by no means deluged the 
princely traveller with compliments. It finds fault enough with 
him, and much more than justice or courtesy would warrant; 
but its article—though so morose in the vein as to induce the be- 
lief that the critic must have been born in October, if an old Ger- 
man prophecy recorded by the Prince be correct :— 


** Ein Junge geboren im Monat October 
Wird ein Critiker, und das ein recht grober ;” 


which in the version of the translator, means, 


A boy born in the month of October 
Will be a Critic, and a right surly one— 


is yet written in a dignified and serious tone, totally different 
from the ribaldry and pertness of its London compeer. It is in 
consequence much more likely to operate to the prejudice of the 
Prince than the other, which indeed is very well calculated to 
produce a feeling in his favour. 

In opposition to these two unkindly notices, the Westminster 
and Foreign Quarterly Reviews contain, each, a paper respecting 
the work, of an extremely courteous and laudatory character. 
The editor of the former journal, it is true, disclaims the respon- 
sibility of the article which it embraces, intimating a persuasion 
on his own part, that the volumes are not the lucubrations of a 
German Prince as they purport to be, but an indigenous produc- 
tion. This, however, is a surmise wholly unsupported by any 
evidence, whilst the proof afforded of the truth of what the title- 
page asserts, is abundant and conclusive. In all probability, the 
conjecture arose from the excellence of the translation, which the 
Edinburgh Reviewer informs us is the work of a lady: it is one 
of the very best versions that have ever fallen into our hands. 
It might well be mistaken for an original, so entirely exempt is 
it from that stiffness, inaccuracy, and foreign turn of expression 
and thought, which characterize almost every attempt to “do 
into English” the literature of other lands. The writer in the 
other periodical mentioned, has taken the London Quarterly se- 
verely to task for the article on which we have commented, re- 
buking its spirit and falsity in no measured, but richly merited 
terms. Enough, however, of reviewers; it is full time to intro- 
duce our readers more immediately to the reviewed. 

Prince Piickler-Muskau, on whom these letters have been so 
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generally fathered as to leave little doubt respecting the fact of 
the parentage, is a German nobleman and a subject of Prussia, 
who is still in the land of the living. We mention the latter cir- 
cumstance because the work is published as that of a deceased 

erson, by a supposititious editor, for the sake of concealing the 
egitimate authorship—a figment, however, so slightly contrived, 
as to indicate no great anxiety to prevent it from being pierced. ; 
He is evidently a man of no common order; but one whose 
accomplishments and talents entitle whatever he says to re- 
spectful attention. As an observer, he manifests singular shrewd- 
ness and quickness of apprehension; his reflections on what he 
notes, are sagacious and apposite, and if not of invariable correct- 
ness, always ingenious and plausible, whilst the opinions which 
he expresses on matters and things in general, as they chance to 
be elicited from him in the desultory course of epistolary corres- 
pondence, indicate a mind of diversified powers, equally conver- 
sant with literature and art, as well as an intimate acquaintance 
with society and the world. The transparency of his intellect, 
is, however, occasionally somewhat dimmed by the misty exha- 
lations of a German imagination ; but these are not always to be 
deprecated, as they now and then operate on his judgments, as 
a hazy atmosphere does upon the golden beams of the orb of day, 
lending them an agreeable variety of tinge, and a pleasing indis- 
tinctness of hue, which compensate for the want of a perfect illu- 
mination. In his propensity for roaming, he seems to be akin to 
the famous Ithacan, and his travels have not served merely 
the object of gratifying a restless curiosity and morbid appe- 
tite for varied novelty. They may be said to have verified the 
dictum of Bacon, that ‘travel in the younger is a part of educa- 
tion,”’ from the beneficial effects which they appear to have pro- 
duced on both his head and his heart; and in the prosecution of 
them, it might be affirmed that he practically followed, to a con- 
siderable extent, the wise and salutary counsels which the same 
illustrious teacher of his race has afforded in his Essay on “ Tra- 
vel.”? His knowledge of books is not confined to those of his ver- 
nacular tongue, but embraces the literature of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, and apparently, also, that which is denominated 
classical par excellence ; and his reading is turned by him toa 
profitable account. The information, however, which he displays, ; 
is not of the most profound kind; nor do his faculties strike as 
much for their solidity and depth, as for brilliancy and variety. In 
disposition we should judge him to be vivacious, affectionate, and 
generous, rather volatile, perhaps, and capricious, and somewhat 
given to self-indulgence and egotism—in character high-toned and 
honourable—in temperament enthusiastic, but irresolute, with 
an infusion of sentimentalism and romance, of a kind well adapt- 
ed to act as an ignis fatuus to his reason, and a source of hypo- 
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chondriacal disquietude of soul. One thing, at all events, we can 
confidently assert ; it would be difficult to find a more pleasant 
companion within the two covers of a book. 

The Letters which he has indited about the United Kingdom, 
are addressed to his wife, under the nom de guerre of Julia, and 
constitute four of the most entertaining, interesting, and we may 
add, instructive volumes, which it has been our good fortune to 
encounter for some time past. They are replete with pleasant 
narrative, admirable description, sagacious and pointed remark, 
mixed up with a quantum of amusing anecdote, playful humour 
and irony, piquant satire which never degenerates into coarse- 
ness, ingenious criticism, and curious philosophy—the whole in- 
vested with a mantle of gentlemanly ease, which adds doubly to 
the effect. They are written in a genuine epistolary style, as if 
they were boné fide intended for no other eyes than those of the 
lady to whom they are directed—a merit which can be claimed 
by very few of the publications entitled Letters from this and that 
part of the globe, of which the London press is so prolific. Most 
travellers of the present day, opining with the Latin poet, that, 
‘¢scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter,’? and deeming 
it, in consequence, their bounden duty to favour the world with 
a communication of what they have seen and heard in the course 
of their wanderings, write always to the public, and with the 
fear of the public ever before their eyes. But in the epistles of 
this Prince, there is anabsence of all starchness and studied me- 
rit; they exhibit no appearance of effort; no attempt to pass 
<< the flaming bounds of space and time,’’ except in some of the 
metaphysical speculations, which are not altogether free from pre- 
tension ; no desire to make a display of ponderous learning about 
any and every matter, or to garnish with exordiums and perora- 
tions, the most insignificant descriptions and stories. He writes, 
in short, with the perfect abandon of unrestrained intercourse 
with an intimate friend. 

The grave and the gay, the trifling and the severe, are blend- 
ed together with very little order, just as the mood happens to 
be uppermost. Not unfrequently, the reader, whilst interest- 
ed in some animated narrative, or laughing at some ludicrous pic- 
ture, all at once finds himself immersed in ethics or metaphysics. 
Like Sir Arthur Wardour and Isabella, in the famous scene of 
the Antiquary, whilst enjoying an exhilarating prospect, the 
waves rush fearfully upon him before he is conscious of danger, 
and unless an escape be speedily effected by turning over a cer- 
tain number of pages, he runs considerable risk of being drench- 
ed with not the clearest of liquids; for the current of the Prince’s 
ideas on various abstract questions, is certainly not entitled to 
challenge the crystal as its emblem. He may, however, have 
a notification of the approach of peril, by consulting the ‘‘ head-~ 
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ings’’ of each page, which give an idea of its subject-matter. For 
instance, when at page 264 he is entertained by an account of Mas- 
ter Burke, let him not deem himself safe, but regard the top of 
the next, where he will behold ¢ free will’’ in large capitals ; let 
him then by all means take to flight, until he meet with a less 
formidable sign. But to give a certain nameless gentleman his 
due, we must acknowledge that all the Prince’s disquisitions are 
not deserving of such treatment, some of them being well worthy 
of perusal and even of study, from the soundness and beauty of 

the philosophy they inculcate. 
ith regard to religion, the notions which he promulgates, 
partake of the Utopian traits of his character. He recommends 
a system of purification and reformation that should entitle him 
to the undying honour of being enrolled among the sweeping 
and cleaning associates of the illustrious Hudibras, who deported 
themselves, according to the veracious chronicler and encomiast 

of their deeds, 
** As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended ;” 

and his reasonings on the subject are not remarkable for cogency 
of logic, or strictness of philosophy. He does not discriminate 
between perversion and tendency, and forgets, in his specula- 
tions, the irretrievable infirmity of human nature, which taints, 
and, until the arrival of the millenium, must continue to taint 
with its inherent foulness, every thing, however pure and per- 
fect, with which it can come in contact. But his religious views 
are far from being of the dark complexion which is ascribed to 
them by the writer in the London Quarterly. Although he cer- 
tainly does appear to disclaim a fixed belief in any one system 
of faith, yet there is i his remarks to startle the most 
sensitively religious mind. To defend these opinions is assuredly 
not our desire—our only wish is to exonerate him from the im- 
tation of blasphemy and impiety, so charitably cast upon him 
y the Reviewer. We should, indeed, be very loth to undertake 
the advocacy of the assertion, that a definite creed is not indis- 
pensable for the well-being of man. This doctrine, if it may so 
be termed, seems to us totally irreconcilable with the belief in a 
Saviour who has inculcated by example and precept the manner 
in which all men should toil for their eternal welfare. His la- 
bours, his sufferings, his death, would be useless, if after he had 
established by them a religion intended to regulate the conduct 
of mankind, every one should be at liberty to follow the fallible 
dictates of his own weak reason; and Omnipotent wisdom can 
do nothing without an adequate object. An individual, there- 
fore, who is so unfortunate as not to possess a decided belief— 
who is tossed about on the wide and perilous sea of uncertainty 
—is, without doubt, one greatly to be pitied ; he wants the main 
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safeguard of virtue, the only sure means of attaining the end for 
which he was created ; but if he utters nothing derogatory to re- 
ligion in general, and is always respectful, often even fervent, 
in his allusions to the Deity, he is not to be stigmatized and re- 
viled as if he were the fool who said unto himself, «there is no 
God.” 

The political principles which are expressed in these volumes, 
are decidedly of a liberal cast, although it might seem to be the 
Prince’s trade to be an uncompromising aristocrat and royalist, 
as it was that of the famous Frederick. Our purpose, however, 
is not to favour our readers with an insight into his opinions “de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,’? of which, by the way, he 
himself is most philanthropically generous. There are very few 
‘¢mortal mixtures of earth’s mould,’’ whose views on all or most 
matters, are worthy of being disclosed for the benefit of their 
brethren of the human family. They must, indeed, be ‘lights 
of the world,” as well as ‘‘ demigods of fame,’’ who can radiate 
effulgence in every direction, and the Prince, whatever be his 
lustre, from which we are not at all disposed to detract, is yet 
by no means a luminary whose magnitude and splendour would 
authorize us to number him amid the orbs of that dazzling galaxy. 
Our principal object is to transfer to our pages some of the im- 
pressions which he records with respect to the people and coun- 
try of England, as it is a long time since we have been presented 
with the result of the observations of an accomplished foreigner, 
fitted both by character and opportunities to judge upon the con- 
dition of that land in which we naturally continue to take the 
deepest interest, in spite of the causes of alienation which subsist. 
It is here, also, that the chief value of his letters is to be found. 
He excels in hitting off national character—in seizing with a bold 
hand its prominent features, as well as catching the minor and 
more evanescent peculiarities of customs and manners, and ex- 
hibiting them in piquant and vivid colours. He does not, to be 
sure, pretend to furnish an elaborate and finished picture, or to 
display a profound and extensive knowledge of the nature and 
effects of the institutions of Great Britain. All that he does, is 
to record the observations as they arise in his mind, about what- 
ever chances to strike his notice ; in other words, to give a run- 
ning commentary on the history of his adventures. Of course, 
as he takes no especial pains to ascertain the perfect justness of 
his information and opinions, he not unfrequently falls into errors 
both of fact and of inference, but none of his mistakes seem im- 
putable to a propensity for wilful misrepresentation. Although 
it cannot be denied that his prejudices are not in favour of Eng- 
land, nevertheless, on the whole, he may exact, with unhesi- 
tating confidence, the praise of fairness and impartiality. 

One great charm of his letters, is the manner in which he lets 
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us into his own character, by his unreserved self-examinations 
and disclosures respecting himself, by which he occasions as great 
an interest to be taken in the hero as in the adventures. This is 
an important point gained for the writer of a book of travels, 
there being an attraction in personal narrative, when we are not 
indifferent to the individual, that compensates even for a defi- 
ciency of intrinsic interest in the story. Without doubt, there is 
a considerable surplus of egotism in the Prince’s allusions to 
himself, but there is nothing in his vanity of a description to 
alienate or disgust ; on the contrary, though we may often be in- 
clined to smile at his conceit, his frankness, generally speaking, 
creates a decided feeling in his favour. We are disposed, also, 
to forgive a good deal on the ground of his writing to a wife, in 
corresponding with whom, one may be allowed to talk much 
more of one’s self, than when holding communion with the 
public. 

His first letter from London is dated the 5th of October, 1826. 
The sojourn which he made in the great metropolis, ‘¢ off and 
on,” was of nearly two years duration, during which he occupied 
himself as it might be imagined a gentleman of his taste and 
pursuits, with access to the highest circles, and adequately sup- 
plied with the indispensable, however <‘filthy,”’ article of lucre, 
would do. Society, amusements, sight-seeing, every thing that 
could attract and interest an intelligent and inquisitive stranger, 
caused his residence to be as agreeable and profitable to himself, 
maugre various subjects of complaint, as the diurnal account of 
it which he gives to his fair correspondent, must have proved 
to her, and to all who did not peruse it in a spirit of bitter pre- 
judice. 

On his arrival, he was struck with the improvement which 
has been effected in the appearance of the city, by the ‘ gigantic 
designs” of Mr. Nash, and declares that it wore, for the first 
time, ‘‘the air of a seat of government, and not of an immea- 
surable metropolis of shopkeepers, to use Napoleon’s expres- 
sion.”” At the same time, he justly ridicules the preposterous 
taste of the architect as exhibited in the buildings, which impart 
to Regent street, and the ‘‘terraces’’ facing Regent’s park, so 
gingerbread an aspect. On the other hand, the landscape-gar- 
dening part of the park, which also originated with Mr. Nash, 
is eulogized by him as faultless ; so that on the whole, this gen- 
tleman has no right to be discontented with his treatment. ‘If 
ever London,”’ says the Prince, ‘‘ has the quays, and St. Paul’s 
Church is laid open, according to the ingenious project of Colonel 
French, she will excel all other cities in magnificence, as much 
as she does in magnitude.’’ Does not the following description 
of London hotels, with the reservation of the pecuniary part, in- 
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spire one with a longing for taking there, “mine ease in mine 
own inn.” 


** What would delight you here is the extreme cleanliness of the houses, the 
great convenience of the furniture, and the good manners and civility of all serv- 
ing people. It is true that one pays for all that appertains to luxury (for the 
strictly necessary is not much dearer than with us, ) six times as high; but then 
one has six times as much comfort. In the inns every thing is far better and 
more abundant than on the Continent. The bed, for instance, which consists 
of several mattresses laid one upon another, is large enough to contain two or 
three persons; and when the curtains which hang from the square tester support- 
ed on substantial mahogany columns, are drawn around you, you find yourself 
as it were in a little cabinet,—a room, which would be a very comfortable dwell- 
ing for a Frenchman. On your washing-table you find—not one miserable 
water-bottle, with a single earthen or silver jug and basin, and a long strip of a 
towel, such as are given you in all hotels and many private houses in France and 
Germany; but positive tubs of handsome porcelain, in which you may plunge 
half your body; cocks which instantly supply you with streams of water at plea- 
sure; half a dozen wide towels; a multitude of fine glass bottles and glasses, great 
and small; a large standing looking-glass, foot-baths, &c., not to mention other 
anonymous conveniences of the toilet, all of equal elegance. 

‘** Every thing presents itself before you in so attractive a guise, that as soon 
as you wake you are allured by all the charms of the bath. If you want any 
thing, the sound of your bell brings either a neatly dressed maid-servant, with a 
respectful curtesy, or a smart well-dressed waiter, who receives your orders in 
the garb and with the air of an adroit valet; instead of an uncombed lad, in a 
short jacket and green apron, who asks you, with a mixture of stupidity and in- 
solence, * Was schaffen’s Ihr Gnoden ?? (What is it, Your Honour ?) or ‘ Haben 
Sie hier jeklingelt ?? (Was it you, here, that rung ?), and then runs out again 
without understanding properly what is wanted. Good carpets cover the floors 
of-all the chambers ; and in the brightly polished steel grate burns a cheerful 
fire, instead of the dirty logs, or the smoky and ill-smelling stoves to be found 
in so many of our inns. 

**If you go out, you never find a dirty staircase, nor one in which the lighting 
serves only to make darkness visible. ‘Throughout the house, day and night, 
reign the greatest order and decency ; and in some hotels every spacious set of 
apartments has its own staircase, so that no one comes in contact with others. 
At table, the guest is furnished with a corresponding profusion of white table 
linen, and brilliantly polished table utensils ; with a well-filled ‘ plat de ménage’, 
and an elegance of setting out which leaves nothing to wish for. The servants 
are always there when you want them, and yet are not intrusive: the master of 
the house generally makes his appearance with the first dish, and inquires whe- 
ther every thing is as you desire ;—in short, the best inns afford every thing that 
is to be found in the house of a travelled gentleman, and the attendance is per- 
haps more perfect and respectful. It is true, the reckoning is of a piece with 
the rest, and you must pay the waiters nearly as much as you would a servant of 
your own. In the first hotels, a waiter is not satisfied with less than two pounds 
a-week for his own private fees. Such gifts or vails are more the order of the 
day in England than in any other country, and are asked with the greatest 
shamelessness even in the churches.” 


We must also take the liberty of extracting his account of those 
unique institutions—the ne plus ultras of convenience and lux- 
ury—the famous ‘¢ Club Houses’’ of London, more especially, as 
he has inserted into it some capital strictures on English man- 
ners. There, indeed, a stranger may find a compensation for the 
annoyances of his isolated situation. When in the morning of a 
drizzling, foggy, blue-devil day, such as those only, who have 
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visited the emporium of mists and smoke, can picture to themselves 
in all its horrors, he takes his seat in the richly furnished and 
admirably arranged library, with every species of literary food 
spread out before him, from the most substantial fare of the classi- 
cal shelves, down to the lightest and most epicurean bonnes 
bouches arrayed in tempting order on the “ periodical”’ tables, 
with a certainty of varying the nature of his occupations by an 
encounter with agreeable society, and of being able to obtain 
every gratification of the calls of appetite which a perfect cuisine 
ean afford, provided in that exquisite style of cleanliness and 
propriety, peculiar to England—when, we say, he lolls in an 
easy chair with all these concomitants, external and internal, 
of luxurious lounging, the atmosphere of the place appears so 
thoroughly impregnated with the sense of comfort, that every 
breath which he inhales, seems to diffuse throughout his entire 
system, that feeling of complacent satisfaction which is among 
the most delicious of sensations for any period of time. The 
dismal aspect of things without, imparts tenfold enhancement 
to the enjoyment within, and he hugs himself in an emotion 
of self-gratulation, which, at the moment, extorts from him a 
blessing on his stars for conducting him to London, as heartfelt 
as the exclamations of another character which he is frequently in- 
duced to bestow upon them, on the same account. But Mr. Ro- 
gers must excuse us, we have no more space for an indulgence 
of the ‘Pleasures of Memory,” however enticing his recom- 
mendations. Give ear, or rather eye, to the Prince, ye whom it 
may concern. 

**In the absence of society, the various Clubs, (to which, cont to former 
custom, a stranger can now gain admittance,) are a very agreeable resource. 
Our ambassador introduced me into two of them,—the United Service Club, into 
which no foreigners are admitted except ambassadors and military men,—the 
latter of the rank of staff-officers: and the Travellers’ Club, into which every 
foreigner of education, who has good introductions, is admitted ; though every 
three months he is made to undergo the somewhat humiliating ceremony of re- 
questing a fresh permission, to which he is held with almost uncivil severity. 

“In Germany, people have as little notion of the elegance and comfort of 
Clubs, as of the rigorous execution of their laws which prevail here. 

‘** All that luxury and convenience, without magnificence, demand, is here to 
be found in as great perfection as in the best private houses. ‘The stairs and 
rooms are covered with fresh and handsome carpets, and rugs (sheep-skins with 
the wool nicely prepared and dyed of bright colours) are laid before the doors 
to prevent drafts : marble chimney-pieces, handsome looking-glasses (always of 
one piece,—a necessary part of solid English luxury), a profusion of furniture, 
&c. render every apartment extremely comfortable. Even scales, by which to ' 
ascertain one’s weight daily—a strange taste of the English—are not wanting. j 
The numerous servants are never seen but in shoes, and in the neatest livery or 
plain clothes; and a porter is always at his post to take charge of great-coats 
and umbrellas. This latter article in England deserves attention, since umbrel- 
las, which are unfortunately so indispensable, are stolen in the most shame- 
less manner, be it where it may, if you do not take particular care of them. 
This fact is so notorious, that I must translate for your amusement a passage from 
a newspaper, relating to some Society for the encouragement of virtue, which 
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was to award a prize for the most honourable action. ‘The choice,’ continues 
the author, ‘ was become extremely difficult; and it was nearly determined to 
give the prize to an individual who had paid his tailor’s bill punctually for several 
years; when another was pointed out, who had twice sent home an umbrella 
left athis house. At this unheard-of act,’ adds the journalist, ‘the company first 
fell into mute wonder that so much virtue was still found in Israel ; but at length 
loud and enthusiastic applause left the choice no longer doubtful.’ 

“In the elegant and well-furnished library there is also a person always at hand 
to fetch you the books you want. You find all the journals in a well-arranged 
reading-room ; and in a small room for maps and charts, a choice of the newest 
and best in their kind. This is so arranged that all the maps, rolled up, hang 
one over another on the wall, thus occupying but a small space; and each is ea- 
sily drawn down for use by a little loop in the centre. A pull ata loop at the 
side rolls up the map again by a very simple piece of mechanism. The name 
of each country is inscribed in such large letters on the mahogany staff on which 
the map is rolled, that it may be read with ease across the room. By this con- 
trivance a great number of maps may be hung in a very small closet, and when 
wanted, may be found and inspected in a moment, without the slightest trouble, 
or derangement of the others. 

*“‘The table,—I mean the eating,—with most men the first thing, and with 
me not the last,—is generally prepared by a French cook, as well and as cheap- 
ly as it is possible to have it in London. As the Club provides the wines, and 
sells them again to each member, they are very drinkable and reasonable. But 
‘ gourmands’ must ever miss the finest wines, even at the best tables in London. 
This arises from the strange habit of the English (and these people, too, stick 
faster to their habits than an oyster to its shell, ) of getting their wines from Lon- 
don wine-inerchants, instead of importing them from the places where they 
grow, as we do. Now these wine-merchants adulterate the wine to such a de- 
gree, that one who was lately prosecuted for having some thousand bottles of 
port and claret in his cellars which had not paid duty, proved that all this wine 
was manufactured by himself in London, and thus escaped the penalty. You 
may imagine, therefore, what sort of brewage you often get under the high- 
sounding names of Champagne, Lafitte, &c. The dealers scarcely ever buy 
the very best which is to be had in the native lands of the several wines, for the 
obvious reason that they could make little or no profit of it; at best they only 
use it to enable them to get off other wine of inferior quality. 

Excuse this wine-digression, which to you, who drink only water, cannot be 
very interesting ; but you know I write for us both, and to me the subject is, I 
confess, not unimportant. ‘Gern fiihre ich Wein im Munde.’ 

** But let us back to our Clubs. 

“The peculiarity of English manners may be much better observed here, at the 
first ‘ abord,’ than in the great world, which is everywhere more or less alike ; 
whereas the same individuals, of whom it is in part composed, show themselves 
here with much less restraint. In the first place, the stranger must admire the 
refinement of convenience with which Englishmen sit : it must be confessed that 
a man who is ignorant of the ingenious English chairs, of every form, and adapt- 
ed to every degree of fatigue, indisposition, or constitutional peculiarity, really 
loses a large share of earthly enjoyment. It is a positive pleasure even to see an 
Englishman sit, or rather lie, in one of these couch-like chairs by the fire-side. A 
contrivance like a reading-desk attached to the arm, and furnished with a can- 
dlestick, is so placed before him, that with the slightest touch he can bring it 
nearer or further, push it to the right or the left, at pleasure. A curious ma- 
chine, several of which stand around the large fire-place, receives one or both 
of his feet ; and the hat on his head completes this enchanting picture of super- 
lative comfort. 

«* This latter circumstance is the most difficult of imitation to a man brought 
up in the old schol. Though he can never refrain from a provincial sort of 
shudder when he enters the brilliantly lighted saloon of the Club-house, where 
dukes, ambassadors and lords, elegantly dressed, are sitting at the card-tables, 
yet if he wishes to be ‘fashionable’ he must keep on his hat, advance to a party 
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at whist, nod to one or two of his acquaintances; then carelessly taking up a 
newspaper, sink down on a sofa, and, not till after some time, ‘ emir Sa A 
throw down his hat (which perhaps has all the while been a horrid annoyance 
to him); or, if he stays but a few minutes, not take it off at all. 

“The practice of half lying instead of sitting ; sometimes of lying at full length ; 
on the carpet at the feet of ladies; of crossing one leg over the other in such a 3 
manner as to hold the foot in the hand; of putting the hands in the arm-holes of 3 
the waistcoat, and so on,—are all things which have obtained in the best com- 
pany and the most exclusive circles: it is therefore very possible that the keep- 
ing on the hat may arrive at the same honour. In this case it will doubtless find 
its way into Paris society, which, after being formerly aped by all Europe, now 
disdains not to ape the English,—sometimes grotesquely enough,—and, as is 
usual in such cases, often outdoes its original. 

** On the other hand, the English take it very ill of foreigners if they reprove 
a waiter who makes them wait, or brings one thing instead of another, or if they 
give their commands in a loud or lordly tone of voice ; though the English them- 
selves often do this in their own country, and much more in ours, and though 
the dining-room of the Club is in fact only a more elegant sort of ‘restauration’, 
where every man must pay his reckoning after he has dined. It is regarded not 
only as improper, but as unpleasant and offensive if any one reads during dinner. 
It is not the fashion in England; and, as I have this bad habit in a supreme de- 
gree, I have sometimes remarked satirical signs of displeasure on the counte- 
nances of a few Islanders of the old school, who shook their heads as they passed 
me. One must be on one’s guard, generally, to do things as little as possible 
unlike the English, and yet not to try to imitate them servilely in every thing, 
for no race of men can be more intolerant. Most of them see with reluctance 
the introduction of any foreigner into their more private societies, and all regard 
it as a distinguished favour and obligation conferred upon us. 

“But of all offences against English manners which a man can commit, the 
three following are the greatest :—to put his knife to his mouth instead of his 
fork ; to take up sugar or asparagus with his fingers; or, above all, to spit any- 
where in a room. These are certainly laudable prohibitions, and well-bred 
people of all countries avoid such practices,—though even on these points man- 
ners alter greatly ; for Marshal Richelieu detected an adventurer who passed 
himself off for a man of rank, by the single circumstance of his taking up olives 
with his fork and not with his fingers. ‘The ridiculous thing is the amazing im- 
portance which is here attached to them. The last-named crime is so pedanti- 
cally proscribed in England, that you might seek through all London in vain to 
find such a piece of furniture as a spitting-box. A Dutchman, who was very 
uncomfortable for the want of one, declared with great indignation, that an En- 
glishman’s only spitting-box was his stomach. These things are, I repeat, more 
than trivial, but the most important rules of behaviour in foreign countries almost 
always regard trivialities. Had I, for example, to give a few universal rules toa ; 
young traveller, I should seriously counsel him thus :—In Naples, treat the peo- 
ple brutally ; in Rome, be natural; in Austria, don’t talk politics; in France, 
give yourself no airs; in Germany, a great many; and in England, don’t spit. 
With these rules, the young man would get on very well. What one must 
justly admire is the well-adapted arrangement of every thing belonging to the 
economy of life and of all public establishments in England, as well as the sys- 
tematical rigour with which what has once been determined on is unalterably 
followed up. In Germany, all good inctitutions soon fall asleep, and new brooms 
alone sweep clean; here it is quite otherwise. On the other hand, every thing is 
not required of the same person, but exactly so much, and no more, as falls 
within his department. The treatment of servants is as excellent as their per- 
formance of their duties. Each has his prescribed field of activity; in which, 
however, the strictest and most punctual execution of orders is required of him, 
and in any case of neglect the master knows whom he has‘to call to account. 
At the same time, the servants enjoy a reasonable freedom, and have certain 
portions of time allotted to them, which their master carefully respects. The 
whole treatment of the serving classes is much more decorous, and combined 
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with more ‘égards’, than with us; but then they are so entirely excluded from 
all familiarity, and such profound respect is exacted from them, that they appear 
to be considered rather as machines than as beings of the same order. This, and 
their high wages, are no doubt the causes that the servants really possess more 
external dignity than any other class in England, relatively to their station. 

**In many cases it would be a very pardonable blunder in a foreigner to take 
the valet for the lord, especially if he happened to imagine that courtesy and a 
good address were the distinguishing marks of a man of quality. This test 
would be by no means applicable in England, where these advantages are not to 
be found among the majority of persons of the higher classes; though there are 
some brilliant exceptions, and their absence is often redeemed by admirable and 
solid qualities. 

**In the men, indeed, their arrogance, often amounting to rudeness, and their 
high opinion of themselves, do not sit so ill; but in the women, it is as disgust- 
ing and repulsive, as, in some other of their countrywomen, the vain effort to 
ape continental grace and vivacity. 

**T once before praised the admirable spirit of adaptation and arrangement 
which pervades all establishments here. As a sample, I will give you the organ- 
ization of the card-room in the Travellers’ Club-house. This is not properly a 
gaming club, but, as its name denotes, one expressly for travellers. Such only 
can become actual members of it as have travelled a certain prescribed number 
of miles on the Continent, or have made yet more distant expeditions. In spite 
of this, one does not perceive that they are become less English, which, how- 
ever, I do not quarrel with. At the Travellers’ Club, then, short whist and 
ecarté are eel very high, but no hazard. 

**In our Casinos, ‘ Ressources’, and so on, a man who wishes.to play must first 
laboriously seek out a party; and if the tables are full, may have to wait hours 
till one is vacant. Here it is a law that every one who comes may take his seat 
at any table at which a rubber has just ended, when he who has played two 
consecutive rubbers must give up his place. It is pleasant, too, to a man who 
has lost, and fancies that the luck goes with the place, to quit it and seek better 
fortune in another. 

* In the centre of the room stands a ‘ bureau’ at which is posted a clerk, who 
rings whenever a waiter is wanted ; brings the bill; and, if any contested point 
occur, fetches the classical authorities on whist ; for never is the slightest offence 
against the rules of the game suffered to pass without the infliction of the annex- 
ed punishment. This is rather annoying to a man who plays only for amusement ; 
but yet it is a wise plan, and forms good players. The same clerk distributes 
the markers to the players. To obviate the great annoyance of meeting with a 
bad payer, the Club is the universal payer. Actual money does not make its 
appearance, but every man who sits down to play receives a little basket of 
markers of various forms, the value of which is inscribed upon them, and which 
the clerk enters in his book ; as often as he loses, he asks for more. Each play- 
er reckons with the clerk, and either proves his loss, or, if he has won, delivers 
up the markers. In either case he receives a card containing a statement of the 
result, and the duplicate of the reckoning in the account-book. 

** As soon as any one is indebted more than a hundred pounds, he must pay it 
in the following morning to the clerk ; and every man who has any demands can 
claim his money at any time. 

«‘ None but a nation so entirely commercial as the English can be expected 
to attain to this perfection of methodizing and arrangement. In no other coun- 
try are what are here emphatically called ‘habits of business’ carried so exten- 
sively into social and domestic life ; the value of time, of order, of despatch, of 
inflexible routine, nowhere so well understood. This is the great key to the 
most striking national characteristics. The quantity of material objects pro- 
duced and accomplished—the work done—in England, exceeds all that man ever 
effected. The causes and the qualities which have produced these results have 
as certainly given birth to the dulness, the contracted views, the routine habits 
of thouglit as well as of action, the inveterate prejudices, the unbounded desire 
for, and deference to, wealth, which characterize the mass of Englishmen.” 
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Not long after the Prince’s arrival, the Newmarket races took 
lace, and, of course, he favoured them with his <‘ thorough-il- 
ustrious” presence. In riding thither, he was struck anew with 

the beauty of the country, and the extraordinary neatness and 
elegance of every place through which the road lay. He is, on 
all occasions, enthusiastic in his allusions to most of the charac- 
teristics of English scenery, as will be seen anon, whilst he just- 
ly animadverts on the fatiguing monotony of its perfection. 


** These fertile and well-cultivated fields ; these thousands of comfortable and 
pretty farm-houses and cottages scattered over every part of the country; this 
incessant stream of elegant carriages, well-mounted horsemen, and well-dressed 
foot passengers, are peculiar to England. The beautiful picture has but one 
fault,—it is all too cultivated, too perfect ; thence always and everywhere the 
same, and consequently, in the long run, wearisome :—indeed I can even con- 
ceive that it must become distasteful in time, like a savoury dish of dainties to 
the stomach of a sated man. This may explain the great taste of the English 
for travelling on the Continent. It is just so in life,—the thing men can the 
least bear is undisturbed good fortune, and it may be doubted whether father 
Adam would not have died of ennui in paradise.” 


The picture which he draws of the racing, betting, ‘ black- 
legging,’’ and ‘‘ sharpering,”’ of this grand national festival, is in 
his most animated and graphic style. We must transcribe a por- 
tion of it. 


‘*At a certain distance from the goal, about a hundred paces to the side, 
stands another white post called the betting-post. Here the bettors assemble, 
after they have seen the horses saddled in the stables at the beginning of the 
course, thoroughly examined into all the circumstances of the impending race, or 
perhaps given a wink to some devoted jockey. The scene which ensues 
would to many appear the most strange that ever was exhibited. In noise, up- 
roar, and clamour, it resembles a Jews’ synagogue, with a greater display of pas- 
sion. The persons of the drama are the first peers of England, livery-servants, 
the lowest ‘sharpers’ and ‘black-legs’;—in short, all who have money to bet, 
here claim equal rights ; nor is there any marked difference in their external a 

nce. Most of them have pocket-books in their hands, each calls aloud his 

t, and when it is taken, each party immediately notes it in his book. Dukes, 
lords, and rogues, shout, scream, and halloo together, and bet together, 
with a volubility and in a technical language out of which a foreigner is puzzled 
to make any thing; till suddenly the ~ is heard, ‘The horses have started !’ 
In a minute the crowd disperses; but the bettors soon meet again at the ropes 
which enclose the course. You see a multitude of telescopes, opera-glasses and 
eye-glasses, levelled from the carriages and by the horsemen, in the direction 
whence the jockeys are coming. With the speed of the wind they are seen ap- 

roaching ; and for a few moments a deep and anxious silence pervades the mot- 
ey aout ; while a manager on horseback keeps the course clear, and applies 
his whip without ceremony to the shoulders of any intruder. The calm endures 
but a moment ;—then once more arises the wildest uproar; shouts and lamenta- 
tions, curses and cheers, re-echo on every side, from Lords and Ladies, far and 
wide. ‘Ten to four upon the Admiral!’ ‘A hundred to one upon Madame 
Vestris !? ‘Small Beer against the field !’ &c. are heard from the almost frantic 
bettors: and scarcely do you hear a ‘Done!’ uttered here and there, when the 
noble animals are before you—past you—in the twinkling of an eye ; the next 
moment at the goal, and luck, or skill, or knavery, have decided the victory. 
The great losers look blank for a moment; the winners triumph aloud; many 
make ‘bonne mine a mauvais jeu,’ and dart to the spot, where the horses are 
unsaddled and the jockeys weighed, to see if some irregularity may not yet give 
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them a chance. In a quarter of an hour the same scene begins anew with other 
horses, and is repeated six or seven times, ‘ Voila les courses de Newmarket !’ 

“The first day I was gifted with such a prophetic vision, that twice, by the 
mere exercise of my proper observation and judgment, I betted upon the win- 
ner at the saddling, and gained a considerable sum. But I had the usual fate of 
play,—what I won that day I lost the hext, and as much more to boot. Who- 
ever is a permanent winner here, is sure of his game beforehand; and it is well 
known that the principles of many of the English nobility are remarkably wide 
and expansive on this head.” 


In conclusion, he gives a caution with respect to the Club at 
the race ground: ‘‘It is purely a gambling club, which a man 
should beware of in England, more than in any other country.”’ 

Whilst at Newmarket, he made the acquaintance of a rich 
merchant’s family, who resided at their country-seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, from whom he received an invitation to spend a day 
or two with them, which he accepted. He repaired thither, ac- 
companied by a noble Hungarian friend, who had been the me- 
dium of his introduction. 


‘* We found a pretty numerous company, consisting of the master and mistress 
of the house, both of middle age, their eldest married daughter with her hus- 
band, two younger daughters, a neighbouring Baronet with his pretty wife, and 
her very pleasing but very melancholy sister, Miss » a much courted lady 
who frequently moves in higher circles, three gentlemen not remarkable for any 
thing, the son of the house, and lastly, a London beau of the second class,—a 
study of an aspiring City Dandy. 

“The Baronet had served in Germany, and had, as he told us, obtained the 
cross of Maria Theresa. He did not wear it because he thought the thing very 
well for a young man, but not at all suitable to the quiet country gentleman’s 
life he now led. He was a simple, kind-hearted man, who appeared to have 
been invited to meet us as best acquainted with the Continent. We however 
preferred taking lessons in English manners of his wife and her sister. 

“ According to this system of manners, as it appeared, a visit from two £ No- 
blemen,’ (even foreign ones, though these are full fifty per cent. under natives, ) 
was an honour to a house of the ‘volée’ of our host’s. We were therefore 
amazingly ‘fétés’; even the Dandy was—as far as the rules of his ‘ métier’ per- 
mitted—civil and obliging to us. It is an almost universal weakness of the un- 
noble in England, to parade an acquaintance ~ith the noble : the noble do the 
same with regard to the ‘fashionable’ or ‘ exclusive’; a peculiar caste, an impe- 
rium in imperio, which exercises a still more despotical power in society, and is 
not influenced by rank, still less by riches, but finds the possibility of its main- 
tenance only in this national foible. 

‘* It is therefore a great delight to the English of the middle classes to travel 
on the Continent, where they easily make acquaintance with people of rank, of 
whom they can talk as of intimate friends when they come home. A merchant’s 
wife once gave me a specimen of this: ‘Do you know the Queen of » 
said she. I replied that ‘I had had the honour of being presented to her.’ ‘She 
is a great friend of mine,’ added she,—exactly as if she had been talking of her 
husband’s partner’s wife. She immediately exhibited, among the numerous 
trinkets which hung about her, a portrait of the Queen, which, as she said, Her 
Majesty had given her. 

** It was very likely true, for her daughter produced a letter from Princess 
» a married daughter of the Queen, containing the most confidential com- 
munications concerning her marriage and domestic affairs, which has probabl 
been made to serve for some time as ‘cheval de parade’ to gratify the vanity of 
the possessor.” 
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From the letter narrating this visit to “ Julia,’’? we must make 
another extract. 


**It requires a considerable fortune here to keep up a country-house; for 
custom demands many luxuries, and, according to the aspiring and imitative 
manners of the country, as much (in the main things) at the shop eeper’s house, 
as at the Duke’s;—a handsomely fitted-up house, with elegant furniture, plate, 
servants in new and handsome liveries, a profusion of dishes and foreign wines, 
rare and expensive dessert, and in all things an appearance of superfluity,— 
‘plenty’ as the English call it. As long as there are visitors in the house, this 
way of life goes on; but many a family atones for it by meager fare when alone : 
for which reason nobody here ventures to pay a visit in the country without be- 
ing invited, and these invitations usually fix the day and hour. The acquaint- 
ances are generally numerous ; and as both room and the time allotted to the 
reception of guests are small, one must give place to another. True hospitality 
this can hardly be called; it is rather the display of one’s own possessions, for 
the purpose of dazzling as many as a ang After a family has thus kept open 
house for a month or two, they go for the remainder of the time they have to 
spend in the country, to make visits at the houses of others; but the one hospi- 
table month costs as much as a wealthy landed proprietor spends in a whole 
year with us. 

** As you never were in England, I must say a few words on the routine of 
an English dinner, which, as I have said, is, ‘& peu de chose prés’, everywhere 
alike. 

“ You like the details of daily life, and have often told me that you feel the 
want of them in most books of travels, and yet that nothing gives you a more 
lively conception of a foreign country. You must therefore forgive me if I go 
into trifles. 

** The gentlemen lead the ladies into the dining-room, not as in France, by 
the hand, but by the arm ; and here, as there, are emancipated from the neces- 
sity of those antiquated bows, which even in some of the best society in Ger- 
many, are exchanged every time one hands out a lady. On the other hand, 
there is a most anxious regard to rank, in the midst of all which the strangest 
blunders are made as to that of foreigners. I execrated mine to-day, as it 
brought me to the head of the table; while my friend very cleverly slipped 
himself in between the pretty sisters. When you enter, you find the whole of 
the first course on the table, as in France. 

* After the soup is removed, and the covers are taken off, every man helps 
the dish before him, and offers some of it to his neighbour ; if he wishes for any 
thing else, he must ask across the table, or send a servant for it ;—a very trou- 
blesome custom, in place of which, some of the most elegant travelled gentle- 
men have adopted the more convenient German fashion of sending the servants 
round with the dishes. 

‘*It is not usual to take wine without drinking to another person. When you 
raise your glass, you look fixedly at the one with whom you are drinking, bow 
your head, and then drink with great gravity. Certainly many of the customs 
of the South Sea Islanders, which strike us the most, are less ludicrous. It is 
esteemed a civility to challenge any body in this way to drink; and a messenger 
is often sent from one end of the table to the other to announce to B that 
A wishes to take wine with him ; whereupon each, sometimes with con- 
siderable trouble, catches the other’s éye, and goes through the ceremony of 
the prescribed nod with great formality, looking at the moment very like a Chi- 
nese mandarin. If the company is small, and a man has drunk with every body, 
but happens to wish for more wine, he must wait for the dessert, if he does not 
find in himself courage enough to brave custom. ‘ : 

« At the conclusion of the second course comes a sort of intermediate dessert 
of cheese, butter, salad, raw celery, and the like ; after which ale, sometimes 
thirty or forty years old, and so strong that when thrown on the fire it blazes 
like spirit, is handed about. The tablecloth is then removed : under it, at the 
best tables, is a finer, upon which the dessert is set. At inferior ones, it is placed 
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on the bare polished table. It consists of all sorts of hot-house fruits, which are 
here of the finest quality, Indian and native preserves, stomachic ginger, confi- 
tures, and the like. Clean glasses are set before every guest, and, with the des- 
sert plates and knives and forks, small fringed napkins are laid. Three decan- 
ters are usually placed before the master of the house, generally containing cla- 
ret, port, and sherry, or madeira. The host pushes these in stands, or in a little 
silver wagon on wheels, to his neighbour on the left. Every man pours out his 
own wine, and if a lady sits next him, also helps her; and so on till the circuit 
is made, when the same process begins again. Glass jugs filled with water hap- 
pily enable foreigners to temper the brandy, which forms so large a component 
part of English wines. After the dessert is set on, all the servants leave the 
room : if more is wanted the bell is rung, and the butler (Haushofmeister) alone 
brings it in. The ladies sit a quarter of an hour longer, during which time sweet 
wines are sometimes served, and then rise from table. The men rise at the same 
time, one opens the door for them, and as soon as they are gone, draw closer to- 
gether ; the host takes the place of the hostess, and the conversation turns upon 
subjects of local and every day interest, in which the stranger is pretty nearly 
forgotten, and must content himself with listening: to what he can take very 
little part in. Every man is, however, at liberty to follow the ladies as soon as 
he likes,—a liberty of which Count B— and I very quickly availed ourselves. 
We had the singular satisfaction of learning that this was in accordance with 
the latest mode, as much drinking is now ‘unfashionable.’ Accordingly the 
Dandy had already preceded us. We found him with the ladies, who received 
us ina ‘salon,’ grouped around a large table on which were tea and coffee. 
When the whole company was re-assembled, all fell off into groups, according 
to their pleasure. Some entertained themselves with music ; here and there a 
couple whispered in the recess of a window ; several talked politics ;—the Dan- 
dy alone remained solitary : sunk into a large easy chair, he had laid his ele- 
gantly shod right foot over his left knee, and in that attitude became apparently 
so absorbed in Madame de Staél’s * Allemagne’ that he took not the slightest 
notice of any one present.” 


As a pendant to the account of the dinner, we may copy from 
another part of the work, a picture of “an Englishman dining’’ 
in a coffee-room, with some accessory circumstances, which Ho- 
garth himself could not surpass. 


‘* Living at inns affords one a good opportunity of observing the middle class- 
es. Every man here shows himself as he is, and seems to feel himself alone. I 
have already told you that English travellers of this class (I include all the in- 
habitants of the three kingdoms who have English manners and habits) usually 
pass their time, when not out of doors, in a common room called the coffee-room. 
In the evening this coffee-room is lighted with lamps; candles are carried, if 
called for, to the gentlemen who sit at the separate little tables. It has often 
surprised me that in a country -in which luxury and refinement on all the wants 
of life are so universal, even in the best provincial inns (and often in London) 
tallow candles are commonly used. Wax candles are an unwonted luxury ; and 
if you ask for them, you are treated with redoubled civility, but your bills are 
also doubled throughout. 

** It is very diverting to observe the perfect uniformity with which all behave, 
as if machines out of one workshop. This is particularly observable in their eat- 
ing : though placed at separate tables, and no individual taking the slightest no- 
tice of any other, they all seem to have exactly the same usages, exactly the same 
gastronomic tastes. Nobody eats soup, which, unless bespoken beforehand, is 
not to be had. (This is the reason, by-the-by, for which my old Saxon servant 
left me. He declared that he could not exist any longer in such a state of bar- 
barism—without soup!) A large joint of roast meat is commonly carried from 
one to another, and each cuts off what he likes. This is accompanied by pota- 
toes or other vegetables, boiled in water; anda ‘ plat de ménage’ filled with 
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sauces is placed on every table; beer is poured out, and there, in a common 
way, ends the dinner. Only the luxurious eat fish before the meat. 

** But now follows the second stage :—the tablecloth is removed ; clean plate, 
and knife and fork laid; wine and a wine-glass, and a few miserable apples or 
pears, with stony ship-biscuits, are brought: and now the diner seems to begin 
to enjoy tranquillity and comfort. His countenance assumes an expression of sa- 
tisfaction ; apparently sunk in profound meditation, leaning back in his chair and 
looking fixedly straight before him, he suffers a sip of wine to glide down his 
throat from time to time, only breaking the death-like silence by now and then 
laboriously craunching his rocky biscuits. 

“When the wine is finished, follows stage the third—that of digestion. All 
motion now ceases: his appetite being satiated, he falls into a sort of magnetic 
sleep, only distinguishable from the natural by the open eyes. After this has 
lasted for half an hour or an hour, all at once it ceases; he cries out, as if under 
the influence of some sudden possession, ‘ Waiter, my slippers ;’ and seizing a 
candle, walks off gravely to his chamber to meet his slippers and repose. 

** This farce acted by five or six men at once has often amused me more than 
a puppet-show ; and I must add, that with the exception of the incident of the 
slippers, pretty nearly the same scene is represented in the first clubs of the me- 
tropolis, I scarcely ever saw an Englishman read at dinner; I am not sure that 
they don’t think it an act of indecorum—perhaps of impiety—like singing or 
dancing on a Sunday for instance. Perhaps, however, it is only a rule of diatet- 
ics converted by time into a law which no vivacity of temper can break through. 

“ Englishmen who do not belong to the aristocracy, and are not very rich, 
usually travel without a servant by the mail or stage-coach, which deposites them 
at the inn. The man who waits on strangers to the coach, cleans their boots, 
&c., has the universal appellation ‘ Boots.’ It is, accordingly, ‘ Boots’ who brings 
your slippers, helps you to pull off your boots, and then departs, first asking at 
what time you will have, not as in Germany, your coffee, but your hot water to 
shave. He appears with it punctually at the appointed hour, and brings your 
clothes cleanly brushed. The traveller then hastens to dress himself and to re- 
turn to his beloved coffee-room, where the ingredients of breakfast are richly 
spread upon his table. To this meal he seems to bring more animation than to 
any other, and indeed I think more appetite ; for the number of cups of tea, the 
masses of bread and butter, eggs, and cold meat, which he devours, awaken si- 
lent envy in the breast, or rather in the stomach, of the less capable foreigner. 
He is now not only permitted, but enjoined (by custom, his gospel) to read. At 
every cup of tea he unfolds a newspaper of the size of a table-cloth. Not a single 
speech, crim con, murder or other catastrophe invented by the ‘ accident maker’ 
in London, escapes him. 

“Like one who would rather die of a surfeit than leave any thing uneaten 
which he had paid for, the systematic Englishman thinks that having called for 
a newspaper he ought not to Jeave a letter of it unread. By this means his break- 
fast lasts several hours, and the sixth or seventh cup is drunk cold. I have seen 
this glorious meal protracted so long that it blended with dinner; and you will 
hardly believe me when I assure you, that a light supper followed at midnight 
without the company quitting the table. 

‘* On this occasion several were assembled ; and I must remark, generally, that 
when that is the case, a very different scene is exhibited. The wine instead of 
producing the lethargic reverie I have described, makes them rather too talka- 
tive. Something of the kind occurred to day. Five or six travellers were very 
jovial, and having carried this a little too far, a violent quarrel arose among them, 
which, after long continued noise and confusion, ended, strangely enough, in 
their all falling foul of the waiter and pushing him out at the door. Upon this 
the host was forced to come in and to beg pardon for the poor fellow, who was 
perfectly innocent. Not one of the men who were eating at their solitary tables 
tuok the slightest notice of this affray, but stared straight before them just as in- 
differently as if nothing were going on. 

“Soon, however, one of them who had begun his dinner very late gave us a 
new scene, He was dissatisfied with the mutton they had brought him, and de- 
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sired the waiter to tell the cook she was a d—— b . On receiving this com- 
munication, the Irishwoman lost all respect for the author of so sensible an insult ; 
tore herself out of the arms of her companions who vainly attempted to hold her 
at the dining-room door, darted with doubled fists on the offender, and over- 
whelmed him with such a torrent of truly national epithets, that he turned pale 
and left the field, roaring ‘ my slippers’ as loud again as usual, and without fur- 
ther attempt at resistance, hastily retreated to his chamber in the third story ; for, 
‘ you know, the bed-rooms here are always under the roof, ‘comme au Colom- 
ier. 


When the fashionable season commenced in London, our 
Prince was whirled about with the rest, in that dizzy round 
which is denominated pleasure, and, at the same time, was very 
punctual in sending his correspondent a record of all that he heard 
and observed in the gay world. The detail forms a mélange of 
a most entertaining and poignant description, of which we shall 
transfer as much to our pages, as may be compatible with our li- 
mits. In doing so, we shall take no pains to preserve any order, 
but make our excerpts at random, as they happen to be located 
in the letters, which are desultory enough. 


** fn consequence of the opening of parliament, society begins to be more 
lively, though London ‘en gros’ is still empty. 

“ The most elegant ladies of the first circles now give small parties, access to 
which is far more difficult to most Englishmen than to foreigners of rank ; for 
the despotism of fashion, as I have already told you, rules in this land of free- 
dom with iron sceptre, and extends through all classes in a manner we on the 
Continent have no conception of. 

** But without indulging too early in general observations, I will describe to 
you my own way of life in London. 

“*[ rise late; read, like a half-nationalized foreigner, three or four newspa- 
pers at breakfast ; look in my ‘ visiting-book’ what visits I have to pay, and 
either drive to pay them in my cabriolet or ride. In the course of these excur- 
sions, | sometimes catch the enjoyment of the picturesque ; the struggle of the 
blood-red sun with the winter fogs often produces wild and singular effects of 
light. After my visits are paid, I ride for several hours about the beautiful envi- 
rons of London, return when it ody dark, work a little, dress for dinner, which 
is at seven or eight, and spend the evening either in the Theatre or at some 
small party. The ludicrous ‘ routs,’—at which one hardly finds standing-room on 
the staircase,—where one pushes and is pushed, and is kept for hours in a hot- 
house temperature,—have not yet commenced. In England, however, except 
in a few diplomatic houses, you can go nowhere in an evening except on spe- 
cial invitation.—In these small parties there is not much ‘ géne’, but general 
conversation has no place : each gentleman usually singles out a lady who pecu- 
liarly interests him, and does not quit her for the whole evening. Many fair 
ones are thus frequently left sitting alone, without an opportunity of speaking a 
word ; they however do not betray any dissatisfaction, even by a look or gesture, 
for they are of a very passive nature.—Every body of course speaks French, as 
with us, ‘tant bien que mal,’ but this continued ‘ géne’ annoys the ladies so 
much after a time, that a man has no little advantage who can speak English 
tolerably. 

* You see this life is pretty much a ‘ far niente’, though not a very sweet one 
to my taste, for I love society only in intimate circles, and attach myself with 
difficulty,—indeed now scarcely at all,—to new acquaintances. The ennui, 
which seizes me in such an indifferent state of mind, is too clearly written on 
my undiplomatic face not to extend to others as contagiously as yawning. Here 
and there I find an exception :—to-day for instance 1 made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Morier, the clever and very agreeable author of Hadji Baba; and of Mr. 
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Hope, the imputed author of Anastasius, a work of far higher genius. This book 
is worthy of Byron: many maintain that Mr. Hope, who is rather remarkable for 
his reserve than for any thing poetical in his appearance, cannot possibly have 
written it. This doubt derives considerable force from a work which Mr. Hope 
formerly published on furniture, the style and contents of which certainly con- 
trast strangely with the glowing impassioned Anastasius, overflowing with 
thought and feeling. An acquaintance of mine said to me, ‘ One thing or the 
other: either Anastasius is not by him, or the work on furniture.’ But matter 
so different brings with it as different a style ; and, as I observed Mr. Hope, per- 
haps with involuntary prepossession, he appeared to me no ordinary man. He 
is very rich, and his house full of treasures of art, and of luxuries which I shall 
describe hereafter. His furniture theory, which is fashioned on the antique, I 
cannot praise in practice :—the chairs are ungovernable ; other trophy-like struc- 
tures look ridiculous, and the sophas have such sharp salient points in all direc- 
tions, that an incautious sitter might hurt himself seriously.” 


The ideas of the Prince’s “‘ acquaintance,” with respect to Mr. 
Hope’s authorship, would be, doubtless, still more confused by 
a knowledge of the philosophical work, so different in its cha- 
racter from the two other productions of that gentleman’s pen, 
which was, not very long ago, issued from the press with his 
name. Mr. Hope was an extraordinary man, and though it may 
be generally true, that 


** One science only can one genius fit, 
So wide is art, so narrow human wit,” 


yet there have been exceptions enough to the remark, to render 
it perfectly easy to believe that his was the mind from which 
emanated all the works in question, however various in matter 
and style. 


‘*Mr. Rothschild had long ago invited me to visit him at his country-house, and 
I took advantage of a disengaged day to drive out with my friend L to 
dine there. The royal banker has bought no ducal residence, but lives in a 
pretty villa. We found some Directors of the East India Company, and several 
members of his own family and faith, whom I liked very much. I extremely 
respect this family for having the courage to remain Jews. Only an idiot can 
esteem a Jew the less for his religion, but renegades have always a presumption 
against their sincerity, which it is difficult to get over. 

“ There are three cases in which I should unconditionally allow Jews to 
change their religion. First, if they really believe that only Christians can be 
saved ; secondly, if their ———— wish to marry Christians, who will have them 
on no other terms ; thirdly, if a Jew were elected King of a Christian people,— 
a thing by no means impossible, since men far below the rank of Jewish barons, 
and notorious for the absence of all religion, have frequently ascended the 
throne in these latter days. 

‘*Mr. R was in high good humour, amusing, and talkative. It was di- 
verting to hear him explain to us the pictures around his dining-room, (all por- 
traits of the sovereigns of Europe, presented through their ministers,) and talk 
of the originals as his very good friends, and, in a certain sense, his equals. 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘the once pressed me for a loan, and in the same week 
in which I received his autograph Jetter, his father wrote to me also with his 
own hand from Rome to beg me for Heaven’s sake not to have any concern in 
it, for that I could not have to do with a more dishonest man than his son. 
*C’était sans doute trés Catholique ;’ probably, however, the letter was written 
by the old » who hated her own son to such a degree, that she used to 
say of him,—every body knows how unjustly,—‘ He has the heart of at 
with the face of an a “a 
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*¢ The others’ turn came next. ° ° ° ° * ° 
* * ” * . . « * * * - 


** He concluded, however, by modestly calling himself the dutiful and gener- 
ously paid agent and servant of these high potentates, all of whom he honoured 
equally, let the state of politics be what it might ; for, said he, laughing, ‘I ne- 
ver like to quarrel with my bread and butter.’ 

“It shows great prudence in Mr. R to have accepted neither title nor 
order, and thus to have preserved a far more respectable independence. He 
doubtless owes much to the good advice of his extremely amiable and judicious 
wife, who excels him in tact and knowledge of the world, though not perhaps 
in acuteness and talents for business.” ° . z % * 

**I went to the theatre with Mrs. , wife of the well-known minister and 
member of parliament, and accompanied her after the play to the first genuine 
rout I have attended this time of my being in England,—what is more, too, ina 
house in which I was entirely a stranger. It is the custom here to take your 
friends to parties of this sort, and to present them, then and there, to the mis- 
tress of the house, who never thinks you can bring enough to fill her small 
rooms to suffocation : the more the better; and for the full satisfaction of her 
vanity, a ‘ bagarre’ must arise among the carriages below ; some must be broken 
to pieces, and a few men and horses killed or hurt, so that the ‘ Morning Post’ 
of the following day may parade a long article on the extremely ‘fashionable 
soirée’ given by ‘ Lady Vain,’ or ‘ Lady Foolish’. 

“In the course of the evening I made a more interesting acquaintance than I 
expected on the staircase, (I could get no further,) in Lady C B . 
who has some reputation as an authoress. She is the sister of a Duke, and was 
a celebrated beauty. 

“‘The next morning I called on her, and found every thing in her house 
brown, in every possible shade ;—furniture, curtains, carpets, her own and her 
children’s dresses, presented no other colour. The room was without looking- 
glasses or pictures, and its only ornaments were casts from the antique. * * 

® sd ad ® After I had been there some time, the celebrated 
bookseller C entered. This man has made a fortune by Walter Scott’s 
novels, though, as I was told, he refused his first and best, Waverley, and at 
last gave but a small sum for it. I hope the charming Lady C B 
had better cause to be satisfied with him. [ thought it discreet to leave her 
with her man of business, and made my bow.” 

*¢ The affairs of Portugal are now much discussed in all circles ; and the Mar- 

uis P read us the just printed English Declaration to-night, in a box at 
the French theatre. Politics are here a main ingredient of social intercourse ; 
as they begin to be in Paris, and will in time become in our sleepy Germany ; 
for the whole world has now that tendency. The lighter and more frivolous 

leasures suffer by this change ; and the art of conversation as it once flourished 
in France, will perhaps soon be entirely lost. In this country I should rather 
think it never existed, unless perhaps in Charles the Second’s time. And, in- 
deed, people here are too slavishly subject to established usages ; too systema- 
tic in all their enjoyments; too incredibly kneaded up with prejudices; in a 
word, too little vivacious, to attain to that unfettered spring and freedom of spi- 
rit, which must ever be the sole basis of agreeable society. I must confess that 
I know none more monotonous, nor more persuaded of its own pre-excellence, 
than the highest society of this country,—with but few exceptions, and those 
chiefly among foreigners, or persons who have resided a good deal on the Con- 
tinent. A stony, marble-cold spirit of caste and fashion rules all classes, and 
makes the highest tedious, the lower ridiculous. True politeness of the heart 
and cheerful * bonhommie’ are rarely to be met with in what is called society ; 
nor, if we look for foreign ingredients, do we find either French grace and viva- 
city, or Italian naturalness ; but at most, German stiffness and awkwardness con- 
cealed under an iron mask of arrogance and ‘ hauteur’. 

**In spite of this, the ‘nimbus’ of a firmly anchored aristocracy and vast 
wealth, (combined with admirable taste in spending it, which no one can deny 
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of Europe, to which all other nations must more or less give way. But that fo- 
reigners individually and personally do not find it agreeable, is evident by their 
rarity in England, and by the still greater rarity of their desire to stay long. 
Every one of them at the bottom of his heart thanks God when he is out of Eng- 
lish society ; though personal vanity afterwards leads him to extol that uninspir- 
ing foggy sun, whose beams assuredly gave him but little ‘comfort’? when he 
lived in them. 

«‘ Far more loveable, because far more loving, do the English appear in their 
domestic and most intimate relations ; though even here some ‘ baroque’ cus- 
toms prevail ;—for instance, that sons in the highest ranks, as soon as they are 
fledged, leave the paternal roof and live alone; nay actually do not present 
themselves at their fathers’ dinner table without a formal invitation. I lately 
read a moving instance of conjugal affection in the newspaper: ‘The Marquis 
of Hastings died in Malta ; shortly before his death he ordered that his right- 
hand should be cut off immediately after his death, and sent to his wife. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance, out of real tenderness, and with her previously 
obtained permission, cut off his mother’s head, that he might keep the skull as 
long as he lived; while other Englismen, I really believe, would rather endure 
eternal torments then permit the scalpel to come near their bodies. The laws 
enjoin the most scrupulous fulfilment of such dispositions of a deceased person ; 
however extravagant they may be, they must be executed. Iam told there is 
a country house in England, where a corpse, fully dressed, has been standing at 
a window for the last half century, and still overlooks its former property.” 

“ Almack’s balls in London are the resort of people of the highest rank dur- 
ing the season, which lasts from April to June; and five or six of the most in- 
tensely fashionable ladies (Princess L among the number), who are called 
Patronesses, distribute the tickets. It is an immense favour to obtain one ; and, 
for people who do not belong to the very highest or most modish world, very 
difficult. Intrigues are set on foot months beforehand, and the Lady-patroness- 
es flattered in the meanest and most servile manner, to secure so important an 
advantage ; for those who have never been seen at Almack’s are regarded as ut- 
terly unfashionable—I might almost say disreputable ; and the would-be-fashion- 
able English world naturally holds this to be the greatest of all possible 
calamities. So true is this, that a novel was lately written on this subject, which 
contains a very fair delineation of London society, and has gone through three 
editions. On nearer observation, however, one sees that it betrays more of the 
ante-chamber than of the ‘salon’,—that the author is one, as the Abbé de Voi- 
senon said, ‘ qui a écouté aux portes’. 

** How admirably well-informed the English are concerning foreigners is seen 
in a passage in this novel, in which the wife of a foreign ambassador, born, how- 
ever, in England, is extremely facetious on the ignorant Londoners who assigned 
a higher rank to a German Prince than to her husband the Baron, whose title 
was far nobler. ‘But the word Prince,’ adds she, ‘whose nullity is well 
known to every body on the Continent, dazzled my stupid countrymen. ‘ C’est 
bien vrai,’ says a Frenchman, ‘un Duc cirait mes bottes 4 Naples, et a Peters- 
bourg un Prince Russe me rasait tous les matins.?’ As the English generally 
mis-spell and misquote foreign words and phrases, I strongly suspect that a slight 
mistake has crept in here, and that it ought to be printed, ‘un Prince Russe 
me rossait tous les matins.’ 

“You may partly conceive the burlesque effect such a fashionable novel pro- 
duces on ie le in the middling society of London, who are continually groping 
in the dark after ‘le bel air’, are consequently in perpetual terror and agony, 
lest they should betray their unacquaintance with the great world, and thus gen- 
erally make themselves exquisitely ludicrous. I had a very amusing example 
of this a few weeks before the publication of the book in question. 

** I was invited, with several other foreigners, to dine with a very rich * * 
* * * Among them was a German Prince, who had visited at the house be- 
fore, and, luckily for the farce, a Germaf® Baron also. When dinner was an- 
nounced, the Prince advanced, as usual, to the lady of the house to hand her 
out, and was not a little amazed when she turned her back upon him with a 
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slight curtesy, and took the arm of the most agreeably surprised Baron. A 
laugh, which I really found it impossible to suppress, almost offended the good 
Prince, who could not explain to himself the extraordinary behaviour of our 
hostess ; but, as I instantly guessed the cause, I soon helped him out of his won- 
derment. 

‘* Regardless of rank, he now took the prettiest woman of the party; while I, 
for my part, made haste to secure , that I might be sure of an amusing 
conversation during dinner. The soup was hardly removed, when I expressed 
to her as politely as I could, how much her nice tact and exact knowledge of 
the usages of even foreign society had surprised me. ‘ Ah,’ replied she, ‘ when 
one has been so long, one becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
world.’ ‘Certainly,’ replied I, ‘ especially in » where you have all that 
sort of thing in black and white.’ ‘You see,’ said she, speaking rather low, 
* we know well enough that ‘a foreign Prince’ is nothing very great, but to a 
Baron we give the honour due.’ £ Admirably distinguished !’ exclaimed I; ‘ but 
in Italy you must be on your guard, for there ‘ barone’ means a rascal.’ ‘Is it 
possible ?’ said she: ‘what a strange title!’ ‘Yes, madam, titles on the Conti- 
nent are mysterious things; and were you the Sphinx herself, you would never 
fathom the enigma.’ ‘ May I help you to some fish” said she. ‘ With great 
pleasure,’ answered I, and found the turbot, even without a title, excellent. 

** But, to return to Almack’s :—The oddest thing is, that one of these tickets, 
for which many English men and women struggle and strive, as if for life and 
death, are, after all, to be paid for with the sum of ten shillings; for Almack’s 
are neither more nor less than balls fur money. ‘ Quelle folie que la mode !’ 
We are sometimes forced to conclude that our planet is the mad-house of the so- 
lar system.” 

The stranger who is ambitious of the glorious privilege of set- 
ting his foot within the sacred precincts of Almack’s—unless it 
be once, merely to gratify curiosity—must, indeed, pay dearly 
for his whistle, even supposing him able to procure tickets with- 
out difficulty. A half guinea expended for the purpose of being 
either suffocated or squeezed to death, in a room of ordinary ap- 
pearance, where the crowd is so dense, that, like our national 
hero, ‘¢ Yankee Doodle,’”? who “could not see the town, there 
were so many houses,”’ one cannot see the ball, there are so many 
people, might certainly be laid out in some more profitable and 
pleasant manner. As far as Almack’s is concerned, it is certainly 
much more agreeable to be one of the excluded than excluders, 
or—to use the magic word—‘‘exclusives.”? The following is 
the Prince’s account of his first inspection of the far famed ren- 
dezvous of ¢¢ ton.” 

“ The first Almack’s ball took place this evening ; and from all I had heard of 
this celebrated assembly, I was really curious to see it: but never were my ex- 
pectations so disappointed. It was not much better than at Brighton. A large 
bare room, with a bad floor, and ropes around it, like the space in an Arab camp 
parted off for the horses; two or three small naked rooms at the side, in which 
were served the most wretched refreshments; and a company into which, spite 
of the immense difficulty of getting tickets, a great many ‘ Nobodies’ had wrig- 
gled; in which the dress was generally as tasteless as the ‘tournure’ was bad ; 
this was all. In a word, a sort of inn-entertainment—the music and the lighting 
the only good things. And yet Almack’s is the culminating point of the English 
world of fashion. ee ; 

*¢ This overstrained simplicity had, however, originally a motive. People of 
real fashion wished to oppose something extremely cheap to the monstrous ‘ faste’ 
of the rich ‘ parvenus;’ while the institution of Lady-patronesses, without whose 
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approbation no one could be admitted, would render it inaccessible to them. 
Money and bad company (in the aristocratical sense of the word,) have, how- 
ever, forced their way; and the only characteristic which has been retained is 
the unseemly place, which is not unlike the ‘local’ of a shooting ball in our large 
towns, and forms a most ludicrous contrast with the general splendour and luxu- 
ry of England.” o 


With regard to the dancing, his Highness affirms, that «¢ no- 
where do people jump about more awkwardly ; and a man,” he 
continues, ‘‘ who waltzes in time, is a real curiosity.”’ 

Is the applicability of the ensuing extract, restricted to Eng- 
land? 


** Before I left Brighton I was forced to be present at a musical ‘ soirée’, one 
of the severest trials to which foreigners in England are exposed. Every mo- 
ther who has grown-up daughters, for whom she has had to pay large sums to 
the music-master, chooses to enjoy the satisfaction of having the youthful ‘ talent’ 
admired. There is nothing therefore but quavering and strumming right and 
left, so that one is really overpowered and unhappy : and even if an Englishwo- 
man has the power of singing, she has cameal ever either science or man- 
ner. The men are much more agreeable ‘dilettanti’, for they, at least, give 
one the diversion of a comical farce. That a man should advance to the piano- 
forte with far greater confidence than a David, strike with his forefinger the note 
he thinks his song should begin with, and then ‘ entonner’, like a thunder-clap, 
(generally a note or two lower than the pitch,) and sing through a long ‘aria’ 
without rest or pause, and without accompaniment of any sort, except the most 
wonderful distortions of face,—is a thing one must have seen to believe it possi- 
ble, especially in the presence of at least fifty people. Sometimes the thing is 
heightened by their making choice of Italian songs ; and, in their total ignorance 
of the language, roaring out words which, if they were understood by the ladies, 
would force them to leave the room. It did not appear to me that people con- 
strained themselves much in laughing on these occasions : but such vocalists are 
far too well established in their own opinion to be disturbed by that ;—once let 
loose upon society, they are extremely hard to call off again.” 


Letter XIV. gives an insight into the most envied mansion in 
London—Devonshire House. 


**It would be too tiresome if I sent you a daily list of the parties I go to: I 
shall only mention them when any thing strikes me as remarkable ; and perhaps 
hereafter, if I feel the inclination and the power, I shall give you a general ‘ ap- 
pergu’ of the whole. The technical part of social life—the arrangements for 
physical comfort and entertainment—is well understood here. The most dis- 
tinguished specimen of this is the house of the Duke of D » a king of 
fashion and elegance. 

‘* Very few persons of rank have what we, on the Continent, call a palace, in 
Iondon. Their palaces, their luxury and their grandeur, are to be seen in the 
country. The Duke of D is an exception ;—his palace in town displays 
great taste and richness, and a numerous collection of works of art. The com- 

ny is always the most select ; and though here, as every where, too numerous, 
is rendered less oppressive by the number of rooms: still it is too much like a 
crowd at a fair. The concerts at D House, particularly, are very fine en- 
tertainments, where only the very first talent to be found in the metropolis is 
engaged, and where perfect order combined with boundless profusion reigns 
throughout. Among other things, the arrangement of the suppers and ‘ buffets’, 
which are excellent in such crowded parties, is most recommendable. In a se- 
parate room is a long table, with the most delicate and choice refreshments of 
every kind, so placed that it is accessible to the guests only on one side. Be- 
hind it stand maid servants, in a uniform of white gowns and black aprons, who 
give every body what he asks for, and have room enough to do their ministering 
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conveniently : behind them is a door communicating with the ‘ offices’, through 
which every thing needful is handed to them without disturbance to the com- 
pany ;—the disagreeable procession of troops of men-servants balancing great 
trays and pushing about the ‘salons’ with them, always in danger of discharging 
their contents, cold or warm, into the laps or pockets of the company, is thus 
avoided. 

‘¢ The supper is served at a later hour, by male attendants, in another room, 
which communicates with the kitchen. The waiting is far better, with much 
fewer people, than on the Continent, and accomplished without the least confu- 
sion. 

‘*I must observe, by the by, as to ‘bonne chére’, that the very best in the 
world is to be found at the first tables in London: they have the best French 
cooks and the best Italian confectioners, for the very simple reason that they 
pay them best. I am told there are cooks who receive twelve hundred a year 
here ;—To merit, its crown! 

“ Sometimes, after concert and supper, at two in the morning dancing begins, 
and one drives home by sunlight. This suits me admirably, for you know I al- 
ways had the taste of Minerva’s bird. In such a night-morning I often enjoy a 
drive in the Park; for, thank Heaven! _— is visibly coming, and the tender 
green of the young leaves and the pink almond blossoms peep forth over the 
garden walls and amid the dark net-work of the swelling branches.” 


‘¢ His Grace’’ does not make less show abroad than he does at 
home, according to the picture drawn by the Prince, of his ex- 
hibition at Doncaster races. 


** The most distinguished equipage was that of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
I describe his train to you as a notice for M——. The Duke’s party were seated 
in a full-bodied carriage drawn by six horses, the harness and hammercloth of 
moderate richness, and the coachman in intermediate livery, flaxen wig, and 
boots. The carriage was escorted by twelve outriders; namely, four grooms 
mounted on horses of different colours, with light saddles and bridles, four pos- 
tillions on carriage-horses exactly like those in the carriage, with harness-reins, 
and postillions’ saddles ; lastly, four footmen in morning jackets, leathern breech- 
es and top-boots, with saddle-cloths and holsters embroidered with the Duke’s 
arms. The order of the train was as follows: first, two grooms ; then two postil- 
lions; then the carriage with its six beautiful horses which the coachman drove 
from the box, a postillion riding the leader. On the left rode a footman; another 
somewhat further back on the right; behind the carriage two more postillions, 
then two grooms, and lastly, two more footmen. The little fellow who rode the 
leader was the only one in full state livery—yellow, blue, black, and silver, 
with a powdered wig—rather a theatrical dress, with the arms embroidered on 
his left sleeve.” 


The Prince was struck with the fondness for high play, espe- 
cially among the ladies, which he observed in most companies. 


** The crowding to the ‘ écarté’ table, which is almost out of fashion at Paris, 
is incessant ; and the white arms of the English beauties appear to great advan- 
tage on the table-covers of black velvet embroidered with gold. But if their 
arms are dangerous, their hands are still more so, ‘ car les vieilles surtout trichent 
impitoyablement’. There are some old maids whom one meets in the first so- 
ciety who make a regular trade of play, so that they carry off fifty pounds at a 
stroke without changing a feature. They have small parties at their own houses, 
which are as like ‘ tripots’ as possible.” 

He also noticed the fact, that “in no country can the admirer 
of ‘le moyen age,’ ‘fair, fat, and forty,’ meet more women in 
high preservation than in England ; even still more mature years 
do not obliterate all pretensions. ”’ 
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In relation to his sentiments respecting English ladies, we 
may make some extracts, without saying any thing about their 
correctness, which could not invariably be defended. 


‘My morning calls were useful, for they procured me three tickets for the 
next Almack’s; and I prevailed upon one of the most rigorous and dreaded of 
Patronesses to give me a ticket for a little obscure ‘ Miss’ of my acquaintance— 
an immense ‘faveur !’ I was, however, obliged to manceuvre and entreat a long 
time to obtain it. The young lady and her party nearly kissed my hands, and 
behaved as if they had gained the great prize in the lottery. 

** After Almack’s, there is no way of approaching an English lady so good as 
politics. There has been nothing to be heard lately, whether at dinner or at the 
Opera, nay even at balls, but Canning and Wellington from every pretty mouth ; 
nay, Lord E—— complained that his wife disturbed him with politics at night. 
= — hin by suddenly calling out in her sleep, * Will the Premier stand 
or fall! 

** To-day I walked nearly the whole day long with some young ladies. Young 
Englishwomen are indefatigable walkers, through thick and thin, over hill and 
dale—so that it requires some ambition to keep up with them.” 

** Without seeking, I found this evening something very sqroerite ; for I was 
presented by the Dutchess of Clarence to her mother, the Dutchess of Meiningen ; 
a most amiable woman, of true German character; whom neither years nor rank 
have been able to rob of her ‘naif’ natural manners—perhaps the surest proof 
of a pure and lovely mind. ‘This worthy mother of an honoured daughter must 
be a welcome guest to the Englisb, who are much attached to their future Queen, 
and accordingly they pay her the greatest attentions. Pity, that high as well as 
low are generally too deficient in grace of manners, or felicity of address, to be 
able to act the drama of society on such occasions, so as to render the whole a 
pleasing or elegant spectacle ! A drawing-room and a presentation at Court here 
are as ludicrous as the levée of a Biirgermeister of the ancient Free Imperial cities 
of our fatherland; and all the pride and pomp of aristocracy disappears in the 
childish * embarras’ of these ‘ ladies,’ loaded—not adorned—with diamonds and 
fine clothes. In ‘negligé,’ and when they move at ease in their own houses and 
their accustomed circle, young Englishwomen often appear to great advantage ; 
in ‘ parure’ and large parties, scarcely ever; for an uncontroulable timidity, de- 
structive of all grace, so paralyses even their intellectual powers, that a rational 
conversation with them would certainly be a most difficult matter to obtain. 

** Of all the women of Europe, I therefore hold them to be the most agreeable 
and ‘comfortable’ wives; and at the same time the most incapable of presenting 
themselves with grace, address, or presence of mind, and the least fitted to em- 
bellish society. in this judgment the praise manifestly far outweighs the cen- 
sure.” 

‘*It is remarkable, that in no country does one meet half so many old maids 
as in England; and very frequently they are rich. Their excessive pride of 
wealth, which leads them to think no rank and greatness sufficient for them, or 
the exaggerated romantic notions in which they are brought up, are the causes 
of this phenomenon. English girls insist on being loved entirely and solely for 
themselves. French women make no such pretension, judging rightly enough, 
that this devoted affection will grow out of marriage, where there are the quali- 
ties fitted to produce it; and that where these do not exist, it will not endure, 
whatever the Jover may say or believe to the contrary. The English, like true 
Turks, keep the intellects of their wives and daughters in as narrow bounds as 
possible, with a view of securing their absolute and exclusive property in them 
as much as possible, and in general their success is perfect. A foreigner serves 
as an amusement, a plaything to Englishwomen, but always inspires them with 
some degree of fear and reserve. It is extremely rare for them to bestow as much 
of their confidence upon him as upon a countryman. They regard him as a half 
atheist, or a superstitious worshipper of Baal, and sometimes amuse themselves 
with attempting to convert him. I do not speak here of the London Exclusives ; 
they give the same result as the rubbing together of all colours—none remains.” 
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He awards to “‘ English women of rank,” the praise that 
‘¢most of them are distinguished for their taste and skill in the 
beautiful art of gardening.’’ ‘*We should fall,” he continues, 
‘¢ into a great mistake, if we hoped that any English gardener 
whatever, were capable of producing such master-pieces of gar- 
den decoration as I have described to you; these all owe their 
existence to the genius and charming taste for the embellishment 
of home, which characterize their fair owners.”? What quality 
so desirable, so fascinating in a woman, as a ‘taste for the em- 
bellishment of home’? ? 

* Children’s balls are now the order of the day, and I went to one of the pret- 
tiest this evening at Lady Jersey’s. These highborn northern children had every 
possible advantage of dress, and many were not without grace ; but it really af- 
flicted me to observe how early they had ceased to be children; the poor things 
were, for the most part, as unnatural, as unjoyous, and as much occupied with 
themselves, as we great figures around them. Italian peasant-children would 
have been a hundred times more graceful and more engaging. It was only at 
supper that the animal instinct displayed itself more openly and unreservedly, 
and, breaking through all forms and all disguises, reinstated Nature in her rights. 
The pure and lovely natural feeling, however, was the tenderness of the mothers, 
which betrayed itself without affectation in their beaming eyes, made many an 
ugly woman tolerable, and gave to the beautiful a higher beauty. 

“A second ball at Lady R——’s presented the hundredth repetition of the 
usual stupid throng, in which poor Prince B » for whose corpulence these 

ueezes are little adapted, fainted, and leaning on the banister, gasped for air 
like a dying ~~, Pleasure and happiness are certainly pursued in very odd 
ways in this world.” } 

The concluding remark in the above, is more true than ori- 
ginal. It is certainly a singular psychological fact, that one of 
the strongest propensities of man, is to change the proper ten- 
dency of things, and bring about results diametrically opposite 
to what should be produced. In fact, so powerful is this element 
of his nature, that philosophers of all kinds, natural, ethical, and 
metaphysical, might torment their pericrania ad infinitum, to 
discover a distinctive appellation for the ‘* paragon of animals,” 
without finding one so infallibly answering their purpose, as that 
of “the animal which perverts.’”? The other portions of the ani- 
mal creation, who follow the guidance of instinet, are never guil- 
ty of an absurdity of the kind. With them the means are always 
conducive to the proper end; but the being who has been en- 
dowed with reason, which acts, in a measure, for itself, vindicates 
the independent power of that glorious faculty, by altering, in 
frequent instances, the course which nature has prescribed. If 
we look abroad upon mankind—if we, in the beautiful words of 
the English Pindar, 

* This spacious animated scene survey, 
From where the glorious orb that gives the day 
His southern sons with nearer course surrounds, 
To either pole, and life’s remotest bounds ;” 
although we may be convinced of what the poet proceeds to re- 
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*¢ How rude soe’er the exterior form we find, 

Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 

To all alike, the kind, impartial Heav’n 

The seeds of truth and happiness has given,” 
yet we shall also be convinced, that the generality, instead of 
watering and fostering those seeds in a manner to enable them 
to bring forth the golden, life-giving fruit of Eden, which they 
were intended to bear, treat them so as to induce the production 
of fruit such as grows on the baleful shores of the Dead Sea— 
however tempting and blooming without, within, noxious ashes 
and dust. Happiness is the end and aim of all, and the means 
of securing it are provided in lavish abundance, yet how few 
make the intended use of them! How many employ them so as 
to entail upon themselves the most disastrous consequences !— 
for nothing is more certain than that in proportion to the excel- 
lence of the tendency of any thing, is the pernicious effect of its 
peeveenee as the Christian religion, the greatest boon bestowed 

y a merciful Providence on his creatures, has been the source of 

more turmoil and bloodshed, than any other subject on which 
the bad passions of human nature have exerted their influence. 
It is the same case in trifles, as in the most momentous concerns; 
the same perverting spirit is observable throughout. Go into a 
ball-room, and observe the ingenuity with which the pleasure 
that might accrue from the social disposition of man, is converted 
into absolute torture ; behold the belles of the saloon in a state of 
almost constant fainting, from fatigue and tightness of stays; hear 
the dismal complaints of suffocation from heat and crowd, which 
are echoed and re-echoed, in no gentle murmurs, on every side; 
witness the air of languor and exhaustion that pervades the 
squeezed and struggling mass; and, without investigating any 
further, be satisfied that “man is an animal which perverts.’’ 
But we have wandered from ‘‘our sheep.’’ We continue our 
extracts. 


‘* What contributes much to the ‘ dulness’ of English society, is the haughty 
aversion which Englishmen (note well that I mean in their own country, for 
‘ abroad’ they are ready enough to make advances) show to addressing an un- 
known person; if he should venture to address them, they receive it with the 
air of an insult. They sometimes laugh at themselves for this singular incivility, 
but no one makes the least attempt to act differently when an opportunity offers, 

“ There is a story that a lady saw a man fall into the water, and earnestly en- 
treated the dandy who accompanied her, and who was a notoriously good swim- 
mer, to save his life. Her friend raised his ‘lorgnette’ with the phlegm indis- 
coe si to a man of fashion, looked earnestly at the drowning man, whose 

ead rose for the last time, and calmly replied, ‘It’s impossible, Madam, I 
never was introduced to that gentleman.’ 

“I made the acquaintance of a man of very different manners this evening ; 
the Persian Chargé d’Affaires, an Asiatic of very pleasant address, and whose 
splendid costume and black beard were only deformed, in my eyes, by the Persian 
peaked cap of black sheepskin. He speaks very good English, and made very 
acute observations on European society. Among other things he said, that though 
in many respects we were much further advanced than they, yet that all their 
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views of existence were of a firmer and more composed character ; that every man 
reconciled himself to his lot ; whereas he remarked here an incessant fermentation, 
an everlasting discontent, both of masses and of individuals ; nay, he confessed 
that he felt himself infected by it, and should have great trouble, on his return to 
Persia, to fall back into that old happy track, in which a man who is unfortunate 
consoles himself, exclaiming, ‘Whose dog am I then, to want to be happy ” 

This indeed furnishes ample matter for reflection to the pursuers of the ideal, 
to which secret association I, alas! belong.” 

**{ generally spend my evenings at Lady K ’s or Mrs. F ’s, and play 
écarté and whist with the men, or loo with the young ladies. These small cir- 
cles are much more agreeable than the great parties of the metropolis. There, 
every art is understood but the art of society. Thus, for instance, musicians, 
artists, poets, and men of talent generally, are invited merely as fashionable de- 
corations ; to live with them, to extract enjoyment from their conversation, or 
from their genius, is a thing utterly unknown. All real cultivation has a political 
character and tendency ; party spirit, and the fashionable spirit of caste, pervade 
all society. Hence arises not only a universal ‘ décousu,’ but a rigorous division 
of the several elements; which, combined with the naturally unsocial temper of 
Englishmen, must render a residence among them unpleasant to every foreigner, 
unless he either has access to the most intimate family circles, or can take a lively 
interest in political affairs. 

** The happiest and the most respectable class in England is, without all doubt, 
the middle class, whose political activity is confined to the improvement of their 
own immediate province, and among whom tolerably just views and principles 
generally prevail. People of this unfashionable class are also the only truly hos- 
pitable, and are wholly devoid of the arrogant airs so disgusting in their superi- 
ors. They do not run after a foreigner; but if he comes in their way, they treat 
him with kindness and sympathy. They love their country passionately, but 
without any view to personal interest—without hope of sinecures, or intrigue for 
place. They are often ridiculous, but always deserving of respect, and their na- 
tional egotism is restricted within more reasonable bounds than that of their su- 

eriors. 
. ‘“*It may now be said with equal truth of England as it formerly was of France, 
‘que les deux bouts du fruit sont gatés’—the aristocracy and the mob. The 
former unquestionably holds a most noble station : but without great moderation, 
without great concessions made to reason and to the spirit of the times, they will 
perhaps not occupy this station half a century longer. I once said as much to 
Prince E ; he laughed in my face—‘ mais nous verrons.’ ” 

**] arrived just in time to be present at a dinner-party at the new Premier’s, 
to which I received an invitation in Brighton. _ 

“ This distinguished man is as remarkable for the grace and charm with which 
he does the honours of his house, as for the eloquence with which he carries 
away his auditors. ‘Bel esprit’ and statesman by turns, he wants nothing but 
better health : he seemed to me very unwell and suffering. Mrs. Canning is also 
a very intelligent woman. I have been assured that she holds the newspaper de- 
partment, 7. ¢. that shé reads them, and informs her husband of all the important 
matter they contain; nay, even that she has occasionally written articles herself.” 

‘** A curious foreigner who wishes to see all the gradations of social life, can 
hardly hold out a London season, More than forty invitations are now lying on 
my table—five or six for each day. All these féte-givers must be called upon 
in a morning; and, to be courteous, one must go in person, ‘*C’est la mera 
boire ;? and yet on my way to parties I continually pass ten or a dozen houses 
which I don’t know, where the same mass of carriages is standing before the 
door. 

“¢ A ball at which I was lately present was peculiarly brilliant, and was attend- 
ed by some of the Royal Princes. When this is the case, the vanity of the host 
has introduced the fashion of mentioning it on the card: ‘To meet his Royal 
Highness,’ &c., &c., is the laughable phrase. The whole garden belonging to 
the house was built over, and divided into large rooms, which were hung with 
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draperies of rose-coloured and white muslin, ornamented with enormous mirrors 
and numerous chandeliers, and perfumed with the flowers of every zone.” 

** All sorts of equipages fare worse here than anywhere. At last night’s Al- 
mack’s there was such a ‘ bagarre’ among them, that several ladies were obliged 
to wait for hours before the chaos was reduced to any order. The coachmen on 
these occasions behave like madmen, trying to force their way, and the English 
police does not trouble itself about such matters. As soon as these heroic cha- 
riot-drivers espy the least opening, they whip their horses in, as if horses and 
carriage were an iron wedge ; the preservation of either seems totally disregard- 
ed. In this manner one of Lady Sligo’s horses had its two hind-legs entangled 
in such a manner in the fore-wheel of a carriage, that it was quite impossible to 
release them, and one turn of the wheel would infallibly have broken both. Not- 
withstanding this, the other coachman could hardly be prevailed on to stand still. 
When the crowd dispersed a little, they were forced to take out both horses, 
and even then it was with some difficulty they extricated the entangled one. All 
this time the poor animal roared like the lion in Exeter Change. At the same 
time a cabriolet was crushed to pieces, and ‘en révanche’ drove both its shafts 
through the window of a coach, from which the screams of several female voices 
proved that it was already full—many other carriages were damaged. 

** After this description, you, dearest, with your ‘ poltronnerie,’ will scarcely 
trust yourself here in a carriage. It were certainly safer to adopt the fashion of 
the time of Queen Bess, when all, even the most delicate court-maidens, went 
a visiting on horseback.” 

** As a sample of the necessities of a London dandy, I send you the following 
statement by my ‘ fashionable’ washerwoman, who is employed by some of the 
mcst distinguished ‘ élégans,’ and is the only person who can make cravats of 
the right stiffness, or fold the breasts of shirts with plaits of the right size. An 
*élégant,’ then, requires per week—Twenty shirts; twenty-four pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ; nine or ten pair of ‘ summer trowsers ;’ thirty neck-handkerchiefs (un- 
less he wears black ones ;) a dozen waistcoats ; and stockings ‘a discretion.’ 

**J see your housewifely soul aghast. But asa dandy cannot get on without 
dressing three or four times a day, the affair is ‘tout simple,’ for he must ap- 
pear— 

“1st. In breakfast toilette—a chintz dressing-gown and Turkish slippers. 

“2nd. Morning riding dress—frock coat, boots and spurs. 

‘3rd. Dinner dress—dress coat and shoes. 

‘4th. Ball dress, with ‘pumps,’ a word signifying shoes as thin as paper.” 

“ This evening there was a concert at the tall Duke’s, where every body was 
in raptures at old Velluti, because he sang well once upon a time. He lives here 
upon his ancient fame. From thence I went to one of the prettiest balls I have 
seen in London, at the house of a Scotch woman of rank. The largest room was 
entirely decorated with paper lamps made in the forms of various flowers, very 
tastefully grouped. 

** As we got into our carriages at six o’clock, by sunshine, the ladies had a 
most strange appearance. No ‘fraicheur’ could stand this test: they changed 
colour like chameleons. Some looked perfectly blue, some mottled, most of 
them death-like, their locks hanging about, their eyes glassy. It was frightful 
to see how the blooming meh sn. of lamplight were suddenly changed by the 
sunbeams into faded withered roses.” 

** The anxiety with which the rich English shut up their property from the 

rofaning eyes of the stranger, is sometimes truly amusing, but may chance to 
be painful. 1 was riding one day in the neighbourhood of London—and attracted 
by the sight of a fine house and grounds, I asked the porter who stood at the 
lodge, whether he would allow me to look at the gardens? He had many scru- 
ples, but at last he opened the gate, taking charge of my horse during the time. 
1 might have walked about for a quarter of an hour, and was just looking at the 
neatly-kept pleasure-ground, when a somewhat fat personage in his shirt appeared 
at a window of the house ; he seemed to be running about in great distress, but 
at last threw open the window with great vehemence, and, whilst I heard the vio- 
lent ringing of a large bell, cried out to me with half-suppressed rage, ‘ Qui étes- 
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vous, Monsieur? que cherchez-vous ici?’ I thought it too ridiculous to shout 
back the answer from such a distance, and soon found it unnecessary ; for a num- 
ber of servants, alarmed by the ringing of the bell, flocked together from all di- 
rections, one of whom now repeated to me the question ‘ex officio.’ In a few 
words I let the proprietor know by him that I was a foreigner who had been at- 
tracted by fondness for gardening; that I had not climbed over the wall, as he 
seemed to believe, but had entered through the usual entrance, where my horse 
was still waiting ; that I was heartily sorry for having caused him such a shock 
in his illness, and only wished that it might have no serious consequences, at the 
same time assuring him of my best respects, and that I would immediately leave 
the forbidden garden. I soon reached my horse, and rode off laughing, for this 
was the gay side of the affair. About a fortnight after, I passed by chance near 
the same house: I approached the lodge again, and rang the bell ; another man 
appeared ; and in a mischievous fit I inquired after the health of his master, and 
whether I could be permitted to see the garden ? ‘ God forbid !’ was the answer, 
‘on no account!’ I now heard from the servant, to my sincere grief, that the 
poor fellow, his predecessor, had been dismissed with his wife and children, 
though he had been in the service of the family for many years, merely for hav- 
ing let a stranger enter without permission. Nevertheless, this severe gentleman 
is one of the patent-liberals of England. What would an illiberal one have done ?” 

‘* Harrowgate is not one of the fashionable watering-places, though it seems 
to me far more pleasant than the most fashionable Brighton. 

“ An old General of eighty, who was my neighbour at dinner, interested me 
extremely. He had met with Frederic the Great, Kaunitz, the Emperor Joseph, 
Mirabeau, and Napoleon, on various occasions of his life, and told me many in- 
teresting particulars about them. He had likewise been Governor of Surinam 
and of the Isle of France ; had commanded for a long time in India, and was 
now what we call General of Infantry, (next rank to a Field-Marshal.) All this 
would give him a high station with us:—here, no such thing; and this he re- 
marked himself. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ the aristocracy is every thing: without family 
influence, without connexion, without some person of rank by whom a man may 
be pushed, he may indeed attain a high rank in the army; but, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, this gives him no consideration. I am only a 
baronet,’ added he; ‘ yct that empty and trifling hereditary title gives me more 
consideration than my long services or my high military rank; and I am not 
called General—or, as I should be with you, ‘Euer Excellenz’—but Sir Charles.’ ” 

“ Don Miguel of Portugal is arrived, and I was presented to him this morning. 
Nobody was present but the ‘corps diplomatique’ and a few foreigners. The 
young Prince is not ill-looking, and indeed resembles Napoleon ; but his manner 
was rather embarrassed. He wore seven stars, and seven great orders over his 
coat. His complexion is like the olive of his fatherland, and the expression of 
his countenance rather melancholy than otherwise. His arrival makes London 
alive. To night there was a soirée at the Duke of Clarence’s, and to-morrow 
there will be a great ball as Lady K ’s. The Prince seems to be a universal 
favourite ; and now that he is more at home here, has something very calm and 
gentlemanlike in his ‘tournure ;’ though it strikes me that in the back-ground, 
behind his great affability, lurks more than one ‘arriére pensée.’ Portuguese 
etiquette is so rigorous, that our good Marquis P—— is obliged to kneel down 
every morning when he first sees the Prince. 

**] pass over yesterday’s féte at Prince E——’s to tell you about this evening’s 
pantomime, which Don Miguel honoured with his presence. He was in a more 
awkward predicament than the late Elector of Hessen Cassel at Berlin, when, 
at the opening chorus of * Long life to the Amazon Queen,’ he got up and re- 
turned thanks. 

‘* The people here, to whom Don Miguel had been represented as a ferocious 
tyrant, and who saw the formidable monster appear in the shape of a pretty 
young fellow, have passed from aversion to fondness, and receive the Prince 
everywhere with enthusiasm. So it happened to-day in the theatre : Don Mi- 
guel immediately rose with his Portuguese and English suite, and returned thanks 
most courteously. Shortly after, the curtain drew up, and now arose a fresh vio- 
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lent clapping at the beautiful scenery. Again Don Miguel rose and bowed his 
thanks : surprised and somewhat perplexed, the audience, however, overlooked 
the mistake, and greeted him with fresh cheers. But now appeared the favourite 
buffoon, in the person of a great ourang-outang, with all the suppleness of Ma- 
zurier. Louder than ever resounded the enthusiastic applause ; and again Don 
Miguel arose and bowed his thanks. This time, however, the compliment was 
only answered by a hearty laugh ; and one of his English attendants, Lord M——- 
Cc » without ceremony seized the Infant by the arm and motioned to him to 
resume his seat. No doubt, however, Don Miguel and the favourite actor will 
long remain involuntarily associated in the public mind.” 

** A family dinner at the great R——’s, who has been likened to the Sultan, be- 
cause the one is the Ruler of all Believers, and the other the Believer in all Rulers, 
occurred as a variety. This man has really something very original about him. 
He was peculiarly merry to-day: ordered the servant to bring his new Austrian 
consular uniform, which ‘ his friend M———ch,’ as he said, had sent him from Vi- 
enna ; showed it to us, and even suffered himself to be persuaded to try it on 
before the looking-glass, and to walk about init. And, as virtuosi when they 
have once begun never know when to stop, he now sent for other magnificent 
Court dresses, and changed his toilette several times, as if he had been on the 
stage ;—and that with such child-like good nature and naiveté, that I could only 
compare such a golden hero with Henry the Fourth, found by the foreign am- 
bassadors acting as horse to his little son. 

**It was, ‘au reste,’ rather droll to see how this otherwise serious tradesman- 
like man tried to assume the various bendings and bowings, and the light and 
gracious air, of a courtier; and, not in the least disconcerted by our laughing, 
assured us, with as much confidence as joviality, that N M R , if 
he liked, could act any part; and, with the help of five or six glasses of wine 
extra, could make as good a figure at Court as the best of them.” 

** Among the most aristocratical parties, are to be numbered the concerts of 
one of the most liberal members of the Opposition—an anomaly often to be found 
here; where a certain vague general liberalism goes hand-in-hand with the nar- 
rowest pride and most arrogant conceit of class ; and where the haughtiest man 
in his own house possesses the reputation of the most liberal in public life. 

‘* Very amusing parties are also given by a Dutchess, whose brevet is so new 
that she is reckoned a plebeian by the exclusives :—such an one took place to- 
day. On the second floor there was an excellent concert, on the first a ball, and 
on the ground-floor constant eating. 

‘* At the dinner which preceded, the servants waited in white kid gloves—an 
imitation of another fashionable Duke. This almost disgusted me, for I could 
not get out of my head the lazaretto and other disagreeable cutaneous associa- 
tions. 

** More rich in intellectual enjoyment was my yesterday’s dinner at the Duke 
of Somerset’s, a man of very various accomplishments. At table, a celebrated 

rliamentary orator told some strange things: among others, he said that he 

ad lately been member of a Commission for investigating the connexion be- 
tween the police and the thieves, about which so many complaints have been 
made. It came out, that a Society existed in London, completely organized 
with ‘ bureaux,’ ‘clerks,’ &c., which directed thefts and coining on a large scale, 
supported those who were taken, and afforded powerful assistance both offensive 
and defensive, &c. He asserted, that at the head of this association were not 
only several people in respectable stations, and members of Parliament, but even 
a well known Peer of the realm. The proofs were of a kind that left no room 
for doubt ; but to avoid the dreadful scandal, the Ministry had determined to let 
the matter drop. One sees that in free countries things go forward which we 
don’t so much as dream of.” 

**I was invited again to dinner at the Dutchess of St. A——’s country-house, 
where a very agreeable surprise awaited me. I arrived late, and was placed be- 
tween my hostess and a tall, very simple, but benevolent looking man of middle 
age, who spoke broad Scotch—a dialect any thing but agreeable ; and would 
probably have struck me for nothing else, had I not soon discovered that I was 
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sitting next to—the Great Unknown. It was not long ere many a sally of dry, 
poignant wit fell from his lips, and many an anecdote, told in the most unpre- 
tending manner, which, without seeming brilliant, was yet striking. His eye, 

too, glanced, whenever he was animated, with such a clear, good-natured lustre, 
and that with such an expression of true-hearted kindness and natural feeling, 
that it was impossible not to conceive a sort of love for him. Towards the end 
of dinner he and Sir Francis Burdett told ghost-stories, half-terrible, half-humour- 
ous, admirably, one against the other. This at last encouraged me to tell your 
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‘* He afterwards recited a curious old inscription which he had recently dis- 
{ covered in the church-yard of Melrose Abbey. It was as follows: 


famous key story, which I embellished a little in the ‘dénouement.’ It had great i 
success; and it would be droll enough if you were to find it in the next romance H! 
of the prolific Scotchman. a 


** The earth goes on the earth, glittering in gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it would ; 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth—All this is ours.” 


**For a week past two or three concerts have resounded in my ears every 
evening, or, as they here more properly say, every night. They are all on a sud- 
den become a perfect rage, from the highest and most exclusive down to the 
herd of ‘ nobodies.’ Mesdames Pasta, Caradori, Sontag, Brambilla, Messrs. 
' Zuchelli, Pellegrini, and Curioni, sing for ever and ever the same airs and duets ; 
] which, however, people seem never tired of hearing. They often sing—doubt- 
less tired themselves of the eternal monotony—very negligently, but that makes 
P no difference whatever. The ears that hear them are seldom very musically or- 
ganized, and are only awakened by ‘fashion;’ and those who are in the centre 
of the crowd certainly can often hardly distinguish whether the Bassist or the 
, Prima Donna is singing, but must fall into ecstasies like the rest, notwithstand- 
ing. For the performers, this ‘furore’ is profitable enough. Sontag, for instance, 

in every party in which she is heard at all, receives forty pounds, sometimes a 
hundred ; and occasionally she attends two or three in an evening. Pasta, whose 
singing is, to my taste, sweeter, grander, more tragic, rivals her; the others, 
’ though their merit is considerable, are in a subordinate rank. 
: ** Besides these, Moschelles, Pixis, the two Bohrers, ‘ enfin’ a herd of virtuosi, 
| are here, all flocking to English gold, like moths around a candle. Not that 
they burn themselves ; on the contrary, the women, at least, kindle fresh flames, 
right and left, which are sometimes even more profitable than their art. 
| ** The concerts at Prince Leopold’s are generally the most agreeable, and the 
insufferable squeezing is somewhat avoided in his large rooms. This Prince is 
less popular than he deserves; for the English can’t forgive him for being a fo- 
reigner.” 
| ** After I had sent away my letter to you, and made an excursion into the 
country with some ladies, [ drove to a party at the Duke of Clarence’s, where 
there was, this time, such a genuine English squeeze, that I and several others 
could by no means get in; and went away, after waiting half an hour, ‘re infec- 
ta,’ to console ourselves at another ball. The mass in the first room was so jam- 
med together that several men put on their hats, that they might have their arms 
more at liberty for active service. Ladies, covered with jewels, were regularly 
‘milled,’ and fell, or rather stood, fainting: cries, groans, curses, and sighs, 
were the only sounds to be heard. Some only laughed; and, inhuman as it was, 
I must accuse myself of having been among these latter; for really it was too 
be to hear this called society. To say truth, 1 never saw any thing equal to it 
efore.” 


A loud outery has been raised in the tory journals of England, 
in consequence of what they term the Prince’s want of delicacy, 
ingratitude, &c., in the personal allusions which he makes. On 
this head, we are not disposed to plead his cause unreservedly, 
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regarding, as we do, any thing like a violation of the rules of 
private intercourse, which should ever be preserved intact, as a 
transgression of no light dye. But much might be urged, with 
great plausibility, in extenuation of the act. 

We intended to extract some passages of the Prince’s tour in 
Ireland, which amounts to nearly a volume of the four; but our 
quotations exceed already the proper extent. Suffice it to add, 
that he almost equals Miss Edgeworth in graphic and amusing de- 
lineations of the Irish, of whom he appears to be fond—that he 
tells racy anecdotes with great effect—that he made a sojourn in 
Dublin—visited the North—surveyed the Lake of Killarney— 
passed some time with Orator O’Connell at his castle—hunted 
and drank with the squirearehy—and formed such an acquaint- 
ance, generally, with men and things, as to be enabled to draw 
a full and interesting picture. Miladi Morgan is one of his 
principal personages, and is ‘¢ hit off”’ admirably without studied 
disparagement. 





Arr. [V.—The Life of John Locke, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence, Journals, and Common-place Books. By 
Lorp Kine. New Edition, with considerable additions. In 
two Volumes. London : 


Tue life of a philosopher, properly written, should be an in- 
tellectual treasury. It should differ from all other biographies in 
certain and definable particulars, and in the same degree as its 
subject differs from all other subjects. What are some of these 
distinctive points of difference? Napoleon was an extraordinary 
man, or—not to be hypercritical—a great man: for twenty years 
the eyes of half the world were fixed in steadfast astonishment 
upon his meteor flight. His bold projects, his unrivalled under- 
takings, and his achievements, which have beggared all others; 
his energy of mind, and his accommodation to bodily endurance ; 
his rise, the meridian splendour of his exaltation, and his subse- 
quent fall to the very nadir of weakness—to be the pensioned 
prisoner of the only foe he never conquered, have all struck the 
sense as they whirled before us like the shifting scenes of a play. 
What would be the characteristic of his written life, may be easily 
gathered. It would combine with the moving incidents of his 
career, a full view of the politics and military improvements of 
the age. Essentially it would be the history and exhibition of a 
great mind acting upon the elements of power—a development 
of physical strength. Byron wasan extraordinary genius. There 
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was strung within him a chord which vibrated in delicate unison 
with the tones of Apollo’s lyre; but he was ——— astray— 
a wandering orb in the vault of heavenly poesy. He speaks of 
the dark and of the wild. He dwells in a solitude like his own 
Manfred’s—<< as an anchorite’s, were it but holy ;”’ **he cometh 
unto you with a tale which holdeth children from their play, and 
old men from the chimney corner.’? Every character that has 
been given of himor of his poetry; seems tootame. He delighted 
to graze along and there and anon poise upon the rugged points 
of the human heart. His lines were a transfusion of himself. In 
every thing he did, we see the workings of genius, and what he 
did was eccentric and of itself. His biography, then, would trace 
his own peculiar power as a vein in the body of poetry. It 
would embody with the aspirations of his muse, the entire cha- 
racter of poetry. In either of these cases—and we have taken 
opposite and remarkable instances of our own time for apt illustra- 
tion—the biography is necessarily personal ;—whatever is heap- 
ed above, the substratum is individuality. We do not, cannot 
forget the man and the genius; the deed of daring, the reach for 
fame, accompany the person; and as one courted our super- 
stitions and wonderment, and the other unveiled the darkness of 
our own bosoms, so we seek to know the secret charm which en- 
circled the warrior and the divinity which swelled the bosom of 
the bard. But in the life of a philosopher, he, as an individual, 
rarely comes into view. He is lost in the sublimity and in- 
trinsie worth of his speculations. We forget the agent in the 
importance of labours which come directly home to our minds. 
We are solicitous to know the source of his power, but we soon 
drop him. His aets are the operations of mind upon mind—that 
modification of being which constitutes its noblest form. The 
field, therefore, enlarges itself, and the scope for the biographer 
is extended. He enters upon a new element of history—that of 
a mind. He examines not persons so much as things; though 
the life of an individual be the groundwork of his labours. e 
must analyze and combine the complex and diversified theories 
which are connected with the views of his subject. He must col- 
late the numerous hypotheses which have gained a foothold 
among men, in order that he may show the more clearly the 
merits of him whose history he narrates; just as the heavy tac- 
tics of Frederick are necessary to be known, to comprehend the 
merits of those of the hero of Austerlitz. The biography of a 
philosopher should, therefore, differ in many particulars of its 
JSorm from all other biographies. 

The life of John Locke, written with a view to reproduce those 
principles of which he was almost the earliest, as well as the stern 
and uncompromising expounder, fixing them as standard, though 
not infallible canons by which the philosophical and political doc- 
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trines prevalent, both anterior and subsequent to his epocha, 
might be measured, compared, and adjudged—and by which the 
partial theories of the extremes of sensualism and idealism in 
psychology, and of intolerance and ultra-liberalism in politics, 
might be exposed ; his life thus written and pursued in the spirit 
of truth, of philosophy, and of sound criticism, would be a con- 
tribution to the whole world—whose property he has become— 
which would not be lightly esteemed, but which would be fraught 
with the noblest results. We would have the life of Locke the 
nucleus of these extended folds, the basis of this harmonious 
structure, because the dogmas of no other writer in modern times 
have exerted so wide and lasting and powerful an influence, re- 
lating, as they do, to many, very many of the practical questions 
which have since his time engaged the attention of individuals 
and of states: We would, moreover, have the field thus enlarged, 
that men might, from so favourable an opportunity, see and know 
at a glance, and as from a known point, how far and how rapidly 
they had advanced or retrograded in every direction—that they 
might determine the place of departure, the rate of progression 
or retrogression, and the limits any where arrived at, if it so be, 
of the human intellect—and that, elevated upon this vantage 
ground, they might direct their energies with certainty to the 
same or other inquiries. In a life of this philosopher, thus writ- 
ten, the origin of ideas and the sources of knowledge, and hence 
the analysis of the elements of reason, the nature of conscious- 
ness, the doctrine of the metaphysic, the correlation of the infi- 
nite and the finite, which are so many outshoots from the parent 
trunk of intellectual philosophy, and yet convolved as so many 
of its branches ; the whole theory of government, the origin and 
nature of political authority, the freedom and toleration in mat- 
ters religious, the foundations of our holy faith; and the still 
more practical subjects of the method of education, of religious 
worship, of the elements of political economy, of the value and 
nature of money, of coin, of trade—all these topics and others, 
which it were tiresome to enumerate, but, nevertheless, of vital 
importance, would be so many centres of intellectual light emit- 
ting a noonday radiance on the reader’s mind. 

e have given the peculiar condition under which we would 
were written the life of the greatest practical philosopher that 
the sea-girt isle of our fathers has produced: and we advance 
it with the full conviction that it should and can be fulfilled. 
Biography itself is in the course of great development. A com- 
panion, rather than a handmaid, of civil history, it admits of al- 
most every latitude of inquiry; like history, too, it has been 
changing its form. as the principles of human nature have been 
more observed and studied, the process of human action laid more 
bare, and the faets of physical science collected and arranged. 
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It is, or may be a philosophical collation of individual effort and 
experience, and of individual opinion. It is not legendary but 
critical; and it has become such by a natural and gradual evolu- 
tion. Materials have accumulated; the world has grown old if 
not wise in experience. All that is past may afford illustrations 
and prophecies for the present and future; and the life and 
opinions of one man, may, by a reciprocal metrology, be admea- 
sured by and be the measure of all others. In respect of Locke, 
the facilities for such a critical life are numerous; his writings, 
which, as Bayle has taken occasion to note, ‘ will make his name 
immortal,’””? have been canvassed, criticised, and expurgated, 
more, perhaps, than those of any other modern writer; his opi- 
nions have afforded texts for the discussion of all the guestiones 
vexatz in the science of mind and of polity, as they have also 
been the starting point of numerous other systems. All that 
seems wanting, is a mind to collect together, to dispose, and ac- 
curately to quadrate these materials, and to take advantage of 
these means. * 

It is not a part of our philosophy to despair of seeing the want 
of a full and critical life of this distinguished writer supplied. 
We have no ground of complaint, whatever we may have for re- 

t as to the deficiency ; for a certain point in science must be 
reached, before the life of any philosopher can be so fully given 
as we have conditioned. Discoveries of laws and principles are 
slow, and we should ask too much of the preceding age—vires 
ultra sortemque, were we to seek, in a censorious spirit, a com- 
plete history of Locke’s labours, and of his contributions to our 
real knowledge. The time, however, is well nigh arrived, when 
it can and should be done. 

But we cannot deem it other than a lamentable circumstance, 
that there is not a single popular and accessible account of the 
life of Locke in the English language. ‘The only authentic nar- 
rative, is that published in French by his friend, the celebrated 
Leclerc, in the Bibliothégue Choisie, a short time after his 
death. Of course, even this could not be complete as to the his- 
torical incidents and private labours of Locke. No one, how- 
ever, can read it without a pleasing and amiable emotion, for it 
is an offering at the shrine of friendship. It breathes the spirit 
of deep and manly affection, while from every part gush forth 


* We know not but that we may venture to say, that there is one individual, 
at least, to whom we could have intrusted the execution of such a work as we 
have alluded to above,—one whose principles, experience and mental culture, 
have elevated to a high place in the estimation of his contemporaries. Pauca 

idam ingenii sui pignora dedit, sed egregia, sed admiranda! Need we add 
that we would have assigned it to the author of the elegant ‘ Discourse on the 
study of the Law of Nature and of Nations”, who has in his strictures on Locke’s 
writings, displayed a judgment and an erudition alike suited to the task. 
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the involuntary effusions of a warm heart, in the contemplation 
of the virtues of a dear and tried friend. It had its inception in 
a mood german to that of the poet over Lycidas :— 
** Lycidas is dead——- 
——and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ?”’ 

It is mainly from this account that most of the biographical no- 
tices of Locke have been drawn, all of which are imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. * 

The author of the volumes before us, has given neither a po- 
pan nor a critical biography ; but he has added to our materials 
or both. His work is a rudes indigestaque moles, such as might 
be expected from a gentleman of leisure, who should by acci- 
dent become possessed of the valuable memorials, but who, while 
he felt ambitious of the honour, was unequal to the task. We 
mean no disrespect to Lord King; on the contrary, we honour 
him for his principles of civil and religious freedom ; we cast no 
slur upon his titled rank, for he shows that the more ennobling 
possessions of truth, of a regard for the natural and unalienable 
rights of man, are not incompatible with factitious distinction ; 
but, we must say, that we do not value his books for what he 
has chosen to entitle them ; at least, so far as he would have them 
considered a Life of Locke. We have, however, to tender him 
our thanks for the new materials which he has brought to light 
in regard to the intellectual character and the opinions of that 
distinguished man. They are interesting memorials, which the 
historian and philosopher will consult hereafter with pleasure ; 
and, too, not only in regard to Locke, but to the distinguished 
individuals with whom he was in close and frequent correspond- 
ence, and among whom we find Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Lord Peterborough, Lord Chancellor King, Leclerc, and 
Limborch. In tryth, the bulk of these volumes—being that de- 
voted to Locke’s correspondence, journals, and common-place 
books—embraces a history of his mind; and consequently con- 
stitutes the most valuable information which ‘could have been 
communicated. We are presented with his first impressions in 
regard to the subjects of his inquiries ; with his private and per- 
sonal opinions ; with his habits of thought and with his motives 
—we are directly initiated into the holiest recess of his mind, 
and thus become impressed with the liveliest idea of his indivi- 


* The principal histories of the life of Locke in the English language are to 
be found, one, in the Biographia Britannica, compiled by an unfair hand, and 
another, prefixed to the octavo edition of Locke’s works, edited by Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle. One or two anonymous tracts appeared during the last cen- 
tury, but are worthy of no consideration. What a commentary does this neglect 
afford upon the philosophical spirit of Fngland ! 
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duality, and in fact we are supplied with the best commentary 
| that could be given us of his literary and philosophic labours. 

. We intend, therefore, to offer in the following pages, some re- 
} 4 marks upon the opinions of Locke, with such elucidations and 
| historical illustrations as this publication has placed in our hands. 

We shall make them in a spirit of candour, and with a regard to 

truth; and, at the same time that we may bring forward his 

merits as an inquirer and a philosopher, we shall not be so over- 
i powered by their splendour, as not to point out some of his er- 
' rors. We shall accordingly seek from Lord King’s volumes— 
. to put in a digested form some of the memorials which he has 
preserved, so far as they are illustrative of the sentiments of John 
Locke. 

The education, however, of so original a thinker, seems to de- 
| mand a passing record ; since early influences and habits give its 
1 2 formation to character and determine the application of the mind. 
With Locke, this seems especially to have happened; for al- 
though his great and best work was the product of his natural 
powers applied to their proper purpose, yet the major part of 
his writings consist of defences of those principles which had 
been carefully implanted in his youthful bosom, and which may 
be considered as in some degree fortuitous, and the result of the 
peculiar circumstances under which he appeared. Indeed, in this 
last respect, we are wont to esteem Locke a fair representative 
of the Plymouth pilgrims, alike attached to the principles of re- 
ligion and civil freedom, and devoted to the cause of peace, and 
patient for its sake. His father was an officer in the army of the 
parliament during the civil wars, and seems to have carried into 
his family the stern and rigid conduct which we associate with 
that class of partisans. Unlike, however, many of this descrip- 
tion, his judgment commended a change of behaviour towards his 
son, as he arrived at maturer years, till he at length admitted 
him into an unreserved familiarity and equality with himself. 
| We can hardly imagine a scheme of moral education that could 
be more successful in fortifying the mind in a firm belief of those 
principles which must first have been taken without thought or 
examination. The gradual development of the grounds of the 
father’s opinions, would seem both to have flattered the reason, 
and to have enlisted the feelings of the son; and to have engaged 
his hearty co-operation against the heresies of others, without 
exciting a suspicion of the honesty of his own views. In such a 
school, then, did Locke imbibe the strong sentiments of freedom 
which characterized the republicans of that day ; and for which, 
we may justly say, he afterwards strove both honourably and 
oanaialbe in this school, too, his bosom was made to glow 
with that fervid piety which existed among the dissenters in those 
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times of church controversy ; and, above all, it seems that by 
these circumstances he acquired those essentials of a thorough 
education, which he insists upon so strongly, in a letter to the 
Earl of Peterborough. In reply to a request from that noble- 
man, to recommend a tutor for his son, he observes: “I must 
beg leave to own that I differ a little from your Lordship, in 
what you propose ; your Lordship would have a thorough scholar, 
and I think it no great matter whether he be any great scholar 
or no; if he but understand Latin well, and have a general scheme 
of the sciences, I think that enough: but J would have him well 
bred, well tempered: a man that having been conversant with 
the world, and amongst men, would have great application in 
observing the humour and genius of my Lord your son; and 
omit nothing that might help to form his mind and dispose 
him to virtue, knowledge, and industry.’’ Ina subsequent let- 
ter, to the same person, he says: ‘* when a man has got an en- 
trance into any of the sciences, it will be time then to depend 
on himself, and rely upon his own understanding, and exercise 
his own faculties, which is the only way to improvement and 
mastery.’ There is a striking coincidence between this opinion 
and that of a distinguished historian. ‘¢ Every man,’’ says Gib- 
bon, ‘‘who rises above the common level, has received two edu- 
cations; the first from his teachers, the second, more personal 
and important, from himself.’’* Such was the case with Locke, 
in respect of that part of his education which referred to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and the cultivation of his intellectual 
powers. He felt and ever declared that he owed little to Oxford. 
A mind of his philosophical turn, could not be pleased or rest 
satisfied with the puerile subtleties of the scholastics and with 
the dogmas of the stagyrite, which were admitted and taught in 
the university: and, accordingly, we find Locke eagerly em- 
bracing the Cartesian method, which discarded every authority 
but that of thought. The prejudice which he thus eagerly im- 
bibed in regard to scholastic pursuits, though undoubtedly in 
some instances too exclusive, urged him on to new inquiries of 
his own, combining the merits and methods of two of the ear- 
liest and greatest philosophers of modern times. With Des- 
cartes, he was independent in his philosophical views, pursuing 
them without referring to previous systems; with Bacon, he 
rejected speculation, and investigated the conditions of know- 
ledge by an examination of the known and observed laws, pow- 
ers, and capacities of the understanding. Possessing a heart thus 
elevated by that high morality, which finds the fulfilment of ‘its 
duties in the increased happiness of mankind, and a mind thus 
liberalized and burning for the discovery of truth, Locke launch- 


* Memoirs of himself. 
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ed into the world—a world in which, as he somewhere remarks, 
he no sooner found himself to be, than he found himself in a 
storm. 

The Essay on Human Understanding was completed in 
Holland, whither he had gone to avoid the persecutions of the 
court party, whose vindictiveness had already driven Shaftes- 
bury to the same retirement, and had brought Russell and Syd- 
ney to the block. It was published on his return to England, in 
1690, and, with the exception of his first Letter on Toleration, 
printed at Tergon in the previous year, is his first work, as it is 
also that on which his extensive fame has been built. The oc- 
casion of its being written, is given in a well known incident 
which he has recorded in the prefatory epistle to the reader. 
The first draft and suggestion of the essay, was made nineteen 
years before its publication, and is preserved by Lord King. We 
invite the attention of the reader to it, as we shall have further 
occasion to refer to its important phraseology. 

“ Sic cogitavit de intellectu humano Johannes Locke. an. 1671. 

** Intellectus humanus cum cognitionis certitudine et assensus firmitate. 

“ First, I imagine that all knowledge is founded on, and ultimately derives it- 
self from sense, or something analogous to it, and may be called sensation, which 
is done by our senses conversant about particular objects, which gives us the 
simple ideas or images of things, and thus we come to have ideas of heat and 
light, hard and soft, which are nothing but the reviving again in our minds these 
imaginations, which those objects, when they affected our senses, caused in us— 
whether by motion or otherwise, it matters not here to consider,—and thus we 
do when we conceive heat or light, yellow or blue, sweet or bitter, and there- 
fore I think that those things which we call sensible qualities, are the simplest 
ideas we have, and the first object of our understanding.” 

On this hint, Locke proceeded to his task, the execution of 
which marks a distinct era in intellectual science. His object 
was immediate and practical. He sought to remove from a dif- 
ficult and abstruse subject, the darkness and entanglement with 
which verbiage and sophistry had involved it, and to ascertain 
the ability and proper use of the understanding. He enters upon 
his undertaking by combating the Cartesian doctrine of innate 
ideas, as preliminary to his own philosophy, conceiving it to be 
unreasonable to ‘‘ attribute several truths to the impressions of 
nature and innate characters, when we may observe in ourselves 
faculties fit to attain as easy and certain knowledge of them, as 
if they were originally imprinted on the mind.” Although Locke 
may be considered a disciple of Descartes, yet there is not, per- 
haps, a single controverted point in metaphysical philosophy as 
to which there is between them a coincidence of opinion. When, 
therefore, we speak of the method of Descartes, it is not in con- 
tradistinction to the Verulanian mode of philosophizing, which 
seems to have reference to physical rather than to intellectual 
science, and which is entirely different from that of the Carte- 
sians; but as distinguished from that of the schools, as disembar- 
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rassing itselt of forms and dogmas, and seeking for truth as a 
pearl concealed in the fountain of thought alone. Indeed, of the 
physical process of Descartes, we might, were it pertinent to the 
occasion to do so, adduce abundant proof of its entire inefficiency, 
from his theory of motion and system of vortices. The same 
species of error, however, which is there observable, taints his 
hypotheses in regard to innate ideas, which serves, indeed, to ex- 
plain, very conveniently, certain mental phenomena, but in 
adopting it, he falsified his own fundamental proposition—that 
truth is evident only by a free exertion of thought—the adoption 
of which is the very ground upon which he is to be considered a 
Cartesian. 

It is, however, on account of the incidental object of the first 
book, rather than of its real inferiority as a piece of philosophical 
writing, that it has been ranked lower than the other parts of 
the essay: A doctrine, too, for which he was led to contend in 
the course of his inquiry concerning innate ideas, and which, by 
many, is considered as false and dangerous, has contributed to 
depreciate it still more in the estimation of some. In warring 
against the notions of Descartes, Locke examines into the varie- 
ty of those ideas styled innate, and discusses each class of them 
separately. In the chapter on practical principles, occurs the 
argument against the innateness of the moral sense. It was novel, 
and it was adventurous. It fell harshly upon the ears of the mo- 
ralists of the time, and evoked censure from many of his closest 
friends. Sir Isaac Newton at first represented it as “ striking 
at the root of morality,” though, in the frankness and sincerity 
of his nature, he afterwards retracted this sentiment. Lord 
Shaftesbury, the author of the Characteristics, and the pupil of 
Locke, attacked him openly. In his letters to a student, he ob- 
serves: ‘*’ Twas Mr. Locke that struck the home blow: for Mr. 
Hobbes’ character, and base slavish principles of government, 
took off the poison of his philosophy. *Twas Mr. Locke that 
struck at all fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of the 
world, and made the very ideas of these, (which are the same 
with those of God,) unnatural, and without foundation in our 
minds. Innate is a word he poorly plays upon: the right word, 
though less used, is connate.”” The alarms of his friends, how- 
ever, and the declarations of his enemies, though not without 
seeming foundation, can hardly be justified. His ethical propo- 
sition gives so ready an explanation of so many moral pheno- 
mena which remain otherwise almost unexplained ; and the con- 
trary hypothesis is militant against so many facts in our moral 
constitution, that the doctrine of Locke has, since his time, found 
many firm supporters among the sincere and devout—a circum- 
stance which goes very far to prove the groundlessness of the 
apprehensions of its pernicious consequences. He maintains that 
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men may assent toa moral rules, and feel their obligation in the 
same manner as that by which they arrive at the knowledge of 
other things, and without their being impressed upon the heart ; 
that education and custom will lead the mind to the same per- 
suasion ; that conscience is nothing else but our judgment of the 
moral rectitude or pravity of our own actions; and that consci- 
ence induces opposite conduct in different individuals, and, there- 
fore, that if it be an innate principle, contraries may be so.* 
Another incongruity is involved in the doctrine of an innate mo- 
ral sense, which would seem to be conclusive against it: on ac- 
count of the correlation of the aet of perception, and the subject 
of it, they must be co-existent, and we must, accordingly, if this 
be an innate moral sense, have, by nature, or born with us, an 
idea of the object which we reject or approve. 

Whatever opinion, however, may be formed in regard to 
Locke’s argument against the theory of innate principles, he 
will, at least, have the credit with all, of having honestly striven 
with the whole of his intellectual strength for the independence 
of the human mind. The dogma, that principles must not be 
questioned, being first ascertained and settled by casuistic doc- 
tors, was calculated to produce the most servile dependence, and 
to crush every inquiry into the foundations of truth; ‘‘in which 
posture of blind credulity,”’ in the strong and indignant language 
of our philosopher, “ its followers might be more easily governed 
by, and made useful to some sort of men, who had the skill and 
office to principle and guide them.”’ Indeed, it was the great and 
fisrt design of Locke, to liberate the human understanding from 
authoritative dicta; and however imperfect in its details his great 
work may be—in this point of view, at least, it has been pro- 
ductive of the happiest results. The second book contemplates 
two objects, one psychological, the other merely ens a 
In regard to the former, his followers and admirers have fallen 
into two parties, greatly to the prejudice of his real views, which 
seem to be misconceived alike by both. The French school, 
who have ever received the philosophy of Locke with rapturous 
admiration, declared that the reflection which he had laid down 
as an original fountain of knowledge, was nothing but a modified 
sensation without causative power, and depending immediately 
upon external impression. Not only was the reflective power 
considered by them as a sense, but also as one active from out- 
ward objects. It is easy, therefore, to see that his principles, 
thus exaggerated and perverted, led to a baleful materialism ; and 
we accordingly find them thus represented in all its moral hi- 
deousness. The Scotch school, on the other hand, and princi- 
pally Dugald Stewart, in his Metaphysical Essays,t have striven, 


* Essay on Hum. Und. B. I. ch. iii, § 8. t Essay I. 
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and successfully, too, against this gloss upon Locke, though in 
doing so, they seem to have fallen into an opposite error, of at- 
tributing more to our philosopher’s words, than a strict construc- 
tion of them will admit. 

It is maintained by this class of commentators, that Locke lays 
down two radically distinct as well as original sources of ideas, 
in nowise related to each other: ‘¢ Through the whole of his 
Essay,’’ says Stewart, ‘‘he uniformly represents sensation and 
reflection as radically distinct sources of knowledge.”* Now 
this radical distinction is observable only so far as it regards the 
operations by which the mind receives its knowledge; and is, 
we think, non-existent as it regards the original sources of our 
knowledge. Locke contended that all our ideas are acquired by 
experience ; and everywhere represents sensation as antecedent 
to, and causative of reflection; and consequently that they can- 
not be two original and radically distinct sources of knowledge. 
It would therefore follow from this premise, that if a mind were 
supposed to be devoid of those ideas which spring or arise from 
sensation, it would also be devoid of those ideas which arise from 
reflection ; ‘‘reflection,”’ says he, ‘‘is the perception of the ope- 
rations of our own minds within us, as it is employed about the 
ideas it has got:’”’—and how?—by sensation. So, on the other 
hand, it is a correct seguitur from the same, that the ideas of sen- 
sation may exist independently of those of reflection; and we 
find this also distinctly advanced and maintained by Locke: 
‘¢ The first years,’’ he observes, “are usually employed and di- 
verted in looking abroad. Men’s business in them is to acquaint 
themselves with what is to be found without ; and so growing up 
in a constant attention to outward sensations, seldom make any 
considerable reflection on what passes within them, until they 
come to be of riper years; and some scarce ever at all.’’t And 
again: ‘If it shall be demanded, when a man begins to have any 
ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has any sensation. 
For since there appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before 
the senses have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
understanding are coeval with sensation.”} The volumes be- 
fore us, however, fortunately present us with the means of ascer- 
taining the real sentiments of Locke in regard to this important 
point; and show, moreover, that they were identical both in the 
inception and completion of his work. In the original sketch of 
the Essay, which we have transcribed above, are the following 
words: ‘*I imagine that a// knowledge is founded on, and x/t7- 
timately derives itself from sense, or something analogous to it, 
and may be called sensation’’! In the epitome of the essay 


* Dissertation. Encyc. Britt. Part II. § 1. 
Tt Essay on Hum. Und. B. Il. chap. i. § 8. 
+ Essay on Hum. Und. B. Il. ch. i. § 23. 
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which was translated and published in the Bibliothéque Univer- 
selle, by Leclere—the original of which, drawn up by Locke, is 
now given by Lord King; the following comment occurs by the 
philosopher himself: “1 think I may confidently say, that be- 
sides what our senses convey into the mind, or the ideas of its 
own operations about those received from sensation, we have no 
ideas at all. From whence it follows—first, that where a man 
has always wanted one of his senses, there he will always want 
the ideas belonging to that sense; men born deaf or blind, are 
sufficient proof of this. Secondly, it follows that if a man could 
be supposed void of all senses, he would also be void of all ideas; 
because, wanting all sensation, he would have nothing to excite 
any operation in him, and so would have neither ideas of sensa- 
tion, external objects having no way, by any sense, to excite 
them, nor ideas of reflection, HIs MIND HAVING NO IDEAS TO BE 
EMPLOYED ABour.”’ vol. ii. pp. 232, 233. 

We think it is conclusive, from these passages, that the inter- 
preters of Locke have misconstrued his meaning; that he is nei 
ther the philosopher of idealism nor sensualism; that while he 
leaves untouched the moral predispositions and tendencies of our 
nature, he gives “ample scope and verge enough” for the ope- 
ration of the laws of nature, which, although we are ignorant, 
‘#we may attain to the knowledge of, by the use and application 
of our natural faculties.’”? The materialist, or the philosopher of 
selfishness, find here no foothold for their degrading doctrines. 
The cause of truth is vindicated, not at the expense of virtue or 
of religion, but by the exposure of error. 

The second and most important object of the Essay, is to ge- 
neralize the facts of mental science; and its greatest merit con- 
sists, not so much in the complete execution of this task—for in 
this respect it is confessedly imperfect—but in the early date of 
the attempt, and in the truly philosophical spirit with which it 
is conceived. Locke accomplished for the science of mind, what 
Bacon had done for physics; he led the way to a more ready and 
useful knowledge of the constitution and laws of the understand- 
ing; and though his labours seem more humble than those of the 
critical philosophers and eclectics of our own day, who seem to 
have essayed a flight beyond the sphere of practical knowledge, 
they constitute an epoch even in psychological science, such as 
the fast-fading laurels of Kant and Schelling declare will hardly 
be dated from their efforts.* What he saw was not through a 


* We cannot refrain from expressing here the pleasure which we experienced 
in perusing M. Vict. Cousin’s Introduction @ P’ Histoire dela Philosophie. We can 
readily imagine the applause which it is said accompanied the delivery of his 
lectures, and almost ourselves listening to his animated discourse, reminiscent 
of the scenes of the Lyceum and of the Porch ; but, at the same time, we cannot 
divest ourselves of the conviction that his Eclecticism is, though a splendid, but 
an imaginary reconciliation of radically adverse systems. 
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glass darkly; his penetrating mind searched to the bottom of 
every subject which it attempted—intimius per omnia per- 
spexerat. He came short, it is true, far short of the great aim 
of metaphysical inquiry ; but this imperfection is common to 
every system which has yet been invented or formed with simi- 
lar views and purposes. The analysis of knowledge which oc- 
curs in the fourth book, shows how difficult it is for one mind, 
however comprehensive, original, and profound it may be, to 
compass the extent of human attainments and to describe the li- 
mits of the human faculties. Indeed, any attempt to mete out 
the bounds and use of knowledge, to define truth and mark out 
its province, seems to be inconsistent with the nature of the sub- 
ject itself. Locke, however, did much for the cause of philo- 
sophy, and accomplished a great deal, in so far as he gave a form 
and name to many parts of intellectual science. Knowledge he 
defines to be the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
any two ideas; and this connexion or disconnexion he divides 
into those of identity, co-existence, real existence, and relation. 
The proof of our knowledge, however, is of a varied character, 
partly intuitive, partly rational, and in part sensitive. From 
an attentive examination of these evidences, he concludes, that, 
on the one hand, we can have no ideas, and that, on the other, 
our understandings are incapable of connecting or disconnecting 
all those ideas which we have, and that consequently our know- 
ledge comes short of our ideas. This scheme of the nature of 
knowledge, of the mode of perceiving it, and of its extent, is the 
groundwork of the subsequent inquiry which he pursues into the 
reality and particulars of knowledge ; and constitutes the original 
frame which he intended to make in the first conception of his 
design. 

We have already extended our remarks on the Essay so much 
further than we intended, that we must be content with a single 
observation more. Next to precision in ideas, Locke ranked the 
pe use of language. The confusion incident to mixed modes 
of speech, especially when applied to logical and philosophical 
inquiry, he felt to be a serious obstacle and inconvenience in the 
way of truth ; and the imperfection and abuse of words to be that 
which had nourished disputes, spread errors, and retarded the 
ee of man. He has accordingly given an admirable ana- 
ysis of the nature and influence of words in their relation to 
knowledge. Bacon had barely alluded to the great causes of er- 
ror referable to this source, and in his peculiar classification call- 
ed them the idols of the forum. The efforts of our philosopher, 
however, first awakened the attention of the learned and curious ; 
and since his day a species of philosophical nomenclature has been 
adopted by every sect of inquirers, though unfortunately in each 
case its influence has been confined to its own school—a circum- 
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stance which seems necessarily to exist from the very nature of 
philosophy—at least in its present vacillating state. 

We haste to the consideration of the other works of Locke, 
which, though less known and read, and, perhaps, more excep- 
tionable than the essay concerning the understanding, are never- 
theless of deep interest to the lover of freedom. Locke lived at 
a period when the greatest questions which can cdncern a poli- 
tical society were freely stirred, and when many of them were 
settled and determined. We accordingly find his great talents 
called out and employed in vindicating with remarkable mode- 
ration as well as ability, the principles of civil and religious free- 
dom ; for such emergencies are ever calculated to elicit energies 
and to provoke exertions which would otherwise have lain dor- 
mant and unproduced: more than all, they rouse the strong and 
manly virtues, as they also frequently invite the mean and de- 
grading vices of the soul, ennobling and emblazoning the one in 
overpowering contrast with the other. The troublous times of 
the first Charles, and the agitations of the period of the Common- 
wealth, though they fix a more striking point in English history 
than the succeeding eras of the restoration and revolution, had a 
far less decisive influence than those periods, upon what may be 
termed the cardinal principles of the English Constitution. We 
revert with almost holy fervour to the era of Pym and Hampden 
—to their struggles and to their persecutions ; but the great con- 
test for the fundamentals of liberty was reserved for the period 
which saw the ermine soiled by contact with such men as Scroggs 
and Jefferies and Sawyer—the minions of a power which sealed 
its profligacy by the unrighteous execution of Sydney. Men’s 
minds were unsettled during the first period ; a thousand distract- 
ing parties, with views radically opposed, = fixedness to no 
principle. They launched into the ocean of anarchy without any 
compass or polar star to direct or guide them; and it was not 
strange that they should return baffled to the point of departure. 
The period immediately preceding the revolution, was on the 
other hand marked by a steady and well-defined opposition of 
parties ; one struggling for unquestioned prerogatives of royalty, 
on the principle a deo rex, and directing the apparatus of go- 
vernment, with venality on the bench, simony in the church, 
and sycophancy in every rank: another bold for the principles 
of freedom, but not so desirous of a republic, as of a security for 
the rights of speech, of conscience, and of personal liberty: and 
a third anxious for the restitution of papal authority, and insti- 
yated by the zealous, insinuating, and keenly observant and sa- 
gacious followers of Loyola. The conclusion of this triple con- 
test of the high-churchmen, non-conformists, and Catholics, fixed 
the principles of the English constitution ; and it is from the full 
and able discussion given to them at that time, rather than from 
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their determination, that the advocates of liberal views in civil 
and religious matters have since drawn argument as from a rich 
and original source. 

Thus the great conflict at this time was, as may be inferred, 
consequent upon the establishment of the church. The Savoy 
conference, held in the first year of the restoration, broke up 
without effetting any reconciliation : all attempts made with this 
view failed, and, soon after, the act of uniformity gave every 
possible advantage to the episcopacy. Notwithstanding the great 
bias of the king towards his Catholic subjects, the caloluatea test 
act of 1679* was also passed, excluding them from all civil pre- 
ferment and from parliament. This measure bore with equal 
hardship upon the non-conformists; but the extreme prejudices 
of the high-church party against them refused all relief, and de- 
feated every effort at comprehension. Early, however, in the 
reign of William and Mary, the toleration act was passed, which 
contemplated the exemption of their majesty’s protestant subjects 
from the penalties of certain laws. ‘There is a tradition,” says 
Lord King, ‘ that the terms of the toleration act were negotiated 
by Locke himself; and the fact is in some degree confirmed by 
an expression in one of his letters to Limborch. We know, how- 
ever, that he was dissatisfied with the terms then granted, and 
that he considered them most inadequate and insufficient.”” Yet 
it was the happy precursor of others which haye removed cer- 
tain disabilities on account of religion ;—such as the 53 of George 
III. for the benefit of the Unitarians, and that of the late king for 
the benefit of the Catholics. Although in communion with the 
church of England, Locke wrote an elaborate defence of non- 
conformity in answer to Stillingfleet; it was however never pub- 
lished. 

** As to the law of the land,” he observes, ‘it can never be judged a sin not 
to obey the law of the land commanding to join in communion with the Church 
of England, till it be proved that the civil magistrate hath a power to command 
and determine what Church I shall be of; and therefore, all the specious names, 
established constitution, settled Church, running through all the Doctor’s ser- 
mons, and on which he seems to lay so much stress, signify nothing, till it be 
evident the civil magistrate has that power. It is a part of my liberty as a Chris- 
tian and as a man, to choose of what church or religious society I will be of, as 
most conducing to the salvation of my soul, of which I alone am judge, and over 
which the magistrate has no ee atall; for if he can command me of what 
church to be, it is plain it follows that he can command me of what religion to 
be, which, though nobody dares say in direct words, yet they do in ‘effect affirm, 
who say it is my duty to be of the Church of England, because the law of the 
land enjoins it.” Lord King, vol. ii. pp. 214, 215. 

Upon the passage of the Toleration Act, Locke addressed his 
first letter on Toleration in Latin to his friend Limborch. He 
laments the miseries which the English nation had endured in 
regard to religion, not only from the partialities of the govern- 


* 30 Car. II. 2. 
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ment, but also from the narrow and sectarian views which in- 
fluenced every class of religionists. The distemper, he declares, 
needs more generous remedies than declarations of indulgence 
or acts of comprehension ; nothing but absolute liberty, just 
and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty, would suffice. 
The sentiments to which he gives utterance are worthy of all 
admiration :—that our fealty to God depends upon our opinion 
of what will be most acceptable to him, and that this is an act 
which no individual can prescribe to another. What mortal, in- 
deed, shall dictate to his fellows otherwise than as their judg- 
ments may determine, in a matter extrinsic of civil society, —of 
a human institution which cannot control our interests in ano- 
ther world? and is it not the extreme of tyranny to force one to 
a way of worship which his own bosom does not and will not 
sanction, and which he may even think is displeasing to that Be- 
ing to whom he offers his adorations ?—to compel him to submit 
his spiritual concerns to others under the pains'and penalties of 
civil disfranchisement ? 

A censorship of the press also, a measure of great political im- 
portance, was established during the reign of Charles. The li- 
censing act as it was called, was passed in 1662, for two years, 
and continued in force with a small remission, by several re-en- 
actments, till 1694, when it was suffered to expire by its own 
limitation. It will be remembered by many of our readers that 
it was during this censorship that the puerile objection of treason 
was made against the simile of the sun eclipsed in the first book 
of Paradise Lost, by the archbishop of Canterbury, or by that 
dignitary’s official. The observations of Locke upon the objec- 
tionable parts of this act are given in the volumes before us; the 
following extract from them places the matter in its true light, 
and shows how fully the writer apprehends the principle which 
is the foundation of the practice among ourselves. * 


* The propriety of leaving the correction of the licentiousness of the press to 
the common law remedy, was however insisted upon in a most noble strain by 
Milton, in his well known speech to the Parliament of England. The whole 
passage is replete with eloquence and strongly impressed with his genius. “TI 
deny not” he exclaims, ‘‘ but it is of the greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as 
men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as male- 

actors: for books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of 
ife in them to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them. I know that they are as livingly and as vigorously productive 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; and being sown up and down may chance to 
spring up around men. And yet on the other hand, unless wariness be used, 
as good almost a man as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature; God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, inthe eye. Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, imbalmed 
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“§ 2. Heretical, seditious, schismatical, or offensive books, wherein any thing 
contrary to Christian faith, or the doctrine or discipline of the Church of England, 
is asserted ; or which may tend to the scandal of religion, or the church, or the 
= or governors of the church, state, or of any corporation, or particu- 
ar person, are prohibited to be printed, imported, published, or sold. 

‘IT know not why a man should not have liberty to print whatever he would 
speak ; and to be answerable for the one, just as he is for the other, if he trans- 
gresses the law in either. But gagging a man, for fear he should talk heresy or 
sedition, has no other ground than such as will make gyves necessary, for fear a 
man should use violence if his hands were free, and must at last end in the im- 
prisonment of all who you will suspect may be guilty of treason or misdemeanor. 
To prevent men being undiscovered for what they print, you may prohibit any 
book to be printed, published, or sold, without the printer’s or bookseller’s 
name, under great penalties, whatever be in it. And then let the printer or 
bookseller, whose name is to it, be answerable* for whatever is against law in 
it, as if he were the author, unless he can produce the person he had it from, 
which is all the restraint ought to be upon printing.” d King, vol. i. pp. 
375, 376, 377. 


In the same year with the publication of his first letter on 
Toleration, appeared his two treatises on government. The fa- 
vourite author of the advocates of despotism at that day was Sir 
Robert Filmer, who has in his Patriarcha and other works, vin- 
dicated the patriarchal scheme of government, as the original 
and most suitable form. <‘‘ As kingly power” says Filmer, ¢¢ is 
by the law of God, so hath it no inferior power to limit it. The 
father of a family is governed by no other law than his own will, 
not by the laws and wills of his sons and servants.” t The ab- 
surdities of this system seem scarcely worthy of reply at this 
day ; Locke, however, felt that how miserable soever such prin- 
ciples were, they then required serious refutation on account of 
their prevalence and boasted authority. He accordingly exposes 
the sophisms of Filmer with the skill of a master, always power- 
fully, and frequently with bitter and caustic satire. He contends 
in his main argument, that the power of a magistrate bears no 
relation to that of a father over his children, of a husband over 
his wife, of a master over his servant, or of a lord over his slave: 
and that we may arrive at a distinct idea of this difference, if we 
will consider all these relations as centering in one person. + 
The true source of power is to be placed in the people, for whose 
benefit all government is instituted. 

Although Locke distinctly maintains the derivation and ter- 
mination of all political power from and in the governed, he has 
fallen into a dangerous error, which is the more to be deprecated, 


and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” reopagitica, Milton’s 
works, vol. i. pp. 142, 143. 

While on this subject, we would commend to the reader’s perusal, if he have 
not already perused it, the admirable article, in many respects, of Mr. Mills, in 
the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

* This is now the law. 

¢ Patriarcha, or the Natural power of the Kings asserted. p. 81. 

+ See, Uf Civil Government. Book Il. c. 1. 
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as it is entirely repugnant to the doctrine of improvement in 
government, and as it seems to militate against his own princi- 
ples. He lays down the broad proposition that the power which 
every individual gave society when he entered into it, cannot 
again revert to the individuals as long as the society continues ; 
and hence concludes that when the society has placed the legis- 
lative power for instance, in any body of individuals, to continue 
in them and their successors, such power can never return to the 
people during the continuance of that government ;—a doctrine, 
at once subversive of the right of revolution, and liable to the 
greatest abuse. It will, too, grate harshly upon the ear of our 
readers, as altogether hostile to their preconceived opinions of 
the origin and nature of civil government. Locke seems to have 
adopted this view from an over anxiety to preserve harmony, 
and compose the minds of his countrymen, during the changing 
times in which he wrote. His wish that William should be con- 
sidered simply as a Restorer, would indicate that he deemed the 
Stuart family as abusers of their power, and the change of govern- 
ment as only a restoration to its just operation—and to this cir- 
cumstance his doctrine of government seems to have been 
adapted. 

But the treatise on Civil Government is remarkable for the 
justness of many of its economical views. The author has ana- 
lyzed the nature of labour and its operation upon the value of pro- 
ducts, with a discrimination and correctness that no other writer 
previous to Smith has exhibited. 

Hobbes, indeed, in this as in many other points, seems 
strangely enough to have anticipated Locke; and but for his 
slavish principles, which were so utterly opposed to the liberal 
views of the latter, there would seem to be good ground of sus- 
picion that Locke was greatly indebted to the philosopher of 
Malmesbury. The Leviathan, Hobbes’ great work, was pub- 
lished about forty years previous to the Essays on Government. 
and presents us with some hints which sufficiently show that 
its author apprehended the effects of industry upon the value of 
products. * 

But Locke first gave the evolution of this principle, and in a 
manner peculiarly his own—clear, full and practical. <‘¢It is la- 
bour, indeed,’’t he says, ‘that puts the difference of value on 
every thing; and let any one consider what the difference is be- 
tween an acre, &c., &c.’’ (as in Book II. § 40.) He illustrates 
this position by tracing the course of the ordinary articles of sus- 
tenance through the several stages, before they are applied to 
use: and very strikingly observes: “ It would be a strange cata- 


* See Chap. 24 of Leviathan. 
} See Civil Government. Book Il. § 40, et seq. 
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logue of things that industry provided, &c., &c.’’ (as at end of 
§ 43. Book II.) In this manner did Locke fully anticipate the 
grounds upon which the political economy of the present day is 
founded. 

In his Considerations of the lowering of interest and raising 
the value of money,* he takes a sound and philosophical view 
of the question :—whether the rate of interest of money can be 
regulated by law? This is one of the questions of state policy, 
upon which there seems to be little difference of opinion among 
theoretical writers, but which has been differently exhibited 
in the practice of governments. Locke, Montesquieu, Smith, 
Hume, Bentham, and the later economists generally, have ad- 
vocated a liberal principle in regard to it; it seems, however, 
that statutory regulations to protect the poor or unfortunate 
borrower are necessary, at least in the same degree as other con- 
tracts and transactions among individuals are supervised by mu- 
nicipal laws. In stating the natural law which regulates the rate 
of interest, Loeke has incidentally fallen into an error which 
a more complete analysis would have detected. He lays it down 
that the want of money alone regulates its price; that with an 
increase of the supply of money, the rate of interest will dimi- 
nish, and that with a diminution it will increase.t The fallacy 
consists in this, that it is not the quantity of capital alone that 
regulates the price, but the rate of profits which the borrower 
may receive from his investments; it is its worth to him in dis- 
posable capital. In other words, it is the demand co-operating 
with the supply of this capital that regulates the natural rate of 
interest. 

An erroneous assumption of some importance occurs in this 
work. ‘‘’Taxes,’’ he says, ‘* however contrived and out of whose 
hands soever immediately taken, do, in a country where their 
great fund is in land, for the most part terminate upon land.’’ 
This is evidently inconsistent with his own principles as con- 
veyed in the passage quoted above from his treatise on govern- 
ment ; for, if the foundation of value be labour, taxes must legi- 
timately fall upon the productions of industry in whatever form 
they may appear, and not exclusively upon land. 

These imperfections do not, however, render the many useful 
and practical observations which are here found, less valuable in 
themselves. His supplementary tract on the same subject,t writ- 
ten at the request of Lord Keeper Somers, also possesses great 
merit. In consequence of the extensive frauds practised on the 
coin, and the embarrassing state of the finances, the government 


* Published in 1691, 
¢ Locke’s Works, yol. iv. p. 7, et alt. 
+ Further Considerations concerning Raising the value of Money. 
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became alarmed, and Mr. Lowndes and others advised a degra- 
dation of the standard—a temporary remedy which was resisted 
by the Lord Keeper, but advocated by many writers and sup- 
ported by a large minority in parliament. Happily for the coun- 
try, Locke’s views pi «vailed, by exposing its dishonesty towards 
creditors, and by shoving the confusion and injury that would 
result to the state from its adoption. 


“ The difference,” says Lord King, “between the embarrassments which affect- 
ed the country in the time of king William, and those which have occurred in 
our own time, may be thus stated : the coin at the period first mentioned, had 
been deteriorated by the frauds of individuals and the neglect of the public ; but 
when the evil was felt, and the remedy pointed out, the Parliament, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of the war and the false theories of the practical men of those 
days, applied the proper remedy at the proper time, before any great permanent 
debt had been incurred. In our own time the depreciation of the currency was 
entirely to be attributed to the Bank and the Government. The paper money 
of a banking company without the one indispensable condition of security against 
excesses, payment in specie on demand, was in an evil hour substituted in place 
of the King’s lawful coin ; and in order that the minister might avoid the impu- 
tation of being an unskilful financier, who borrowed money on unfavourable 
terms, a debt of unexampled magnitude was accumulated in a debased currency, 
to be ultimately discharged by payment in specie at the full and lawful standard. 
It must be confessed, that by the tardy act of retributive justice which was pass- 
ed in 1819, the punishment inflicted upon the nation was in exact proportion to 
the former deviations from good faith and sound principle, and we may at least 
hope that the severity of the penalty will prevent for the future a repetition of 
the same folly.” Vol. ii. pp. 4, 5. 


We have thus glanced at most of the works of Locke. It will 
doubtless have been observed by our readers that his mind pos- 
sessed a peculiar aptitude for every subject of human inquiry. 
If he critically examined the profound and the speculative, he 
also engaged in the less abstruse and practical; and truly, he 
touched nothing which he did not place under a more useful as- 
pect. Although so various, his works are not so unequal as 
might have been expected. In all, the same richness and eleva- 
tion of thought is perceived, and the same curiosa felicitas of 
style and expression. Common subjects are treated in a plain 
and homely but forcible manner, and do not grow and assume 
paradoxical forms under his hands. His treatises on Education 
and on the Conduct of the Understanding, which are generally 
elassed together, we have not yet noticed. Of all his works, 
however, except the Essay, they are most known and esteem- 
ed out of his own country. Though they abound with much 
that is excellent and just, with important rules and suggestions, 
they display less originality than any of the works which we 
have noticed, and a far less distinctive character. Instead, there- 
fore, of venturing any observations upon them, we shall give 
here a synopsis of his views in the excellent Article on Study 
which occurs in his Journal as preserved in the present volumes, 
and which is worthy of every attention. 
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The end of study, he declares, is knowledge, and the end of 
knowledge, practice and communication. But the domain of 
knowledge is so boundless, the duration of life so limited, and 
our faculties so few and circumscribed, that it is necessary to de- 
cline every thing that does not immediately contribute to sub- 
stantial improvement: and, First, to reject all those words and 
phrases which have been invented and employed only to instruct 
and amuse men in the art of disputation, in as much as ‘¢ the art 
to fence with those which are called subtleties, is of no more use 
than it would be to be dexterous in tying and untying knots in 
cobwebs.’? Second, not to be anxious to know the opinions of 
other men, since truth needs no recommendation, and error is not 
improved by such knowledge. Reason should be our sole judge ; 
and our acquaintance with the variety and extravagance of men’s 
opinions can only serve to instruct us in the ignorance and pride 
of mankind. Third, ‘ purity of language, a polished style, or ex- 
act criticisms in foreign languages,”’ are to be eschewed. They 
constitute but an outside—a handsome dress of truth or falsehood, 
and make the man of fashion rather than the wise and useful one. 
Proficiency in one’s own language, however, is of the highest 
moment. Fourth, to dispense with antiquity and history, as far 
as they are designed only to furnish us with story and conversa- 
tion—and as far as they are read merely as tales that are told. 
But to one who has well ‘settled in his mind the principles of 
morality, and knows how to make a judgment on the actions of 
men, history is one of the most useful studies he can apply him- 
self to.’ Fifth, to avoid nice questions and useless speculations. 
All these parts of knowledge, however, are not to be accounted 
absolutely useless; but, on the contrary, the four last may engage 
the attention of particular and individual persons; inasmuch as 
they serve very frequently to make clear and confirm important 
doctrines. 

In the direction of our studies, we should attend, one, to the 
knowledge which may guide us to Heaven, our great business 
and interest ; two, to the study of prudence, which tends to ren- 
der a man happy in himself and useful to others; and three, to 
the proper business of our callings. We are, however, admonish- 
ed, by the weakness both of our minds and bodies, that we must 
hold up, lest we accomplish nothing, in our zeal to do a great deal. 
The following beautiful passage we must extract without at- 
tempt at condensation. 


“* The knowledge we acquire in this world I am apt to think extends not be- 
ond the limits of this life. The beatific vision of the other life needs not the 
elp of this dim twilight ; but be that as it will, I am sure the principal ead why 

we are to get knowledge here, is to make use of it for the benefit of ourselves 
and others in this world ; but if by gaining it we destroy our health, we labour 
for a thing that will be useless in our hands; and if by harassing our bodies 
(though with a design to render ourselves more useful) we deprive ourselves 
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of the abilities and opportunities of doing that good we might have done with a 
meaner talent, which God thought sufficient for us by having denied us the 
strength to improve it to that pitch which men of stronger constitutions can at- 
tain to, we rob God of so much service, and our neighbour of all that help, 
which, in a state of health, with moderate knowledge, we might have been able 
to perform. He that sinks his vessel by overloading it, though it be with gold 
and silver and precious stones, will give his owner but an ill account of his voy- 
age. 

With our minds and bodies fitly prepared and exercised, it is 
further necessary that we bring to our studies and to our inquiries 
after knowledge, a desire of truth, however homely and un- 
fashionable it may appear,—a disposition of mind which all 
studious men profess to have, but in which many of them are 
exceedingly deficient. We should endeavour to obtain a clear 
idea of things as they exist in themselves, without seeking after 
dexterity in argument. We should, besides, not be either too con- 
fident or too distrustful of our own judgment, since we are in a 
state of mediocrity, endowed with faculties well suited to some 
purposes though very unequal for others. Of course we should 
understand what are the proper objects of our inquiries; and 
these may be considered as consisting in ‘‘the improvement of 
natural experiments for the conveniences of this life, and the 
way of ordering ourselves so as to attain happiness in the other— 
t. e. moral philosophy, which comprehends religion too, or a 
man’s whole duty.”” With each subject we should consider and 
know of what proofs it is capable, and not expect other kind of 
evidence than the nature of the thing will allow. Finally we 
should study ourselves, our abilities and our defects. 


**It is too obvious a thing to mention the reading only the best authors on 
those subjects we would inform ourselves in. The reading of bad books is not 
only the loss of time and standing still, but going backwards quite out of one’s 
way ; and he that has his head filled with wrong notions is much more at a dis- 
tance from truth than he that is perfectly ignorant. 

“T will only say this one thing concerning books, that however it has got the 
name, yet converse with books is not, in my opinion, the principal part of study ; 
there are two others that ought to be joined with it, each whereof contributes 
their share to our improvement in knowledge: and those are meditation and dis- 
course. Reading, methinks, is but collecting the rough materials, amongst 
which a great deal must be laid aside as useless. Meditation is, as it were, 
choosing and fitting the materials, framing the timbers, squaring and laying the 
stones, and raising the building; and discourse with a friend (for wrangling in a 
dispute is of little use,) is, as it were, surveying the structure, walking in the 
rooms, and observing the symmetry and agreement of the parts, taking notice of 
the solidity or defects of the works, and the best way to find out and correct 
what is amiss ; besides that it helps often to discover truths, and fix them in our 
minds as much as either of the other two.” 


If Locke was fortunate in the time in which he lived for the 
exhibition of his varied and original powers, he was no less so 
in the character of his contemporaries, some of whom it is but 
reasonable to believe, gave a cast to his mind and a turn to his in- 
tellectual efforts. Of these Newton holds the principal place; 
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he was the correspondent and intimate friend of Locke. Their 
minds laboured in harmonious co-operation; frequently with- 
drawing from their peculiar studies to meet in some common 
field; but ever ardent after truth, and almost equally successful 
in its pursuit. Both were deeply imbued with a sense of the 
Divine presence, and of the revelation of God to man ; both felt 
how glorious were the attributes of the Deity, and how incom- 
prehensible and humbling to human nature the power which 
forced light from darkness, and which created the Universe. 
Equally sensible were they of the value and importance of the 
experimental mode of philosophizing. They could too, let down 
their minds, the one from his sublime speculations about the 
great enternity of the Universe, the other from his psychologi- 
eal inquiries, and from his examinations into the internal opera- 
tions of the mind, to discourse of ocular phantasms, of the mul- 
tiplication of metals, of red earth, and of controverted texts of 
scripture. Indeed, in respect to this, we know not where to 
look for the record of individuals whose sense of their own 
merits was more humble, and who formed a more just estimate 
of the inferiority of human pretensions. 

The correspondence of these great men affords us an interest- 
ing view of their private characters. It displays at once the 
goodness and greatness of Newton, and shows how his pure and 
generous nature rose above prejudice and duplicity, as did his 
mind soar beyond the confines of the knowledge of his time. 
The simplicity of purpose which adorned his private relations, 
and gave to his soul a ‘‘ grace beyond the reach of art,’’ gained 
him the universal admiration and esteem of his contemporaries, 
as far as any occasion might arise to exhibit it. We know, how- 
ever, of no memorial of his simplicity and magnanimity, so af- 
fecting, and so honourable to him as the following letter, the 
whole of which Lord King has now just given to the world. 

“S1r,—Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with women 
and by other means, I was so much affected with it, as that when one told me 
you were sickly and would not live, I answered, ’twere better if you were dead. 
I desire you to forgive me this uncharitableness. For I am now satisfied that 
what you have done is just, and I beg your pardon for my having hard thoughts of 
you for it, and for representing ~— struck at the root of morality, in a prin- 
ciple you laid down in your book of ideas, and designed to pursue in another 
book, and that 1 took you for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon also for saying or 


thinking that there was a design to sell me an office, or to embroil me. 
“Tam your most humble and unfortunate servant, 


“Is. Newron. 

«« At the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, Sept. 16th, 1693.” 

The reply of Locke is so delicately reproachful, so forgiving 
and with all so dignified, that we esteem it altogether an un- 
equalled exhibition of a great mind in an arduous situation, and 
as such to deserve all preservation. The two letters cannot be 
separated or mutilated. 
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Oates, Oct. 5th, 93, 

‘* Sin,—I have been ever since I first knew you, so entirely and sincerely your 
friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could not have believed what you 
tell me yourself, had I had it from any body else. And though I cannot but be 
mightily troubled that you should have had so many wrong and unjust thoughts 
of me, yet next to the return of good offices, such as from a sincere good will I 
have ever done you, I receive your acknowledgment of the contrary as the kind- 
est thing you could have done me, since it gives me hopes that [ have not lost a 
friend 1 so much valued. After what your letter expresses, I shall not need to 
say any thing to justify myself to you. 1 shall always think your own reflection 
on my carriage both to you and all mankind, will sufficiently do that. Instead 
of that, give me leave to assure you, that I am more ready to forgive you than 
you can be to desire it; and I do it so freely and fully, that I wish for nothing 
more than the opportunity to convince you that I truly love and esteem you ; 
and that I have still the same good will for you as if nothing of this had happen- 
ed. To confirm this to you more fully, I should be glad to meet you any where, 
and the rather, because the conclusion of your letter makes me apprehend it 
would not be wholly useless to you. But whether you think it fit or not, 1 leave 
wholly to you. I shall always be ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way 
you shall like, and shall only need your commands or permission to do it. 

** My book is going to the press for a second edition; and though I can an- 
swer for the design with which I writ it, yet since you have so opportunely given 
me notice of what you have said of it, I should take it as a favour if you would 
point out to me the places that gave occasion to that censure, that by explaining 
myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by others, or unawares doing the least 
prejudice to truth or virtue. I am sure you are so much a friend to them both, 
that were you none to me, I could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt 
but you would do a great deal more than this for my sake, who after all have all 
the concern of a friend for you, wish you extremely well, and am without com- 
pliment.” 

** The draft of the letter is indorsed ‘J. L. to I. Newton.’” 


We have read these letters repeatedly, and each time with re- 
newed pleasure. It was this purity and singleness of heart that 
gained for Newton, more perhaps than for any man before or 
since, the passionate affection of his countrymen. It warmed the 
hearts of his contemporaries and secured him the lively esteem 
of John Locke. 

An intimacy which Locke accidentally formed in the earlier 
period of his career, had, it may be presumed, a still more mark- 
ed influence upon his life, his pursuits, and his opinions. This 
was with Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury. They first met at Oxford, whither Lord Ashley 
had gone to obtain relief from the waters of Astrop for an abscess 
in his breast. The physician who had undertaken to receive the 
invalid being absent, engaged Locke to supply his place. The 
affability of Locke, and his strength and originality of mind, thus 
casually gained for him the friendship and esteem of one of the 
most influential men of his time; one too, in whom he ever con- 
fided through all his varied fortunes. 

Shaftesbury is well known as one of the members of the cele- 
brated cabal administration, whose power, though of short dura- 
tion, contributed greatly to the corrupt character of the reign of 
Charles II. The testimony which Locke himself has left of the 
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penetration, the quickness, and the intuitive knowledge of cha- 
racter of his distinguished friend, as also of his superiority over 
vulgar prejudices, would seem to countervail the almost uni- 
versal condemnation which his contemporaries, and subsequent 
historians, have passed upon him. Indeed, without appearing 
as his apologists, we may safely say that Shaftesbury has hardly 
had due justice meted out to his memory. The habeas corpus 
act passed during this reign, originated with him, and though 
the immunity from imprisonment had been already secured by 
Magna Charta, it still enlarged that provision and greatly ex- 
tended the privileges of the British subject. The great crime 
of Shaftesbury consisted in his being a party leader of surpass- 
ing shrewdness and efficiency, and possessed of talents equal to 
any and every emergence in the state of parties. There have 
been many men of immeasurably less principle and natural pow- 
ers, who have received the unqualified plaudits of their coun- 
trymen. 

The true character of a partisan leader is ever liable to miscon- 
ception by those who are removed from the vortex of politics, 
and who look upon its windings with uninterested feelings. The 
errors of the actor may be those of the head rather than of the 
heart. He may seem, indeed, at times, to lose his moral equili- 
brium and to incline fearfully from the line of truth and honesty ; 
but he is generally surveyed through a false medium. He seems 
ever impetuous, headstrong, regardless of consequences, yet no 
one is more collected or wary. His ambition at times may ap- 
pear ‘‘ vauntingly to o’erleap itself,”? yet men are never more 
frequently mistaken. The veteran party leader is a perfect ano- 
maly. In his private relations, courteous, bland, of easy approach 
and conversation, he always creates a favourable impression of 
his character. In his public life he seems to his adversaries stern 
and unfeeling, ofttimes corrupt and vicious. He is idolized by 
one set of men, denounced by another. There are few moderate 
opinionists in regard to him. Yet a month—a week may see 
him the reproach of his former friends and the pride of his pre- 
vious enemies. In truth, his schemes, his objects, his springs of 
action, are unknown to any but himself. Like the personifica- 
tion of Fame, caput inter nubila condit. He is a moral pheno- 
menon, an animated mystery, a breathing enigma. Such was 
Shaftesbury.* We can of course acquit him of much criminality. 


* Burnet says of him: ** He had a particular talent to make others trust to his 
judgment and depend on it: and he brought over so many to a submission to 
his opinion, that 1 never knew any man equal to him in the art of governing par- 
ties and of making himself the head of them. His strength lay in the knowledge 
of England, and of all the considerable men in it. He understood well the size 
of their understandings, and their tempers.”” He seems to have completely de- 
ceived the worthy Bishop, who further remarks: “ He had the dotage of astro- 
Jogy in him to a high degree. He told me that a Dutch Doctor had from the stars 
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It is true, his tergiversations were great, but not more than of 
many of late times. He sat too upon the trial of the regicides, 
but he only raised an ambitious sail for the popular breeze. He 
was not a vicious man we may believe, as no one could have 
known him better than Locke, and no one would have condemned 
his principles sooner. It has occurred to us that on many points 
Lord Shaftesbury bore a striking resemblance to Bolingbroke. 
But sufficient has been said of him ; and of one who was honoured 
and beloved by Locke we could not say less. 

We dismiss these volumes with the sincere hope that the life 
of their distinguished subject may be written in a form that will, 
at least, present a connected history of his labours and fortunes, 
for the study of the inquirer after truth, and of the advocate for 
liberty. 





Art. V.—The Speech of Thomas Marshall, in the House of 


Delegates of Virginia, on the Abolition of Slavery. Deli- 
vered, Friday, January 20, 1832. Richmond: pp. 12. 


Tue debate in the Legislature of Virginia at its last session is, 
beyond all question, the event which most materially affects the 
prospects of negro slavery in the United States. Every thing 
tells of a spirit that is busy inspecting the very foundations of 
society in Virginia—a spirit new, suddenly created, and vaster 
in its grasp than any hitherto called forth ir her history. There 
is a serious disposition to look the evil of slavery (nothing less!) 
in the face, and to cast about for some method of diminishing or 
extirpating it. Causes not now needful to be named, have given 
birth to this disposition, so little to have been anticipated two 
years ago. The possibility of ridding Virginia of the evil of 
slavery in our generation, in that of our children, or of our grand- 
children, is suddenly made the legitimate subject of temperate 
debate. We shall presume to speak of it therefore in a temper 
of becoming gravity, and we hope without danger of giving of- 
fence to any one. 

It matters not though a majority of the people of Virginia be 
not, in the first moment, willing to adopt or even to consider plans 
already prepared for diminishing the mischiefs of slavery. It 
matters not, though it were conceded, that all the plans suggest- 
ed last winter in the House of Delegates, were marked with the 
crudeness of inexperience, and the inadvertence of haste, and 


foretold him the whole series of his life. But that which was before him, when 
he told me this, proved false, if he told me true.” Hist. Own Times, vol. i. pp. 
132, 133. 
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would all require to be abandoned for others more mature. It 
matters not, though it, were conceded, that a becoming regard 
for public decency forbade any final step on so perilous a subject 
in the very first year of its agitation. We fix our eyes on the 
single circumstance, that the public mind of Virginia permitted, 
nay encouraged, the open deliberations of the General Assembly, 
for weeks, on the momentous topic never before thought fit to 
be mentioned but in a whisper. The first blow has been struck : 
the greatest achievement that the cause of emancipation admitted, 
was then effected. Le grand mot est laché—the great word is 
spoken out, and can never be recalled. Debate and speculation 
are on the instant made legitimate. The secret pulsation of so 
many hearts, sick with the despair of an evil they dared not pro- 
pose to remedy, has now found a voice, and the wide air has rung 
with it. 

We rejoice that we live to see this subject thrown into the vast 
field, in which are to be found so many of the prime interests of 
the human race—the same from which the ancient tragic poets 
derived their groundwork: the warfare between liberty and ne- 
cessity, or more accurately, the sublime strife between the desir- 
able and the actual. We rejoice, that full of doubts, embarrass- 
ments, and dangers, as is the thought of attacking the evil, as 
near alike to the attributes of Fate as seems its defiance of oppo- 
sition, the obdurate unchangeableness of it even in degree, yet 
it is thrown open to speculation and experiment, and now stands 
fairly exposed to assault from the great Crusaders which have 
thus far redeemed our mortal condition from barbarism and mise- 
ry—the unconquerable free will and undying hope. No mortal 
evil can for ever withstand this open war; these its antagonist 
principles will be like the undercurrent at sea, ‘‘ that draws a 
thousand waves unto itself,” will strive against obstacle, repair 
disaster, and convert all the contemporary events into good for 
their cause. Recent occurrences in the political history of foreign 
countries abundantly exemplify this fact. 

The seal is now broken. We exhort the sons of Virginia to 
toil for the diminution of this evil, with all the prudence, the 
delicacy, and gravity requisite in the application of a great public 
remedy to a wide-spread disease. And in the worst event, let 
them rest assured that history has few places more enviable than 
would be the lot of the last advocate, who, left without allies, 
‘should come, in the grand language of Milton’s prose, ‘‘ through 
the chance of good or of evil report, to be the soLE ADVOCATE 
OF A DISCOUNTENANCED TRUTH. ”’* 

We fix not our expectations so much on legislative enactments : 
as far as these are compulsory and proceed only from a division 


* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
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in the minds of men, we deprecate them. But we direct our an- 
ticipations to the general will of the people of the state. Let rea- 
son and persuasion be the instruments of promoting a voluntary 
action. Until not merely a majority, but a great majority of the 
freemen of Virginia be convinced, persuaded, moved to demand 
liberation from the ruin that is consuming the land, there will be 
unworthy rudeness and indecorum in bringing in the violence of 
a new statute to begin the work of purification. She is now in 
the breathing space after the first mention of it; the spontaneous 
burst of agitated feeling of last winter shall either perish, or re- 
solve itself into a wise, patient, judicious movement. The sum- 
mer will have witnessed, by the temper it has matured in her, 
whether Virginia is capable—not of deep sensibility to supposed 
claims of patriotism ; that the world knows her to possess—not of 
gusts of enthusiasm for purposes that are lifted above selfish cu- 
pidity ; all, who know her, have witnessed her passionate attach- 
ment to abstract truth, her susceptibility of lasting emotions in 
its behalf, and her readiness for every mode of self-denial, of 
privation and self-sacrifice.—But we are to witness whether, re- 
calling her affections from the distant objects to which they have 
certainly been too exclusively devoted, she is adequate to manage 
her own possible destiny for good; whether she is framed for 
that high sort of civil prudence which knows how to project a 
vast plan of heroic justice, that it will require generations of men 
of the same temper to execute. We do not hesitate to believe 
that the ultimate result is not dubious: we repose the fullest con- 
fidence in Virginia, the mother of so many colonized common- 
wealths. 

Unhappy America! how portentous a fate has proved hers! It 
was not enough that the dowry which she brought to Europe 
when first discovered, the bountiful millions which her mines of 
gold and silver yielded in the first hundred years, served only to 
enable Ferdinand, Charles V., and Philip II., to establish the In- 
quisition, and to crush the freedom of conscience by long and 
bloody wars, which nothing but American gold could have sup- 
ported! It was not enough that her fine race of generous barba- 
rians, (the finest the world ever saw) were to perish before the 
face of civilizing man! But she must suffer too, the pollution of 
being used as if discovered solely for the wo of Africa! To the 
discovery of this continent is due the existence in the world to- 
day of a single slave with a Christian master. 

It was in 1620, thirteen years after the first settlement of James- 
town, that a Dutch vessel from the Coast of Guinea sailed up 
James River, and brought the first slave into British America. 
We can almost see the hateful form of the slaver, as with her 
cargo of crime and misery, ‘‘ rigged with curses,”’ she bursts into 
the silent Chesapeake. We see her keel ploughing the pure, be- 
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cause yet free, waters, and now nearing the English plantations. 
Fatal, fatal ship !—What does she there? Can it indeed be that 
she comes (and so soon!) to pour the deadliest of hereditary woes 
into our cradle? How durst the loathsome freight she bears, the 
accursed shape of slavery intrude itself, of all lands on the earth, 
upon this vestal soil? How thrust itself among a race of Anglo- 
Saxon men in the seventeenth century? how bring its deformity 
athwart the bold and noble sweep of the common law, to mar it 
all? how mix its curses up (to a greater or less degree in all the 
British Colonies) with the mass of all our acts, at our hearths, 
our public councils, and our altars, and bring pollution to our 
childhood and decrepitude to our youth? On a land set apart by 
Providence for the best growth of manhood—where Magna Char- 
ta, the Petition of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, 
and last, but greatest, the profession in their fulness and sincerity 
of the grand, transcendant rights of reason and nature, of liberty 
and equality, were to have their deepest roots;—a land the 
world’s refuge and the world’s hope ;—how shall we not weep 
when the ineradicable seeds are here planted, that shall curse 
with contradiction and inconsisteney all the height of its pride, 
and make the manly and dilated heart, in the midst of its triumph 
at one side of its condition, faint and sick, sick to the core with 
the dust and ashes of the other side! 

We have put the truly statesmanlike speech of the son of the 
Chief Justice of the United States at the head of this article, be- 
cause we believe it expresses the opinions of a majority of re- 
flecting men in Virginia, and because it coineides more nearly 
with our own views than any of the other speeches in that de- 
bate. If it be inferior in fervid eloquence to some of the others, 
it possesses the rarer merit of coolness, impartiality, decision, and 
uncommon political sagacity. We cannot adequately express the 
satisfaction its perusal gave us, without running into panegyric, 
which we are sure would be little acceptable to him. Mr. Mar- 
shall voted as well against Mr. T. J. Randolph’s motion for sub- 
mitting the question of abolition at once to the people, and Mr. 
Preston’s declaring immediate action by the legislature then sit- 
ting to be expedient, as against Mr. Goode’s motion to discharge 
the select committee from the consideration of all petitions, me- 
morials, and resolutions which had for their object the manumis- 
sion of persons held in servitude under the laws of Virginia, and 
thus declare it not expedient to legislate at all on the subject. As 
regards the two first motions, Mr. Marshall believed that the 
public mind was not yet prepared for the question of abolition ; 
that the members of that session were not elected in reference to 
it; and that there were other modes of ascertaining public senti- 
ment on that great question, less agitating than would the forcing 
it upon the people for promiscuous discussion. He objected fur- 
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ther to Mr. Randolph’s proposition (which embraced only one 
plan of abolition—that fixing the year 1840 as the time after 
which all slaves born should be declared public property,) be- 
cause it was too specific, and instead of merely asserting a prin- 
ciple, offered a peculiar plan obnoxious to many objections. But 
he had still greater objections to Mr. Goode’s motion to dismiss 
the subject wholly from the consideration of the house, with the 
implied understanding that the legislature decidedly repelled all 
invitations to deliberate on the possibility of diminishing the 
evils of slavery. He declared himself entirely convinced that 
slavery was fruitful of many woes to Virginia, that a general 
sense of insecurity pervaded the state, and that the citizens were 
deeply impressed with the conviction that something must be 
done. He said that there were sure indications that some action 
is imperatively required of the legislature by the people—that 
the evil has attained a magnitude, which demands all the skill 
and energy of prompt and able legislation. He follows up this 
opinion with much valuable illustration and a number of useful 
practical suggestions. Without entirely assenting to the objec- 
tions of Mr. Marshall to the two first motions above named, we 
are delighted with the general tone of his remarks. 

Before beginning to unfold more fully our own views of the 
present exigency in Virginia, we take occasion to declare dis- 
tinctly that our purpose is not by overcharged pictures of the 
iniquity of slavery, or the cruel lot of the slaves, to raise a storm 
of gratuitous indignation in the minds of the people of the United 
States against Virginia. We believe that there is not the slight- 
est moral turpitude in holding slaves under existing circumstances 
in the south. We know too that the ordinary condition of slaves 
in Virginia is not such as to make humanity weep for his lot. 
Our solicitations to the slaveholders, it will be perceived, are 
founded but little on the miseries of the blacks. We direct our- 
selves almost exclusively to the injuries slavery inflicts on the 
whites. And of these evils suffered by the whites, the evil con- 
sequences of practising the immorality of slaveholding will not 
be our mark. Reproach and recrimination on such a subject 
would answer no good purpose; it would naturally provoke de- 
fiance from the slaveholders. All the eloquent invectives of the 
British abolitionists have not made one convert in the West In- 
dies. This is no part of our humour. It is ows object to lure 
Virginia onward in her present hopeful state of mind. We mean 
to confine every word we write to Virginia. The whole scope 
of this article will be ¢o show the necessity of her promptly doing 
something to check the palpable mischiefs her prosperity is 
suffering from slavery. We design to show that all her sources 
of economical prosperity are poisoned by slavery, and we shall 
hint at its moral evils only as they occasion or imply destruction 
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to the real prosperity of a nation. Unless we first make this po- 
sition impregnable, we shall ask no one to sacrifice merely to ab- 
stract humanity and justice. Nor shall we insist on Virginia’s 
beginning action on this momentous subject, until we have shown 
that her genuine ultimate interest will be promoted by it. The 
best way of persuading men of this world to deeds which in- 
volve the sacrifice of present interests, is to convince them that 
a greater prospective interest may be thereby secured. We shall 
strive then to procure the concurrence of self-interest as well as 
the approbation of humanity. Hence, even should we succeed 
in making out our case as to Virginia, it will be instantly re- 
marked that we have said very little that will touch South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and scarcely any thing applicable to Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. If the prosperity of any of these is 
founded in circumstances of soil, climate, products, &c., of such 
nature and degree, as that it will not sink under the precarious 
specific (neck or nothing) of slave labour, d@ la bonne heure— 
let them go on. This is undoubtedly the case more or less of 
the sugar, cotton, and rice plantation states. But it is not the case 
of Virginia. We propose to treat 

I. Of the injury slavery does to the prosperity of Virginia. 
Let us parson: indicate some of the evils which the experience 
of the United States shows to be consequent on slavery under 
ordinary circumstances, some of which Virginia has suffered in 
common with other states, and of some of which she has been 
peculiarly the victim. 1. An inertness of most of the springs of 
prosperity—a want of what is commonly called public spirit. — 
2. Where slave labour prevails, it is scarcely practicable for free 
labour to co-exist with it to any great extent. Not that the lat- 
ter would not deserve the preference, both for cheapness and ef- 
ficiency, but that many obvious causes conspire to prevent the 
rivalship being perseveringly sustained. Freedom being itself 
regarded as a privilege in a nation that has slaves, there is a na- 
tural tendency to consider exemption from manual labour as the 
chief mark of elevation above the class of slaves. In a republic 
this tendency is vastly increased. A disposition to look on all 
manual labour as menial and degrading, may safely be set down 
as a distemper of the most disastrous kind. We shall not dilate 
on this. It must instantly be admitted that nothing can compen- 
sate a nation for the destruction of all the virtues which flow from 
mere industry. Virginia has experienced this most signally : had 
her slave labour been ten times as productive as it has been, and 
grant that she possesses all the lofty qualities ever claimed for 
her in their highest degree, she would still have been the loser 
by contracting this ruinous disposition. Nothing but the most 
abject necessity would lead a white man to hire himself to work 
in the fields under the overseer, and we must say that we cannot 
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refuse to sympathize with the free labourer who finds it irksome 
to perform hard work by the side of a slave. —3. Agriculture is 
the best basis of national wealth. <‘¢ Arts,’’? says that eminent 
farmer Mr. John Taylor of Caroline, ‘‘improve the works of 
nature ; when they injure it they are not arts but barbarous cus- 
toms. It is the office of agriculture as an art not to impoverish, 
but to fertilize the soil and make it more useful than in its natu- 
ral state. Such is the effect of every species of agriculture which 
can aspire to the name of an art.”? Now it is a truth that an zm- 
proving system of agriculture cannot be carried on by slaves. 
The negligent wasteful habits of slaves who are not interested in 
the estate, and the exacting cupidity of transient overseers who 
are interested in extorting from the earth the greatest amount of 
production, render all slave agriculture invariably exhausting. 
How many plantations worked by slaves are there in Virginia 
which are not perceptibly suffering the sure process of exhaus- 
tion? Perhaps not one, except a few on the water courses, com- 
posed of the alluvial soils which are virtually inexhaustible. The 
uncertainty of the profits of a crop generally deters the planters 
in Virginia from giving standing wages to their overseers—in- 
deed, it has too often happened that the salary of the overseer 
has absorbed all the proceeds. Hence it is usual to give him, in- 
stead of salary, a share of the crop. The murderous effects of 
this on the fertility of the soil may well be conceived. An estate 
submitted to overseers entitled to a share of the crop, (who are 
changed of course, almost yearly) suffers a thousandfold more 
than would English farms put out on leases of one or two years 
to fresh lessees. ‘Twenty-one years is thought too short a term 
there. —4. It is a fact that no soil but the richest, and that in effect 
inexhaustible, can be profitably cultivated by slaves. In the Le- 
gislature of Virginia it was repeatedly said that her lands were 
poor, and for that reason none but slaves could be brought to 
work them well. On the contrary, poor lands and those of mo- 
derate fertility can never repay the expense of slave labour, or 
bear up under the vices of that slovenly system.—5. In modern 
times, in most cases where slave labour prevails, it has been found 
in plantation states and colonies. There are many obvious rea- 
sons why, if profitable any where, it must only be there. Now, 
if this be the case, it would appear that slavery to be profitable 
is essentially incompatible with a dense population—at all events, 
with a relatively dense population of freemen. No country can 
afford to be given up exclusively to agriculture in the shape of 
plantation tillage, or to devote the entire attention of all the men 
it rears to that occupation, except its soil be extremely fertile and 
its products of the richest nature. Under other circumstances, 
the soil and products not making adequate returns, there is a 
vast waste of capabilities for other purposes, which the surface 
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of many countries might well answer. —6. It seems agreed among 
the economists of the south that slaves are unfit for the business 
of manufactures. A most sensible essay was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1827 by Dr. Jones, afterwards superintendent of the 
Patent Office at Washington, to show that slaves are not necessa- 
rily unfit for this employment. We were persuaded at the time, 
that, if his position were true, it would prove the most import- 
ant of all suggestions in an economical view, to Virginia. It has 
surprised us, indeed, that the advocates of the perpetuity of sla- 
very in Virginia have not seen the immense advantage of such 
an argument to their side of the question. But fhe entire cur- 
rent of opinion in the south (led by an invincible sentiment of 
hostility to the protective system) is that states where slave la- 
bour prevails, and where the whole capital for labour is vested in 
slaves, cannot manufacture. It will need no words to show what 
an injury this voluntary disability inflicts on a country which 
may happen to have the most felicitous capacities for manufac- 
tures.—7. Where slave labour prevails, it would appear that the 
rearing a large class of skilful mechanics is greatly discouraged. 
The slaves themselves of course never make mechanics except 
of the coarsest description. Although the whites in the cities 
are not entirely averse to becoming artisans, yet, in the country, 
the natural policy of the rich planters to have mechanics among 
their slaves to do all the needful business on their estates, de- 
prives the white mechanics of their chief encouragement to per- 
fect themselves in their trades, diminishes the demand for their 
services, and generally has the effect of expelling them from one 
neighbourhood to another until they finally expatriate them- 
selves. —8. Slave labour is, without controversy, dearer than 
free. It suffices to state, that in the one case you have a class of 
labourers that have a direct interest in doing and saving as little 
as possible, so that they barely escape punishment; in the other 
a class, every member of which has a direct interest in producing 
and saving as much as possible. But this position is too well es- 
tablished to justify any one in an argument to prove it. The ca- 
tegories wherein the contrary holds true are cumulatively: a. it 
must be in a plantation country ; 4. it must be in a soil extremely 
and inexhaustibly fertile; c. where the products are of the great- 
est value; d. and after all, it must be where white men cannot 
endure the climate and the nature of the cultivation.—9. The ex- 
perience of the United States has shown that slavery decidedly 
discourages immigration (to use Dr. Southey’s word) from foreign 
countries into the sections of country where it is prevalent. It 
is not a sufficient answer to this to say that the emigrants are in 
general allured to the United States by the temptation of the rich 
country in the west, so that slavery cannot be said to repel them 
from the southern states. It is not true of the best emigrants 
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that come to our shores, that they are intent on pushing into the 
pathless forest, to be there banished from all the blessings of a 
settled country. This is in fact the positive passion of none but 
the hardy native pioneers, the Boones of Vermont, of New-York, 
aud Virginia. The Germans, for example, who are perhaps the 
most valuable of the emigrants to America, are not people who 
would prefer to make their home in the midst of the extreme dis- 
comforts and often cruel privations which the pioneers undergo. 
Besides, what repels all those emigrants who are not agriculturists, 
and whose occupations lead them among crowds of men? Of immi- 
gration into the slave-holding States, except in some of the western 
States, where the principle of slavery is not yet predominant, it 
may be said there is none. The emigrants understand that their 
hope of employment there is forestalled, that the only labour 
wanted is indigenous to the soil; they feel that that labour is in- 
compatible with their own, and they shrink from the idea of giv- 
ing their children, who are to live by manual labour, a home in 
a Slave-labour land, while fair regions, dedicated as well to do- 
mestic as to civil freedom, tempt their adventurous footsteps. 
With this evil may be classed the tendency of the whites of these 
States to emigrate from the soil of their birth.—10. Slavery begets 
inevitably a train of habits and opinions which, to say the least, 
are destructive of all those springs of prosperity which depend 
on economy, frugality, enterprise. Young people bred up to be 
maintained by slaves are apt to imbibe improvident habits. Of 
its favourable operation on the spirit of liberty in the whites, we 
are not disposed to question the well known opinion of Mr. 
Burke: the passage we refer to, is itself an evidence of the pro- 
found knowledge he possessed of the human heart. We consider 
it truer, however, of the spirit of liberty in its aspect of resistance 
to foreign oppression: in its home aspect it is, we think, compa- 
ratively just. But as relates to its operation in equalizing the 
whites with each other, we throw out the suggestion without note 
or comment, that no property gives rise to greater inequalities 
than slave property. We question, too, whether it could well 
be maintained that the beau ideal of a nabob—(we use the word 
in its fair, not invidious sense,)—endow him with nobleness of 
soul, sensibility, the utmost delicacy of honour, generosity, and 
hospitality —is the finest specimen of our species. ‘There are many 
solid and essential virtues (wholly disconnected with those named) 
which could not so well be dispensed with as some of those, in 
going to make up the being of whom par excellence nature might 
stand up and say ‘this is a man.” 

We can now venture to define pretty accurately what sort of 
a country that must be, which having regard solely to the eco- 
nomical principles, is adapted to be for a long term of years a 
prosperous slave-labour State. It must possess an extremely 
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rich soil, hence under most circumstances be a comparatively : 
small country, (otherwise the greater the difficulty of finding a 
uniformly fine soil, and consequently the impossibility of making 
the who/e State flourish), in a latitude the products of which, from 
their scarcity in the world, the permanent demand for them, and 
the possibility of rearing them in but few spots on the globe, are 
sure of a market at high prices, where the culture of such crops 
requires that the slaves be worked together in bodies, so that the { 
constant supervision necessary over them may be performed by | 
a few whites, and finally in a climate so nearly tropical, or other- 
wise precarious, as to make the exposure and toil insupportable 
to free (say white) labourers. A country uniting all these re- ' 
quisites may be prosperous with slave labour. It possesses cer- 
tain sources of wealth, by the help of which it may dispense with 
many others, that are the necessary resource of countries of mo- 
derate fertility, and which are under different general cireum- 
stances. Such a country seems to need the moral-economical 
springs less. It will of necessity contain a sparse white popula- 
tion, but it may be formidable in war from its superior relative 
wealth. The countries growing cotton, rice, and the sugar cane, 
bountifully, are of this description. For aught we know, Brazil 
may fall under the definition. The principal West India islands 
appear to be entitled to expect prosperity, (supposing no adverse 
adventitious circumstances) but Louisiana unites all the requisites 
more perfectly perhaps than any other country. South Caroli- 
na and Georgia do it but imperfectly, on account of there being 
so large a portion of both of them to which such description 
would not at all apply ; Alabama and Mississippi do-more per- 
fectly than they. But it may boldly be said that Virginia pos- 
sesses scarcely a single requisite to make u prosperous slave- 
labour State. 

She has not the inexhaustible rich soils: her earth originally 
yielded fair returns to hard labour judiciously directed, but all . 
such soils, as she has learned by bitter experience, are fated, un- : 
der the hands of slaves, to deterioration down to utter barrenness. 
She has too large a territory: the curse of the presence of 
slaves and the monopoly of labour in their hands, is all over the : 
State; the spots really adapted for profitable slave labour are few ‘ 
and scattered. She has not the sort of products: only a small 
part of the State produces cotton; the culture of tobacco, which =| 
was originally the general staple of Old Virginia Proper, after | _ 
destroying immense tracts of good lands, is shrinking into a very i 
diminished compass, and scareely repays the cost of production 
under the average prices of the last fifteen years. If any one 
would cast his eye over the list of the Tobacco Inspections es- 
tablished by law, in the revised code of Virginia, he would smile 


to see places mentioned for inspection warehouses, in quarters | 
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of Virginia where no man has ever seen a hundred weight of to- 
bacco. Besides this, there is an unlimited competition springing 
up around her, to reduce prices to nothing. With regard to the 
crops of tobaceo of the western states, we can say with confidence, 
that there is a regular annual increase in quantity, with great im- 
provement in its curing and management; so that it is fast taking 
the place of Virginia tobacco for consumption in the leaf in the 
north of Europe, and as strips in Great Britain. The article of 
tobacco is now cultivated in Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and in Canada, as well as Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. The quantity raised is alto- 
gether too great for consumption. The other products of Vir- 
ginia are the ordinary growth of all temperate, and most northern 
regions. She has not the climate which would put slaves on 
the vantage ground above whites: every part of her territory 
is adapted to the men of all climates, and she has not a foot of 
soil which nature declares that none but blacks shall cultivate, nor 
a product the cultivation of which demands lives and labours baser 
than those of white men. Tobacco is notoriously cultivated with 
success by whites in any part of the world, which is temperate 
enough to grow it. It is then a total miscalculation in every 
point of view—a false position for Virginia to have allotted to 
herself the exclusive labour of slaves. 

But appeal is made to the history of the economy of Virginia 
to contradict this assertion. I[s it demanded for instance, why 
Virginia should prosper before the Revolution as she did, with 
her slave labour, if there be a fatal error in her adoption of sla- 
very? We may answer, that there is no great mystery in that. 
Virginia while a colony never did furnish the miracles of great 
and sudden fortunes which the West India and South Carolina 
nabobs used to exhibit in England. Adam Smith in his day 
made this remark. At that time fine tobacco was an article only 
grown in Virginia and Maryland, and the prices were relatively 
to the times very high; whereas now, and for all future time, a 
competition wholly beyond the conception of that day has com- 
pletely revolutionized the market. But admit that the colony 
was very prosperous: if from this it is meant to argue that Vir- 
ginia may again be so under the same system, we hope it will 
not at least be denied that the Revolution found almost all the 
lands which had been opened nearly or quite exhausted, showing 
plainly that the preceding hundred years had been passed in fits 
of profitable planting from the frequent resort to successive new 
lands. Mr. ‘Taylor of Caroline had understood that 60,000 hogs- 
heads of tobacco were exported from Virginia, when ‘the whole 
population did not exceed 150,000. Had the fertility of the coun- 
try by possibility remained undiminished, (as he says it would, 
if her slave agriculture had been any thing else than ‘a barbarous 
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custom,”’ not an art,) Virginia ought in 1810 to have exported 
240,000 hogsheads, or their equivalent in other produce, and at 
present nearly the double of that. Thus the agricultural exports 
of Virginia in 1810 would, at the estimated prices of the Custom 
House at that time, have been seventeen millions of dollars, and 
now at least thirty-four, while it is known that they are not of 
late years greater than from three to five millions! This will 
at once show that the great crops of the colonial times were 
forced, or we may say exaggerated by the possession of means, 
which will never again be in her hands. 
The fact that the whole agricultural products of the State at 
present, do not exceed in value the exports eighty or ninety 
years ago, when it contained not a sixth of the population, and 
when not a third of the surface of the State (at present Virginia) 
was at all occupied, is however a very striking proof of the de- 
cline of its agriculture. What is now the productive value of an 
estate of land and negroes in Virginia? We state as the result 
of extensive inquiry, embracing the last fifteen years, that a very 
great proportion of the larger plantations, with from fifty to one 
hundred slaves, actually bring their proprietors in debt at the 
end of a short term of years, notwithstanding what would once 
in Virginia have been deemed very sheer economy ; that much 
the larger part of the considerable landholders are content, if they 
barely meet their plantation expenses without a loss of capital ; 
and that, of those who make any profit, it will in none but rare 
instances average more than one to one and a half per cent. on 
the capital invested. The case is not materially varied with the 
smaller proprietors. Mr. Randolph of Roanoke, whose sayings 
have so generally the raciness and the truth of proverbs, has re- 
peatedly said in Congress, that the time was coming when the 
masters would run away from the slaves and be advertised by 
them in the public papers. A decided improvement in the Vir- 
ginia system is taking place in some parts of the State, which 
consists in the abandonment of the culture of tobacco for that of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c., which can be produced on soil too poor 
for tobacco, requires fewer labourers, and will not be so apt to 
reduce the fertility of the soil still lower. This is a judicious 
thing in itself, but here again recurs the truth we have already 
set forth: plantations with such products as these never can be 
profitably managed with slave labour. Wheat and corn will not 
do for this; let the planter turn his sons in to work his lands, and 
then these products will suffice. Tobacco was the only article 
which ever could by possibility justify the expense of slave labour 
in Virginia; and now we see that the wiser planters are to a great 
—_ withdrawing their lands from it. 
here is however one way in which capital invested in slaves 
may be said to be productive. We will now let the reader into 
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a secret of slave-holding economy. The only form in which it 
ean safely be said that slaves on a plantation are profitable in 
Virginia, is in the multiplication of their number by births. If 
the proprietor, beginning with a certain number of negroes, can 
but keep them for a few years from the hands of the sheriff 
or the slave trader, though their labour may have yielded him 
not a farthing of nett revenue, he finds that gradually but surely, 
his capital stock of negroes multiplies itself, and yields, if no- 
thing else, a palpable interest of young negroes. While very 
young they oceasion small expense, but they render none or 
small service; when grown up, their labour, as we have already 
seen, hardly does more than balance the expense they occasion. 
The process of multiplication will not in this way advance the 
master towards the point of a nett revenue; he is not the richer 
in income with the fifty slaves than with twenty. Yet these young 
negroes have their value: and what value? The value of the 
slaves so added to his number is the certain price for which they 
will at any time sell to the southern trader. Should the human- 
ity of the proprietor, however, and his rare fortune in keeping 
out of debt, prevail on him never to treat his slaves as live stock 
for traffic, he finds himself incumbered with the same unproduc- 
tive burden as before. That master alone finds productive value 
in his increase of slaves, who chooses to turn the increase of his 
capital, at regular intervals, into money at the highest market 
price! There are, we make haste to say, very many masters 
with whom it is a fixed rule never to sell a clave, except for in- 
corrigibly bad character, so long as the pressure of necessity does 
not compel it. There are some who would feel it to be the wan- 
ton breach of a tie next in sanctity to the most sacred of the do- 
mestic relations. But such sensibility cannot be supposed to be 
universal. Accordingly, the State does derive a tangible profit 
from its slaves: this is true to the heart’s content of the adversa- 
ries of abolition, and that by means of yearly sales to the negro 
traders. An account, on which we may rely, sets down the an- 
nual number of slaves sold to go out of the State at six thousand, 
or more than half the number of births! The population returns 
show only a yearly addition of four thousand eight hundred to the 
slaves remaining in the State. If all these sales were the result 
of the necessities of the masters, while it must for ever be lament- 
ed, it would at the same time be the most portentous proof of 
the financial ruin of the planters of the State. But if otherwise, 
if but a common course of business regularly gone into for profit, 
what volumes does it speak of the degradation to which slavery 
may reduce its supporters! And will ‘the aspiring blood of 
Laneaster’’ endure it to be said that a Guinea is still to be 
found in America, and that Guinea is Virginia? That children 
are reared with the express object of sale into distant regions, 
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and that in numbers but little less than the whole number of an- 
nual births? It may be that there is a small section of Virginia 
(perhaps we could indicate it) where the theory of population is 
studied with reference to the yearly income from the sale of 
slaves. Shall the profits to Virginia, from this contaminated 
source, be alleged as*an economical argument to magnify the 
sacrifice involved in the abolition of slavery, and this too by 

' statesmen who profess to execrate the African slave trade? For 
ourselves, we can see but little difference between this form of 
the internal slave trade and the African trade itself. But we 
have too deep a stake ourselves in the good name of the land of 
Washington and Jefferson, to be willing to admit that this form 
of profit from slaves is cherished by any but a very few persons. 
This is not then an income which Virginia loves to reap. She 
scorns those who resort to it, and will count lightly of the sacri- 
fice which the extinction of this fountain of impure wealth would 
involve. 

Banishing this then out of view, there is no productive value 
of slaves in Virginia. Shut up all outlet into the southern and 
southwestern States, and the price of slaves in Virginia would 
sink down toacypher. Without the possibility of deriving from 
slave labour any of the benefits, by which in some countries it 
seems to compensate (whether adequately or not) for its pernicious 
moral effects, Virginia is cursed with an institution unproduc- 
tive of good to her, and potent in mischiefs beyond all her fears. 
If ever there was a specific, which failing of its possible good ef- 
fects, would induce irremediable pains, itis slavery. We check 
the struggling inclination to paint the woes Virginia has suffered 
from its miscarriage, in their true colours, but the truth would 
seem exaggeration. Take then the following temperate detail 
from the speech of Mr. Marshall, every word of which is true 
by the experience of Virginia: 











“© Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because it is ruinous to the whites— 
retards improvement—roots out an industrious population—banishes the yeoman- 
ry of the country—deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment and support. This evil admits of no remedy ; it 
is inereasing and will continue to increase, until the whole country will be inun- 
dated with one black wave covering its whole extent, with a few white faces 
here and there floating on the surface. The master has no capital but what is 
vested in [slaves ;] the father, instead of being richer for his sons, is at a loss to 
provide for them—there is no diversity of occupations, no incentive to enter- 
prise. Labour of every species is disreputable because performed mostly by 
slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost every where declining, and 
the general aspect of the country marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless 
population, who have no interest in the soil,and care not how much it is im- 
poverished. Public improvements are neglected, and the entire continent does 
not present a region for which nature has done so much, and art so little. If 
cultivated by free labour, the soil of Virginia is capable of sustaining a dense po- 
pulation, among whom labour would be honourable, and where ‘the busy lium of 
men’ would tell that all were happy, and that all were free.” 
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Virginia has suffered, and is now suffering under all the ten 
specifications just given, and in a greater degree than any other 
of the slave-holding States could. Her statesmen and engineers 
mourn over her inertness of spirit for public improvements; her 
economists mourn over the little inclination of her citizens to la- 
bour of any kind; her agriculturists upbraid her for letting the 
soil sink into irrecoverable exhaustion, that she is burdened with 
the dearest sort of labour, and persists in applying to a country 
of originally moderate fertility, a system absolutely ruinous to 
any but the richest alluvial soils; that industry and frugality are 
banished ; that she renders it virtually impossible to open a new 
source of wealth in manufactures, and that while the principle of 
population is almost stagnant among her whites, and her own 
sons are departing from her, she repulses by her domestic rela- 
tions all the emigrants to America from the old world, who 
might else come in to repair her ruin. It is ridiculous to talk of 
the prosperity of a country wholly agricultural, with slave labour 
and exhausted lands. ‘The proud homes of Virginia, from the 
Revolution down to this day, have been passing from the hands 
of their high-minded proprietors, to the humble overseers that 
used to sit below the salt at their board, and from them in their 
turn to some other newer parvenus: agriculture has failed to en- 
rich. Of the white emigrants from Virginia, at least half are 
hard working men, who carry away with them little besides their 
tools and a stout heart of hope: the mechanic trades have failed 
to give them bread. Commerce she has little, shipping none, 
and it is a fact that the very staple of the state, tobacco, is not 
exported by her own capital—the state does virtually a commis- 
sion business in it. All the sources of prosperity, moral and eco- 
nomical, are deadened; there is a general discontent with one’s 
lot ; in some of the first settled and choicest parts of her territory, 
symptoms are not wanting of desolate antiquity. And all this 
in youthful America, and in Virginia too, the fairest region of 
America, and with a race of people inferior to none in the world 
in its capacity to constitute a prosperous nation. 

There are some facts disclosed by the population returns for 
1830, which we are not aware have been fully brought to the 
public notice. Every one is now acquainted with the uncomfort- 
able truth, that the whites east of the Blue Ridge hace in 1790 
a majority of 25,000, and that in the course of forty years they 
have not only lost it, but suffered the blacks to get an ascen- 
dency in number to the extent of 81,000: thus the advance of 
the blacks is 106,000 in that half of the State in that period. But 
we may see by the subjoined table that there are not a few coun- 
ties of middle as well as lower Virginia, (component parts of 
eastern Virginia) which have actually diminished in white popu- 
lation in the last ten years! The first five are counties between 
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the Blue Ridge and the head of tide-water ; the others below the 
head of tide-water. 








| 

Whites in 1820. 1830. Whites in 1820. 1830. 

Brunswick 5889 | 5397|| King & Queen 5460 | 4714 

Amelia 3409 | 3293|| King William 3449 | $155 5 

Goochland 3976 3857 || Lancaster 2388 1976 

Loudon 16144 | 15516|| Northumberland4134 | 4029 
Mecklenburg 7710 | 7543}! Sussex 4155 | 4118 
Fairfax 6224 | 4892!) Stafford 4788 | 4713 
James City 1556 | 1284|| Warwick 620 619 














These counties at an average annual increase of three per cent. 
(which is sufficiently moderate) would have added more than 
20,000 to their aggregate numbers ; they have sustained a loss of 
near 5000 in ten years, which is fully one twelfth of their capi- 
tal in 1820. Conjecturally the people in these counties are as 
prolific as elsewhere ; emigration, the result of the characteristic 
ills of Virginia, has done most to occasion thisloss. All of these 
are fine counties. 

We freely grant that a slow increase of population is possible i. 
in a country where the utmost is made of all its resources, and - 
that in certain cases it implies a higher degree of civilization, for 

rudence in such matters denotes civilization it seems. But un- 
ess the employment of prudential checks be suggested by dan- 
ger of an overcrowded population, certainly they are little to 
desired by statesmen. The unnecessary introduction of pru- 
dential checks leads to the application of means destined by Pro- 
vidence for the subsistence of men, to a thousand less worthy 
purposes; as, when that food, which would support the same 
number or double of human beings, is bestowed on pleasure, j 











horses and dogs. Where population has not yet approximated 
the capacity of the country to furnish subsistence, it is premature 
and unhappy to begin the employment of too much prudence, to 
discourage marriages. In fact, this never will occur, unless some 
powerful agents have been at work to benumb, not merely the 
spring of population, but all the springs of prosperity. A very 
slow increase, or a diminution, would be an indication of want 
of prosperity not to be mistaken in most parts of the United 
States ; for example, where subsistence is easy to obtain, and po- 
pulation can scarcely any where be said to have pressed on sub- 
sistence. It is said by some persons that the preventive checks 
—— are in fuller operation in Virginia than in the north. 

e confess we had entertained an opposite idea. What is the 
usual age of marriages in Virginia and what in New England? 
Is forecast indeed more prevalent in Virginia than in New Eng- 
land? If this be indeed so, then unhappy causes must have been 


at work to produce it. 
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But it has been further said that the standard of comfort is 
higher in Virginia than in the northern states, that this denotes 
higher civilization, and thus the inertness of the principle of po- 
pulation is her highest eulogy. If this be her reliance for a high 
eulogium, we are sorry to say that the ground is rapidly slipping 
from under her feet, for the standard of comfort in Virginia has 

reatly lowered and is daily lowering. All the chief glories of 

irginia style are faded: gone is the massy coach with its stately 
attelage of four and six horses, shut is the beneficent hall-door, 
which, as if nailed wide open, once welcomed all comers to its 
princely hospitality! The watering places no longer blaze with 
the rich but decent pomp of the Virginian, the cities but rarely 
bear witness to his generous expense. Every thing indicates that 
he has reduced his idea of a becoming style of living to a very 
moderate scale. This ingenious supposition, therefore, will not 
account for the stagnation of population. The actual state of the 
standard of comfort, in effect, is itself a part of the universal evi- 
dence of her decline. If you would assert of any part of the 
United States, where the population was very slowly increasing, 
stationary, or retrograde, that it is not the worse off for that, you 
must at least exhibit proof that the positive amount of wealth of 
that part has been augmenting ; and we may add, that, to be con- 
clusive, the augmentation must be in the inverse ratio of the dif- 
ference between the average activity of the principle of popula- 
tion in the United States, and its very reduced activity in that 
particular part of the country. If Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
could be said to be stationary in population, it might unquestion- 
ably be said of them too, that their augmentation of wealth and 
general prosperity was in this or a greater ratio. 

But we look on this whole subject of the increase of national 
wealth, population, &c., in the case of Virginia, from a some- 
what more elevated point. There are involved herein high and 
solemn obligations on Virginia if she would ever strive to fulfil 
her destiny. ‘The introduction of industry and enterprise is mat- 
ter to her of moral obligation ; the endeavour to add to the stock 
of wealth of the state, as a token and source of general prosperity, 
is even a moral duty in her case. It is the distinguishing glory 
and responsibility of the American States, that 

‘*In their proper motion they ascend ; 

escent and fall 

To them is adverse.” 
It is only by ‘*compulsion and laborious flight’? that they sink 
at all. The fitting herself for the rivalship in prosperity and mo- 
ral dignity, whieh the Old World beholds in North America 
with awe and wonder, is the most august of all interests and du- 
ties, it seems to us, in the appointment of the Providence of the 
Almighty, save only one: conscience and liberty are the highest 
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concerns to her and to every people! Let any one select for 
himself out of the pictures of the prosperity of the United States 
drawn in the books of travellers, of public economists, or of po- 
litical speculators: Europe sighs at these bright sketches of 
transatlantic felicity; yet, of all these brilliant traits, how few 
are true of Virginia! Indeed though literally true of some parts 
of America, they are scarcely at all descriptive of this, or of any 
omens the older slave-holding States. Suppose the war of Ame- 
rican Independence had resulted in nothing but the establishment 
of the Atlantic slave-holding States as new sovereignties :—the 
world would have been still to seek for a home for the emigrants 
of all nations, and for the grand series of spectacles whieh are said 
to be the dearest sight in the eyes of the powers above: that of 
men congregating together to found new cities under just laws. 
Even as early as the date of the Federal Constitution, eastern Vir- 
ginia had begun to show many of the symptems of an old com- 
monwealth: a tendeney to decline, under the influence of an 
apathy almost on a level with that of the people of the Pope’s 
dominions; while New-York appeared manifestly the cradle of 
a vast nation. It seems to us, we must confess, that of all the 
States, none is more unequivocally marked out by nature for the 
prosperous abode of a homogeneous race of freemen than Virginia. 
Her’s is not a land which should have been stained by the tread 
of a slave. A philosopher who had surveyed the map of Vir- 
ginia, noted between what degrees she is placed, with what a 
wealth of land and water she is endowed, and how she is rounded 
off into an empire to herself, would hear with amazement that 
she had suicidally adopted slave labour. We extract the follow- 
ing faithful picture from the official report of the principal en- 
gineer of Virginia for the year 1827:— 


‘©No where has the kind hand of Providence been more profusely bountiful 
than in Virginia ; blessed with a climate, and a fertile soil, producing cotton and 
the best tobacco, besides the common staples of the northern States, to which 
she even exports her flour; abounding with rich mines; her coal nearer to tide 
water than that of any other State. Virginia is no less favoured in her geogra- 
phical position: she occupies in the Union an important central position, and the 
mouth of the Chesapeake; that fine harbour, always open, strongly protected 
against aggression, is equal even to that of New-York. [Add to this that no 
State is more blessed in the number, character, and distribution of her rivers. ] 
She possesses, besides, perhaps more than any other State, the elements of 
manufactures ; she has in abundance water power, coal, iron and raw materials. 
With these immense resources Virginia may ask why she is not the most flourish- 
ing State inthe Union? Why she does not occupy the commercial station for 
which nature designed her? Circumstances purely accidental and temporary 
can alone have produced this state of things.” 


It is food for irony, aye very bitter irony, to know that a coun- 
try, thus made the fittest in the world for freemen, is not in fact 
good enough to be worked by slaves! We seem to have before 
us in her the image of a youthful power of the world lapsed from 
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her high destiny, and in the homage of filial awe and grief we 
bow down with trembling over her decay! It is to us men of 
the western world as if the ‘‘ Prince of the lights of heaven, 
which now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should, as 
it were through a languishing faintness, begin to stand and to 
rest himself.”’* Yet, we fondly imagine, it is but for a moment: 
the fiery vigour shall soon work off the corruption, and the ce- 
lestial origin shall quickly show itself in a career of uneclipsed 
beauty. And when Virginia, by disembarrassing herself of all 
checks on her prosperity, and purging off all her evils, is fully 
girt for the race she has appointed to her, we are persuaded that 
there is not one wholesome feeling, not one patriotic principle, 
which might gain her the affection of the southern states, (let her 
not fear this), and the admiration of all, and that could make 
her eminent among commonwealths, which she would be found 
to want. 

If such be the evils under which Virginia has already languish- 
ed, it does not remain to consider whether they are likely to in- 
crease. They must increase; they are rapidly corroding all the 
hitherto sound elements, and they will go on to spread mischiefs 
of their own kind until they will be felt by all to have effected 
absolute ruin. But as soon as slavery has grown to a great ex- 
tent, there comes in a new evil of a different cast: this is danger, 
physical danger. On this subject we forbear to touch except with 
a scrupulous hand. We feel all the delicacy of urging any con- 
siderations addressed to the fears of a gallant people. But there 
is that in the nature of a servile war, which sets at nought as 
well the most chivalrous courage, as the security of civil police 
and of military discipline. We may go on to say then, that in 
1830, the whole population of Virginia was 1,211,272, of which 
694,445 are whites, 469,724 are slaves, 47,103 free blacks; that 
457,000 blacks are east of the Blue Ridge, while only 375,935 
whites are east of the mountains.t We do not believe that in 
any short time to come the blacks will be able to rise and over- 
power the whites. But the experience of 1831 teaches what an 
amount of calamity in fact, and misery from alarm, may be the 
result of the insurrection of a contemptible handful of slaves. 
These partial risings may occur at any time: are they not wor- 
thy of anticipatory apprehension? But that the time will come 
when the blacks will be so numerous and so concentrated in a 


* Hooker, I. 3. 

{ It will be perceived that we have studiously avoided making invidious dis- 
tinctions between Virginia east and west of the Blue Ridge, and this even at the 
risk of doing much injustice to the west. Once for all, it is to be understood 
that the mischiefs of slavery are much less in the west than the east. But we 
are determined to regard the State as one, and the ills suffered by one part as the 
common calamity, proper for the deliberation of every county. 
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section of the State, as to be truly formidable to the whites, we 
cannot doubt, if the fixed principles of our species prove but 
faithful to themselves. We have seen how slow is the increase 
of the white population in Virginia, and we must not overlook 
the fact of the rapid increase of the black. Notwithstanding 
the constant drain of her slaves (say 6000, or one-half of their 
increase) to supply the plantations of the new States, the slaves 
have so multiplied, that though east of the Blue Ridge in 1790 
the whites had a majority of 25,000, in 1830 the blacks had 
grown to a majority of 81,000! The emigration of whites in this 
period has by no possibility equalled thatof blacks. What are 
the presages to be drawn from this? But some flatter them- 
selves that this relative inequality will not increase—perhaps 
will not be even so great in 1840. Mr. Marshall has told us, that 
by the census of 1830, the number of slaves in Eastern Virginia 
under ten years of age, exceeds that of whites of the same age, 
more than 31,000! What can more solemnly show that the 
disparity existing in our generation is small compared with 
that which will in all probability exist in the generation of our 
children? 

But it has been said by some that even this probable increase 
portends no danger, if the whites do but go on increasing, though 
in unequal proportions. It is proved thus: 

The police necessary to keep order in a community is never 
greater than one man out of every hundred ;—thus while the po- 
pulation is one hundred, the hundredth man may not be able to 
enforce obedience ;—when grown to a thousand, the one hundred 
police men may succeed better, and when arrived at a million, 
the decimal ten thousand is certain to maintain order under all 
circumstances. In this way it is pretended that the security goes 
on increasing. It is all a mistake, then, that rebellions have ever 
triumphed in countries where the police (civil or military,) 
amounted to ten thousand! But every one sees up to what point 
it is true, that the safety increases pari passu with the materials 
of danger, and how as you pass that point the security diminish- 
es. Virginia herself has already passed this point. We recom- 
mend this security to England in her police in Ireland: she will 
find the two millions of Protestants able to furnish twice ten 
thousand men, who demonstratively can keep down the five mil- 
lions of Catholics without aid from England ; but if they cannot 
do it to-day, they surely will, when the two parties have each 
doubled their numbers. This method of deriving increasing se- 
curity from redoubling danger, is parallel to Hermes Harris’s de- 
finition of the indefinite article: ‘‘a method of supply by nega- 
tion.”’ It follows from it that Virginia was all along mistaken, 
when, before the Revolution, she essayed three and twenty times 
to gain the royal assent to a law to provide for her domestic safety 
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by prohibiting the further introduction of slaves from Africa ; 
that she but exposed herself to ridicule, when she taunted the 
king in the preamble to her constitution, with “the inhuman use 
of the royal negative ;”’ and that Louisiana has wholly blundered 
in laying so many obstacles in the way of the introduction of 
slaves from the other States, under hope to save herself from fu- 
ture civil war. But the example of Brazil is pointed out to us: 
it is true that Brazil is imbruted by a proportion of four millions 
of slaves to one million of whites, and her unnatural empire still 
exists. Yes, and her existence hangs by a hair. If we are not 
misinformed, the German recruits that mutinied for ill treatment, 
and were quelled by the slaves being turned loose on them, (they 
were proclaimed free game to any slave that would massacre 
them—what the poor Germans would have called vogelfrey), 
might give our speculatists a lesson on the terrors of the Brazilian 
slave population. 

But grant it true, that the multiplication of the slaves will not 
go on at the present rapid rate, in Virginia: when we consider 
that there are adequate causes working which are certain to keep 
back the whites, it is impossible not to regard the increase of the 
slaves at any probable rate as full of danger. It is the simple case 
of a distinct race of people within our bosom, now nearly equal, 
soon to be more numerous than ourselves, exposed to every temp- 
tation (we do not say inducement) to become our deadliest foe. 
This is the danger which reasoning cannot check nor argument 
avert. Police can never save harmless against an enemy that is 
at your hearth and in the most confidential relations with you. 
Besides, what profit does slavery confer on Virginia to make any 
one willing to see established a standing force of five or ten thou- 
sand men, at an expense equal to that of the whole peace esta- 
blishment of the army of the United States? 

The only rational ground for believing that Virginia will never 
contain the vast number of slaves, given by the estimates for the 
end of the next hundred years, is that the impoverishment of the 
state will make it impossible to maintain them. * 

II. The practicability of greatly diminishing the evil of slave- 
ry, in Virginia. Are these ills incurable? Or if they can never 
be wholly remedied, may their disproportionate progress not be 
checked? May they not in fact be diminished ? 

Before we proceed to speak of any particular plan for effecting 


* We have omitted all mention of the Protective System as a source of ruin 
to Virginia. For the ills which we have specified, slavery seems to us an ade- 
quate cause. It seems at least reasonable to attribute no ills to the Tariff except 
such as can be shown to have arisen since 1824. None of those enumerated have 
had so Jate an origin. The previous disabling of boy nar by slavery, has doubt- 
less rendered her much more susceptible of injury from the errors of that sys- 
tem. 
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this, let us briefly recount the objects which are proposed to be 
accomplished by any such schemes. It is expected to afford sen- 
sible relief to Virginia by withdrawing her slave labour, and sub- 
stituting free labour in its place, by the superior cheapness and 
efficiency of which an impulse will be given to the inertness of 
the principles of prosperity. It builds on the supposition that the 
State can afford the gradual withdrawal of her present labour, 
which it has been fully shown can never prove profitable to her, 
(though it may to other States,) and that she can afford it, be- 
cause she has immense capabilities which could not fail to draw 
to her an adequate supply of productive labour, of a very differ- 
ent class, which would more than compensate her for the loss of 
the former. It counts on the hope of rearing in Virginia and in- 
viting from abroad a yeomanry to till the large siedtilivns of 
the rich proprietors, but much more to give new life to her hus- 
handry, by the introduction of a large class of diligent faithful small 
farmers not interested to impoverish the soils further, but who 
would soon repair their present decay. It cherishes the hope of 
creating an extensive class of mechanics, and of tempting the 
establishment of manufactures ; and, by a general revivification of 
the habits and spirit of the State, to build up cities, and render Vir- 
ginia one of the most flourishing, as she is perhaps the most fa- 
voured, of all the Atlantic States. It is to be hoped that a fund for 
compensating the individual masters may be obtained, and thus that 
value in hand may be left, at the same time that the slaves are with- 
drawn; yet so thorough is the conviction of the ruinous charac- 
ter (in an economical view) of exclusive slave labour to Virgi- 
nia, that it is believed, if the masters could be tempted to a gra- 
dual deportation of the slaves, without a farthing of compensation 
from government, there would be ultimate gain, and not loss, 
from it. The very last cases to which we would compare such 
gradual withdrawal, of what is in fact not a source of wealth, 
would be the expulsion of the eight hundred thousand Jews from 
Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, or that of nearly a million 
of Moors under Philip III, or that of the Huguenots from 
France ; in all which cases the persons expellea carried with them 
greater personal wealth in proportion to their number, finer skill, 
and more thriving habits than were left behind them, besides 
that in them, the expulsion was virtually immediate. Such com- 
parisons, to say the least, are not supported by very cogent ana- 
logies. 

We are fully persuaded ourselves that the emancipation of the 
slaves, and their transportation out of the limits of the State, will 
be the only mode of action on the subject which will be benefi- 
cial either to the blacks or the whites. We too, are of opinion 
that a general emancipation of the slaves, on the supposition of 
their remaining principally among us, would engender evils, the 
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aggregate of which would be greater than all the evils of slavery, 
great as they unquestionably are.* We shall therefore make no 
further allusion to this idea. 

We think that most of the arguments of the opponents of all 
action, on the ground of its futility, err from a mistake of the 
terms of the problem. The problem is not, with those projectors 
who offer no compensation to the masters, to prevail on Virginia 
to deprive herself in one day of one hundred millions of proper- 
ty, and to expel from her borders at once half a million of la- 
bouring hands. This would indeed be ruin to every class of in- 
terests, and would be an impossibility in terms. Still it is pre- 
tended that a gradual plan for the same object, no matter how 
slow and how wisely directed, though it operate not on the cer- 
tain interests but the contingent, not on the actual but the poten- 
tial, no matter though, by asking a small sacrifice to-day, it give 
ample opportunity, and put in the master’s reach new means, of 
making the future sacrifices supportable, yet that it makes no dif- 
ference ; that it implies the total wreck of that amount of capital, 
and the loss of that amount of productive labour. Now, we hum- 
bly conceive that time is of the very essence of a problem like 
this. It is true that in any view of the case, some sacrifice would 
be involved, but we wholly reject the idea that it rises to that 
degree. On the other hand, when compensation is talked of as 
possible, it is not meant by any one that there is any fund in 
America which could purehase at once, at the actual price, all the 
slaves in Virginia and transport them. The proposition we mean 
to discuss is, to relieve the State of the annual increase of the 
blacks, with the hope of benefit in a double aspect: first, by keep- 
ing the black population stationary to check the increase of the 
evils and dangers; second, to prepare in this way a method of 
finally extirpating the great evil itself. But the pecuniary amoutit 
of this annual sacrifice (supposing such sacrifice to be supported 
wholly by her own means, or to be gratuitous) is by no means 
the measure of the loss to be suffered by Virginia. The loss to 
the wealth of the whole State from the abstraction annually of 
five or six thousand slaves, productive as they are of mischiefs 
of an economical nature, may not be at the time very great, and 
in a very few years may, by countervailing benefits, not otherwise 
to be obtained, be rendered merely nominal. 


* While this is true of African slaves in a community of white men of the Eu- 
ropean species, we are by no means persuaded that such would be the necessary 
result in a case of masters and bondsmen of the same race. Such we know is not 
the opinion of German statists or the experiments of the last forty years in mid- 
dle and eastern Europe. English travellers have treated of the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic sections of Europe (the last are not to be studied rightly except through 
the medium of German books and the German language,) with a wrong head- 
edness only equalled by their fashion of travel-writing in the unlucky United 
States ; always except Russel’s Tour in Germany. : 
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For ourselves, we desire to be distinctly understood to dissent 
from the opinion of Mr. Faulkner and others, that property is 
the creature of civil society, and from all the consequences de- 
duced therefrom as means of arriving at the authority to deprive 
the master of his slave. Nor do we consider, however perfect 
the right of a community to abate nuisances, that the right of pe- 
remptory action on this subject can well be rested on that ground. 
Nor yet do we consider that the requirement of the Bill of Rights 
of Virginia, that private property shall not be taken for public 
uses without due compensation, is to be evaded by the plea of 
public necessity: the provision of the Bill of Rights (which in 
this case is merely declaratory of the law of nature) is intended 
as well for exigencies as for common occasions, and is meant to 
be equally sovereign over both. Necessity gives the public a 
right to take private property—this is undeniable ; but under con- 
dition of compensation. If compensation cannot be made to-day, 
it is due to-morrow; if impossible for the present generation, it 
is just to impose a share of it on posterity; if it cannot be made 
in full measure, it is at least due so far as it can be made. This 
we take to be the rationale of the operation of the right of neces- 
sity. We will tell these gentlemen, that there is one ground, 
and only one, which could ever be a logical justification (we C» 
not speak of its moral propriety) for peremptorily depriving the 
master of his slaves without compensation: any such bill must 
make its own defence by reciting, in its preamble, that the claim 
of property in slaves is unfounded. But we, for our part, earn- 
estly hope that no one may ever think any such law expedient. 

We also decline assenting to the opinion of some of the aboli- 
tionists, that, though the nraster’s right over his living slaves should 
be conceded, yet he has no claim of property in the unborn, for 
the reason that there can be no property in a thing not in esse. 
This position is wholly untenable under any jurisprudence. All 
systems lay it down that there may be a present right to a future 
interest: it is potential if not actual, and is many times saleable 
for a valuable consideration. The civilians treat the increase of 
slaves as precisely on the footing of the fruits of any other thing. 
Let it be avowed, then, that the State has only a right to do with 
the future increase what it has a right to do with the living 
slaves. We do agree, however, that the public mind will be 
much more ready to yield to a plan, which is to begin its opera- 
tion with the children yet to be born, than if it began with the 
slaves now existing. The difference between the potential value 
of these contingent births and the value of actual lives, it is su- 
perfluous to say, is very great. Mr. Jefferson had the true view 
of it, when he said, the sacrifice would not be felt to be very 
great, being the surrender ‘‘ of an object which they have never 
yet known or counted as part of their property.” 
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Having made these disclaimers, we venture to lay down some 
principles of our own. First, it is to be assumed that no human 
being has an abstract right to hold another in a state of perpetual 
involuntary bondage, much less with a descending power over 
the posterity of that other. It is quite impossible to conceive of 
any rational being’s holding the contrary of this proposition. No 
two men could look each other in the face and assert it. This 
truth being postulated, its proper use is not to lay it aside and 
never let it be remembered again in the course of an argument 
on the subject of abolition. Our adversaries in words universally 
admit it as readily as we demand its acknowledgment. But al- 
most the whole train of their reasoning involves a total forget- 
fulness of it. The true use of it is to introduce the element of 
moral duty into the problem of the economist, and to furnish the 
motif of virtue, as one of the ways and means in solving the 
complication of difficulties, which appear to obstruct all the plans 
of abolition that can be proposed. While, then, we promised not 
to claim a sacrifice to mere abstract justice, we can by no means 
consent to its being wholly cast out of view. We hope to be 
pardoned for adding here, that should Dr. Whateley ever have 
a clever disciple in logic in America, we trust he will favour us 
with a treatise on the true functions of general truths in moral 
reasoning. We really believe that there are some politicians in 
our country, who could be persuaded to define abstract princi- 
ples, to be propositions which are true in terms, but false in every 
conceivable instance of their application! Second, we admit, 
nay we will maintain against any adversary, the innocence of 
slaveholding, under present circumstances, in Virginia. But it 
is with this qualification: we have always held the opinion that 
almost every master in Virginia believed it his duty to emanci- 
pate his slaves, whenever he was convinced that it could be done 
to the advantage of the slave, and without greater injury to the 
master than is implied in the continuance of the bondage. Such 
we still believe to be the general sentiment there. If there be a 
single owner who neither hopes that, in some future day, this 
occasion may occur to him or his posterity, nor intends should it 
occur to avail himself of it, then we must confess that we cannot 
hold his sentiment to be entirely innocent. We defy contradic- 
tion when we say that in Virginia, from the year 1776 down to 
1832, the prevalent sentiment ever has been that slavery was not 
entailed on the State for ever. None of her economists has ever 
defended the abstract right over the slaves, none has ever been 
willing to believe in the perpetuity of slavery, as far as we know, 
except that Mr. Giles has expressed in his golden casket (mons 
anon movendo) certain opinions which are, it must be admit- 
ted, incompatible with the future possibility of renouncing the 
dominion over them. Third, we admit that slavery does not ex- 
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ist in Virginia in any thing like the rigour which some misguid- 
ed persons connect with the very idea of slavery. An inhuman 
master is rare, and cruelty to slaves is as little habitual as other 
crimes. But if an anti-abolitionist who regards domestic slavery 
as the optimum among good institutions, while asserting the 
benign and sacred character of the relation of master and slave as 
observed in Virginia, should boast that Virginia is ‘¢in fact a ne- 
gro raising State for other States,” and that ‘‘she produces 
enough for her own supply and six thousand for sale,’? we must 
say that this is a material subtraction from the truth of his pic- 
ture of the sanctity of the relation. It would be well to recall it 
and thrust it out of view. 

We proceed now to speak of the practicability of devising some 
plan for the relief of the State. One main point to be gained is 
this: that the people of Virginia be impressed with a thorough 
conviction of the exceeding desirableness and the urgent necessi- 
ty of doing something promptly. The great triumph will be 
when, on the fullest view of the present interests, moral and eco- 
nomical, of this generation, and of its duty to the posterity who 
are to inherit the ‘‘ fee simple” of Virginia, there shall be, in the 
minds of a great majority, the clear and unalterable opinion that 
slavery is not a source of prosperity to her, and that it will not 
do for this generation to attempt nothing to bring about a change. 

Another great point is, that some plan be adopted with the 
sanction of ‘the State. It is of vastly more importance to the 
final deliverance of the State, that a mode be selected and come 
forth to the world with the crowning sanction of the State, than 
it is what that mode may be. For, it is certain that the public 
opinion, thus solemnly announced, will be an instrument for the 
execution of the plan, the power of which we cannot exaggerate 
to ourselves. The public once predisposed to its success, half 
the task is done. This brings us at once to the consideration of 
the first among our ways and means for diminishing the evils of 
slavery : the moral elements which will be at work for its accom- 
plishment. These elements are powers as well known in politi- 
cal economy as others which seem more substantial. We utterly 
protest against this question being argued as if the emancipa- 
tion were in fact a mere money speculation, and the success of 
the adopted plan were to rise and fall according as its pecuniary 
temptations were greater or less than those from some other acci- 
dental quarter—as if there were no other reasons likely to have 
the slightest effect on the master, but such as went to show that 
he was thereby to make a good bargain, so far as his poor, cir- 
cumscribed, present and personal interest was concerned. It will 
be monstrous indeed, if, in a problem like the present, of which 
the very terms are instinct with moral forces, a calculator should 
leave wholly out of his estimate of means of working it, the va- 
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lue of a little virtue, a slight sense of justice, and a grain of com- 
mon honesty, as agents. It is most true that we too propose to 
advance the interests of those who now hold slaves, and believe 
that this will be effectually done by some radical plan of emanci- 
pation: but it is by the help of the moral considerations that the 
masters must be led to look on their higher and ultimate interests 
as worthy of some sacrifice of present inferior interests. We 
readily assent to the opinion that the enthusiasm of abstract vir- 
tue is not the true temper in which a great work, like the pre- 
sent, should be undertaken, or carried on; and we cannot more 
distinctly express our views on the matter, than by citing the fol- 
lowing passage from the African Repository of September 1827: 

** This is not the age of enthusiasm : far from it. Too large a part of the talent 
of the age is devoted to caricature, to ridicule ; and what is more, too large a part 
of the good sense and gocd learning of the day is in the hands of those who look 
for the ludicrous part of every plan, by much too large to permit the public mind 
to be heated with unnecessary zeal, even in the best cause, or to uphold for a 
long time any grave farce. It is the age of practical reason, of great moral truths 
rigidly established by cool practical experiment, the age which has relieved hu- 
man nature from the apprehension that any of the baneful evils in society are 
sealed and fated on us by our own imbecility, by proofs which are intended for 
the most plodding, the most determined enemies of novelty. Enthusiasm is not 
fit to be trusted with any great scheme, unsteady, blind, and undiscriminating as 
it is. The most anxious zealot is little wise who would not rather trust his che- 
rished plans to that state of devotion to principle so naturally rising up in this 
age, which, tempered by prudence and restrained by fear of the charge of ab- 
surdity, takes its course calm, collected, and like the cloud of the poet, ‘ moveth 
altogether, if it move at ail.’ Public opinion and public feeling, when thus in- 
formed, are indeed the voice of God.” 

But we must be understood to be far from deeming lightly of 
the power of philanthropy. A senator from South Carolina once 
said with much piquaney, that ‘‘ benevolence somehow was rather 
an unsuccessful adventure in the south.”? There, as elsewhere, 
avarice and ambition seem to come of a healthier stock, and last 
their day and generation: but do not let us libel poor nature in 
the south so scandalously as to suppose that when the disinterest- 
ed feelings are in question, ‘‘there is no throb under the left 
breast,’’ as Persius has it. It was hitherto said that avarice has 
been more successfully pelted by the satirists than any other 
passion; but we doubt if philanthropy has not had quite a suffi- 
cient share of worrying. We do not love to see any one suc- 
ceed in discrediting all reliance on philanthropy. Whether phi- 
lanthropy has ever proved competent to carry through, unassist- 
ed, any one great work, matters very little: it is happily the 
fact that it rarely fails of commanding a thousand auxiliary in- 
terests to lend it subsidy. But among the successful agents in 
any undertaking for ameliorating the condition of human life, 
one of the chief, and that which could least be spared, will al- 
ways, as hitherto, prove to be those feelings which are founded 
in sympathy for others, and in a sense of duty. “ Many,” says 
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an English moralist with great force, “are the modes of evil— 
many the scenes of human suffering ; but if the general condition 
of man is ever to be ameliorated, it can only be through the me- 
dium of belief in human virtue.”? But even suppose that all 
charge in the world is to be effected merely by the triumph of 
one sort of interest over another. What then? We need but ask 
of our theorists of human nature, that we be permitted to believe 
that man’s selfishness is distinguished from that of the brutes by 
a power of large discourse in his calculations; that he is capable 
of balancing a contingent interest against one certain, a future 
interest against a present; that he is capable of weighing one 
species of valuable interest, such as money, against another such 
as the acquisition of moral habits which would prove in their turn 
more profitable ; that he is capable of the conception that indi- 
vidual interest is often best promoted by generosity to one’s 
country ; and that it is one of the commonest of human propen- 
sities to be prodigal of wealth, of ease, and of life, for the wel- 
fare or the honour of one’s country, so that the age which is to 
come after may not receive an inheritance profaned by hereditary 
disgrace. Give us these capacities in human nature, and upon 
them we will build you up a hope for the noblest undertakings. 
But were we to suppose a large body of men elevated to this en- 
lightened pitch of self-interest, and united for some great pur- 
pose, we much fear that we should be parasitical enough to offer 
them the adulation of ascribing to them a spirit a little more dis- 
embodied than selfishness—“of the earth, earthy.”’ If it be 
meant to assert, that the immediate and personal interests are the 
only safe reliances in any problem of human action, we boldly 
deny the assertion. Remote, prospective interests have often 
been the dominant motives over a whole nation. But the labours 
of mere philanthropy have been, in fact, invaluable, and when 
combined with the holy impulse of conscience, it has proved in 
our own day, that it is capable of success in enterprises of the 
vastest scope, and beset with the most obstinate difficulties. 

By the aid of these moral elements, we are able to dissipate 
the apprehension which has been expressed by some, lest, even 
if the number of five or six thousand were annually deported, it 
should be found that the operation proved wholly nugatory, un- 
der the stimulated influence of the spring of population. Some 
have imagined, that, if government were possessed of means to 
compensate the masters, at the present average price of slaves, 
the desire of government to purchase would elevate the price 
beyond the natural value, and that consequently the raising of 
them would become an object of primary importance throughout 
the State, thus inducing a general resort to every means of ren- 
dering the race more prolific It might be answered, first, that 
to those who know the state of things in this respect in Virginia, 
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it would seem not easy, even for Euler himself, to imagine more 
liberal encouragement than is at present afforded to the blacks. 
Besides, it by no means appears that the best way to succeed in 
giving a perfect elasticity (a property in practical mechanics 
hitherto wanting) to this delicate spring, would be to devise 
special plans for its improvement. Any increased propensity to 
promiscuous intercourse would of course not add very much to 
the production. But all this objection is futile in the extreme. 
If the day is ever to arrive when a bill is to pass the Virginia 
Legislature for the purchase and deportation of the annual sur- 
plus, it will naturally be an expression of the sentiments of the 
State, that slavery is an evil to the commonwealth. No one will 
thank the Legislature for passing a bill through the forms under 
favour of accidental circumstances, whereby the public sentiment 
is not embodied, and a large majority of the citizens pledged to 
a hearty co-operation in its execution. Surely we must be par- 
doned for saying that we shall on no account believe that every 
scheme which ingenious cupidity can contrive to render its ope- 
ration nugatory, will be unscrupulously resorted to throughout 
the State. That some slaveholders would avail themselves of 
the most immoral means of encouraging the spring of population, 
and thus pro tanto thwart the law, may of course be expected, 
but never that such shifts would be the general resort.* It is 
superfluous to add, that such a moral phenomenon would itself 
point out the remedy, which would be found in a different tone 
of legislation. 

While we are on this head, (the probability of such a law’s 
proving nugatory,) we may notice another objection. It has been 
said, as we have already noticed, that Virginia produces enough 
slaves for her own supply, and six thousand for sale. It may be 
subjoined to that statement, that, if motives of humanity did not 
prevent many masters from selling negroes who could most ad- 
vantageously be spared, she would be able to sell five times that 
number, were there purchasers for them. Now, suppose the 
government of Virginia enters the slave market resolved to pur- 
chase six thousand for emancipation and deportation, is it not 
evident, they say, that it must overbid the southern slave trader, 
and thus take the very slaves who would have gone to the south? 


* It is no reply to this to say that such an abolition bill will only pass by being 
forced on eastern Virginia by the valley and western Virginia. The whole ar- 
gument assumes that the State has a fair compensation to offer to the master ; for 
the quickening of the spring is to be occasioned by a great market demand. 
When compensation becomes possible, the east will be as willing to yield as the 
west. Moreover, in any form of abolition, it is a woful delusion to suppose that 
the parties for and against the movement will be all the non-slaveholders on the 
one side, and all the slaveholders on the other. Did we not think it indecent to 
speak of divisions in the State, we would say we have entire reliance on middle 
Virginia, as well as the valley and the west. 
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Not in the least likely. The average estimate of $200 per head, 
has been made under the stimulus of a large demand from the 
south, as great as it is ever likely to be hereafter, (doubtless 

reater,) and of the competition of slave traders in every parish. 
The price of slaves in Virginia has always been regulated more 
by foreign demand (of late years, entirely regulated by it) than 
by the home value. In this situation of things, if a new buyer 
were to come into the market (we blush to use these words as 
applied to the operation of the government under the beneficent 
law of which we are speaking) resolved to buy at any cost every 
slave whom any owner might be desirous of selling, it is true that 
the slaves who would else have been sent to the south, would, 
among the rest, fall into his hands. But were our new buyer 
only resolved to purchase as many as six thousand, and the 
southern traders were desirous of buying six thousand more, it 
would only be for the former to wait till the demand of the latter 
was supplied, and then buy his own number; for, as soon as the 
inducement of the not inhuman destination of the slaves, who 
might he sold to the new buyer, had been brought into play, 
we dare say that Virginia would willingly, as she well could, 
spare twelve thousand per annum at the same price. This shows 
at once, that as long as the demand exists in the south, the due 
quota can be annually furnished from Virginia, and that this 
drain for the relief of Virginia will not in this way be stopped. 
Thus much to show that putting money into the hands of the 
State, to purchase from willing masters, would not at least prove 
nugatory by merely enabling the State—actum agere—to buy the 
very slaves, none other, who would otherwise have departed 
from the State. The fund will manifestly act as auxiliary to 
the operations of the southern traders, and in the precise measure 
of its magnitude will extend additional relief to the overburden- 
ed State. It is not irrational to suppose, if the State were to fix a 
fair maximum price, beyond which it would not buy, that it 
would find many more slaves offered at that price than it could 
yearly take, and thus masters would come to offer them at even 
lower than the average price. Should, unhappily for Virginia, 
(for however mortifying it is, this outlet is her only safety valve 
at present) the southern markets ever be closed by the legislation 
of the southern States, then we may indeed thank the supposed 
fund for supplying their place. If no substitute for that outlet be 
then found, the present sources of danger and ruin are frightfully 
increased indeed ! 

We confess that we count largely on the operation of the moral 
elements, to induce many masters to surrender their slaves volun- 
tarily and gratuitously, if the State would provide the means of 
colonizing them out of the United States. In the year 1816, 
when slave labour was infinitely more profitable than it is now, 
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as all know from the inflated prices of tobacco, &c., &c., Mr. 
Randolph of Roanoke, who is, perhaps, better qualified to speak 
for the slaveholders of Virginia than any other man, said: “if a 
place could be provided for their reception and a mode of sending 
them hence, there were hundreds, nay thousands, who would by 
manumitting their slaves, relieve themselves from the cares at- 
tendant on their possession.’” We repeat most emphatically the 
declaration of General Brodnax, and add that there can be no 
mistake in asserting that ‘‘there would be again another class, 
(he had already heard of many) while they could not afford to 
sacrifice the entire value of their slaves, would cheerfully com- 
promise with the State for half of their value.”’ 

It is not denied by us, too, that the adoption of some plan with 
the sanction of the State will have the moral effect (not to excite 
a feeling of insecurity and apprehension as to this kind of pro- 
perty, and so incline the owners to dispose of it at a loss)—but 
to weaken the almost exclusive attachment of the master to this 
species of property, to make him cast about for means of making 
his other resources more available, and to set him upon certain 
broad and liberal calculations, whereby he may satisfy himself 
that more prosperous and more valuable interests may be had in 
exchange for this property. In the beginning, and for several 
years, there would, we do not doubt, be as many furnished for 
transportation (exclusive of the present free blacks) as would be 
wanted, without any cost for their freedom; and after the ex- 
periment of colonizing a large number annually is fairly tried 
with success, then we would draw to an almost unlimited amount 
on this bank of humanity without fear of protest. 

Will any one say that the inefficiency of moral restraints to 
check commercial cupidity, is shown in the impossibility of 
checking the African slave trade? We reply, that we know that 
this impossibility was urged as one of the best reasons against its 
prohibition by laws in England and other countries; but that it 
was clearly wise nevertheless to prohibit it, for the following if 
for no other reason: the law would effectually prevent all men 
who were not desperately depraved from lending their future 
countenance to it. It is known that men like the excellent Mr. 
Newton of Olney were owners of slave ships—the public voice 
of Christian England once expressed, such men and all others 
with a single spark of virtue, abjured it for ever, and left it to 
pirates alone. Besides, even as to this example, we are content 
to say, that in America, with a coast the most tempting in the 
world to smugglers, yet since 1808 we are rot aware that at- 
tempts have been made to violate the laws against the introduc- 
tion of slaves from Africa. Indeed we hope that Edwards’s ap- 
prehension, that their importation into the West Indies could 
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never be stopped, has not proved altogether just as to the British 
possessions. 

But it is time to proceed to the other means, on which we rely, 
for the liberation of Virginia from her exigency, and in so doing 
to unfold more distinctly what practicable mode of action there 
is. Once for all, we declare that we have, however, no confi- 
dence in any plan except under condition that it be accompanied 
with the public favour: if the people of Virginia really desire 
relief from their slaves, we believe most solemnly that it can be 
obtained without ruinous consequences to themselves. Touch- 
ing the specific project of Mr. T. J. Randolph, we refer to what 
we have already cursorily said, both as to the reasoning by which 
some have supported it, and as to the merit of the conception of 
beginning with the after born. We believe that means may be 
found to colonize the annual surplus of the slaves of Virginia, 
and to purchase such a portion of that surplus as it may be neces- 
sary to purchase. 

The annual increase of slaves in Virginia (leaving out of view 
the 6000 supposed to be taken off to the southern markets) is 
less than 5000. If this number of slaves be valued at the ave- 
rage of 200 dollars per head, the sum necessary to purchase them 
will be about a million of dollars. To defray the expense of their 
deportation to Africa and subsistence there for some months will, 
on the satisfactory calculation of Mr. Mathew Carey, to which 
we must refer, at 25 dollars per head for adults and children, re- 
quire 125,000 dollars—add to which the cost of deportation of 
1200 free blacks (their annual increase,) 30,000 dollars, and we 
have the sum of 150,000 dollars. That the State of Virginia has 
no possible means of purchasing 5000 slaves per annum is ob- 
vious. But were the entire cost that of transportation only, 
150,000 dollars, we should insist that the Legislature take it into 
serious consideration how far that expense exceeds its means. 
In any event, our adversaries will allow us to set down the 
item of transportation to the charge of the State: if this be all, it 
is to offer no insurmountable embarrassment. Perhaps it may 
be thought best to deport the free negroes first, and then the 
whole expense is that of transportation. Where, however, shall 
we find that greater fund which will presently be needed for the 
purchase of the surplus of the slaves, and before a, for the pur- 
chase of a part of the capital number? There is not far off a fund 
to which we believe our eyes may be turned. We have come 
to thé conclusion that such a fund is the proceeds of the public 
lands in the Treasury of the General Government; and we do 
now invite the friends of the removal and colonization of the ne- 
groes to fix hereafter their thoughts and to press their preten- 
sions on this fund. The annual income to government from the 
public lands is now estimated at three millions. Let one-third 
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of this amount be demanded for this object, to be under the en- 
tire management of the State authorities. 

In coincidence with the known opinion of Virginia, we are 
not willing to demand a simple appropriation of money from 
Congress. But we are inclined to think, that an appropriation 
from the receipts of the public lands would not be liable to the 
constitutional objection, which would forbid a grant of money 
raised by taxes. The public lands belong to the United States 
in absolute ownership; as to that part of the public domain ob- 
tained by cession from the States themselves, it will be found 
that the Acts of Cession uniformly declare that the territory is 

iven ‘¢as acommon fund for the use and benefit’’ of the United 

tates. Such are the words of the Acts of Virginia, New-York, 
and Georgia. The grants of the two former were made during 
the time of the old Confederation ; of the latter, subsequently. In 
the Constitution of the United States it is provided that “ Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States.’? This certainly seems to import 
a complete right to grant the public lands, under the sole con- 
dition that it shall be faithfully and dona fide for the common 
use and benefit. And we are free to confess, that we should re- 
gard the temporary appropriation of the proceeds of the public 
lands, to one embodied purpose that might be said to come up to 
the definition ‘* for the common use and benefit” of all the States, 
as a more faithful execution of the condition, than the distribu- 
tion of the same to the States for application to any purpose in 
their discretion. The lands have hitherto been pledged for the 
public debt, but are soon to be released. It will then remain a 
question, whether the removal of the negroes deserves to be 
termed a measure demanded for the common benefit of the United 
States? We have an unfeigned respect for constitutional scruples, 
but we are not ambitious ourselves of entertaining more scruples 
than Mr. Madison. Let us hear then what that greatest living 
authority says upon the subject, in his letter to Mr. Gurley, of 
December last :— 


‘*In contemplating the pecuniary resources needed for the removal of such a 
number to so great a distance, my thoughts and hopes have been long turned to 
the rich fund presented in the western lands of the nation, which will soon en- 
tirely cease to be under a pledge for another object. The great one in question 
is truly of a national character, and it is known that distinguished patriots not 
dwelling in slave-holding States have viewed the object in that light, and would 
be willing to let the national domain be a resource in effecting it. Should it be 
remarked that the States, though all may be interested in relieving our country 
from the coloured population, are not equally so; it is but fair to recollect, that 
the sections most to be benefited are those whose cessions created the fund to be 
disposed of. I am aware of the constitutional obstacle which has presented itself ; 
but if the general will should be reconciled to an application of the territorial 
fund to the removal of the coloured population, a grant to Congress of the neces- 
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sary authority could be carried, with little delay, through the forms of the Consti- 
tution.” 

Before any one condemns us for looseness of construction of 
the Constitution, we beg further that he will read Mr. Jefferson’s 
letter to Mr. Sparks, (vol. iv. p. 388-391.) : we adopt all the 
qualifications therein mentioned. 

Judge Marshall most properly suggests that the objection, in a 
political view, to the application of this ample fund, is very much 
lessened, in his estimation, by the fact that our lands are becoming 
an object for which the States are to scramble, and which threat- 
ens to sow the seeds of discord among us, instead of being what 
they might be—a source of national wealth. 

A great part of the proceeds of the public domain once appro- 
priated to this object, there would soon be found no insurmount- 
able difficulty in the removal of the necessary number in Vir- 
a But it is said that were Congress disposed to give a mil- 
ion annually for the specific object of the removal of the slaves, 
it would feel bound to bestow it proportionally on all the slave- 
holding States, or if all be not inclined to receive it, then on those 
which would be. We answer, that, if Congress should consent to 
pledge a certain share of the revenue from the lands for the pur- 
chase and removal (under the laws of the States) of the slaves of 
the United States, we have no doubt it would be thought wise to 
begin with the effectual relief of the greatest sufferer first. A 
minute’s attention to the following statement of General Brod- 
nax will show the immense claims of Virginia. 

*¢ The State of Virginia contains, by the last census, less than one fifteenth part 
of the whole white population of the United States; it contains more than one 
seventh of the free negroes ; and it possesses between a fourth and a fifth of all the 
slaves in the Union. 

‘* Virginia has a greater number of slaves than any other State in the Union— 
and more than Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, all put together ; 
and more than four times as many as either of them. Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina are the only States in which the slaves are more numerous than the white 

opulation ; and Virginia has more slaves, without estimating her great and un- 

ortunate proportion of free persons of colour, than both these States put to- 
gether. Nay, one half of the State, that which lies on the east of the Blue Ridge 
of Mountains, itself contains nearly as many.” 

But if Congress should decline to grant from this fund for the 
specific purpose of the removal of the blacks, and prefer to dis- 
tribute among the States the portion of money severally assign- 
able to them, let such portion as would fall to Virginia be earn- 
estly claimed of the Legislature for this object. The annual 
receipt of between two and three hundred thousand dollars, 
which Mr. Clay’s bill (limited to five years’ duration) would as- 
sign to her, would not be adequate for compensating masters on 
the foregoing plan, but it might suffice for doing an immehse deal 
of good on the plan in Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Sparks, the 
purchase of the children at a small but just price, the children to 
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be disposed of either according to the particulars of that plan, or 
under any other plan which might be speedier, and less burden- 
some to the persons to be charged with rearing them. 

We believe that before half a million of blacks were conveyed 
to Africa, there would not remain a master obstinately resolved 
to retain his slaves, except in the most southern and south-western 
States, where slave labour is next to essential (we hope not abso- 
lutely) for the cultivation of the good lands! 

We exhort the people of Virginia then, first to seek aid from 
their own Legislature to the extent it can be afforded ; second, to 
insist on the passage of permanent laws going as far in the sub- 
ject as public opinion will justify ; and third, to assert their claims 
to a share of the proceeds of the public lands. Let it not, by 
her fastidiousness, be made true, that she ceded an empire to the 
General Government, under a virtual condition that she alone 
was to derive no benefit from it. 

Suppose then means to be thus found to defray the expense of 
emancipating and transporting them to some other country, the 
next question is, where a suitable asylum may be found to which 
to convey them? We answer, that Africa affords the most eligi- 
ble situation for such an asylum, and that we hope Virginia 
would avail herself of the noble beginning which has been made 
by the American Colonization Society at Liberia. We have 
thus reached our third division, in which we design to say, 

III. A few preliminary words on the position of the Coloni- 
zation Society with reference to the Virginia question, and then 
to show the possibility of finding a refuge for the blacks in Af- 
rica. 

Justice to the Society demands that it should be distinctly 
stated, that it has no share whatever in the abolition question. 
Its whole sphere of operations is voluntary and peaceful; it is 
no propagandist of agitating opinions. It has its own private, 
independent course marked out, which it will pursue, though the 
abolition of slavery should never be mentioned again in any le- 
gislature. Let no adversary of abolition charge on it the odium 
(since with some it is odium) of that discussion any where. It 
has confined itself in all sincerity to the removal of free persons 
of colour (who may desire the same) to Africa, and to the pre- 
paration of means for the reception there of such slaves as might 
be manumitted by their masters under the laws of the States. 
Exeept by the peaceful and modest persuasive of the practicabili- 
ty of its scheme, (now made manifest,) and the certainty of its 
easy adaptation to the largest possible demand, it has not had, and 
never will have any agency in creating an inclination to aboli- 
tion. All such action, too, will plainly pass far beyond the 
limits of the Society’s views. Indeed, in the midst of all the 
doubts and fears encompassing that subject, how naturally might 
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both of the parties which contest it, turn their thoughts to that 
Society! How soothing after the agitation of the momentous 
opinions which separate them from each other, is the invitation 
to peaceful concert which it holds out to them! In the plan of 
this Society they can both find large room for the exercise of the 
patriotism they both boast. It may claim the ardent co-operation 
of persons of both opinions on the subject of abolition, without 
expecting those of either opinion to violate in the least their own 
consistency. Popular writers in South Carolina formerly de- 
elared that the Society would become the nucleus for all the 
mischievous incendiaries through the United States—now, it can 
with ease be demonstrated, that on a subject about which the 
public mind neither can, nor will be indifferent, the only ab- 
solutely certain security against intemperance and rashness, is to 
be found in the scheme of that Society. The incendiaries find it 
not at all suited to their taste. The Society was once denounced 
as hostile to the interests of the slave-holding States, and made up 
of meddling theorists ignorant of the evil they sought to remedy : 
—now, it begins to be noted that it originated out of the passage, 
at different periods, of resolutions by the Virginia Legislature, 
projecting the identical scheme which the Society was establish- 
ed to promote. Formerly it was declared that the Society tam- 
pered with the public safety: what is the fact? Why that the 
very first mention of an American colony of emancipated negroes 
in Africa, was made in the Virginia Assembly, ata date which we 
beg every one to notice—it was in 1801. A plan for the acqui- 
sition of lands in Africa, for this purpose, was the result of the 
anxious secret sessions of the Assembly immediately subsequent 
to the rebellion of Gabriel! In a word, it may be made manifest, 
that it is not only a safe, a wise, a practicable scheme, but tiat it 
was originally the deliberate policy of slaveholders, and is pecu- 
liarly fitted asa relief from exigencies of an alarming nature. 
Give it then but the right to impute to any one a single senti- 
ment of patriotism in the range of the subject of slavery; give it 
but a concession of one right idea in that man’s reasoning on the 
probable future career of Virginia, and the Society may plant the 
foot of its rhetoric and its logic on these, so as to move the whole 
mass of his sentiments and opinions into subjection to itself. 

The history of the first suggestions about the expediency of a 
colony on the coast of Africa is briefly told. In the last century 
it was distinctly proposed by several individuals, and was even 
talked of, it is believed, in the Virginia Assembly. But its chief 
events are the resolutions of the sessions of that body in 1801-3, 
when the governor was desired to open a correspondence with 
the president, on the means of finding an asylum in the European 
colonies already established, or of purchasing a suitable territory ; 
and the passage of similar resolutions in 1816, the correspondence 
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under the former having proved fruitless. The direct object of 
these two attempts was the establishment of a colony under the 

roprietorship and dominion of Virginia, or of the United States. 

t was after this last attempt that it was suggested by certain phi- 
lanthropists, among whom Dr. Finley and Mr. Caldwell were 
most conspicuous, that the benevolent project would take a more 
vigorous ons gen. and succeed better under the control of a 
private society, and thereupon the present Society was instituted 
at Washington, as the more convenient agent in the prosecution 
of the conception of the Virginia Assembly. 

The fixed object of the labours of the Society was at once de- 
clared to be the removal to Africa of the free blacks, with their 
own consent, and of such blacks, then slaves, as might after that 
time be set free, under the laws of the States. Were there no 
other object in view but the providing a foreign place of refuge 
for the existing class of free negroes, we are sure that that of 
itself would be found an end quite worthy of the labours of a So- 
ciety spread over the whole country ; and this chiefly as a mea- 
sure of police. So pernicious a class, (we admit many honourable 
exceptions), the source of so much vice and the prey of so much 
misery, so beset with an inaptitude to habits of virtue, so tempt- 
ed to petty misdemeanors and so subject to be dragged into crime; 
a class so seemingly born for the rolls of vagrancy and the calen- 
dar of felonies, exists no where perhaps in the world. No wise 
government can, for a moment, regard the existence of such a 
class without uneasiness. We admit that the whites are under a 
sacred duty to them: one of two things must be done. Either 
their condition must be radically changed, and bettered, by the 
grant of such privileges in this country as may induce them to 
become useful citizens, or they must be prevailed on to accept 
elsewhere a home under a sky of more friendly influences. That 
the whites in the slave-holding states should ever consent to 
grant them here enough privileges to be a sufficient temptation 
to them to reform the character of their caste, is wholly impro- 
bable and unreasonable. It is true that in the domestic police of 
the West Indies, where they are highly privileged, it is thought 
they serve as a barrier class between the masters and slaves, to 
protect the masters ; but were we to give a list of their privileges 
there, it would go nigh to create a revulsion in the mind of the 
reader from all the humanity he at present feels towards the cas¢e. 
The approach to equal rights with the whites, in some of the 
non-slaveholding States, has indisputably made them a more pes- 
tilent population in those States, than elsewhere. In a memorial 
prepared by the Pennsylvania Colonization Society and present- 
ed to the Legislature of that State three or four years ago, (re- 
ferred to in an earlier number of this journal,) it is stated that of 
the whole population of Pennsylvania, then estimated at 1,200,000, 
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about 40,000 or one thirtieth are people of colour; and the fol- 
lowing statement taken from the records of the State Penitentiary 
is then given: ‘‘in 1826, of 296 convicted and brought to the 
Philadelphia prison, 117 were coloured: being nearly in the ra- 
tio of 3 to 7. Had the number of coloured convicts been propor- 
tional to the coloured population of the State, there would have 
been but 6 instead of 117. The average of the last seven years 
proves a similar disproportion.”’ Nothing short of complete ci- 
tizenship can ever elevate them: but the danger of the example 
to our slaves is an insuperable barrier to this in the slave-holding 
States, and the strong disgust of nature every where absolutely 
forbids the thought in America. Elsewhere then, they must seek 
the advancement of their degraded condition. Their emigration 
from one State to another, already restricted, may one day be 
forbidden, and it is almost to be hoped it may. When once trans- 
ferred to another land where their freedom is no longer maim- 
ed and their privilege no longer ineffectual, they prove as fair 
subjects of moral and social discipline as the citizens of any go- 
vernment. 

There is however another branch of the Society’s plan. Every 
one will observe how benignant and void of offence this first 
part of it is. The second, while it is of vaster compass, is equally 
harmless. It next fixes its view on such slaves as may be volun- 
tarily manumitted by their masters under the temptation of an 
opportunity to have them removed out of the United States, and 
most munificently provided for, on another soil. We think the So- 
ciety is most deeply indebted to Mr. Archer, for the support he 
lent it last winter, at its anniversary meeting. He may rest assur- 
ed that he has not mistaken the neutral character of the Society in 
the midst of the troubled opinions of the times: that i¢ attacks no 
man’s conventional rights, and tramples on no pardonable preju- 
dices. It waits with patience the slow ripening of public opinion ; 
it prepares with quiet diligence a reservoir for the voluntary out- 
pourings of individual patriotism, and gathers up the random im- 
— of States and citizens into a concentrated impetus. Legis- 
atures may speak with th2 power of law, and statesmen may by 
their courageous eloquence hurry on the day of relief, but the 
most benign agent in behalf of master and slave will be acknow- 
ledged to be the unobtrusive Colonization Society, to which they 
will all turn in the moment of their success. In the end, that 
Institution shall have the benedictions of all, for it will have 
shown that ‘‘ they also serve, who only stand and wait.’’ Such 
(we have thought necessary to say) is the position of the Society 
with reference to the abolition question. It now only remains 
to see whether Virginia can avail herself of the labours of the So- 
ciety. The following details are, of course, familiar to every one 
who has given much attention to the reports of the Society ; 
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but in the hope that these pages may meet the eye of some who 
are yet unacquainted with the facts, we shall make a simple re- 
cital of some of them. 

We will suppose every one persuaded that some point on the 
African coast is the best position for an asylum for the emanci- 
pated blacks. We will suppose too, that the appropriateness of our 
making to Africa herself a tribute of the reparation which we 
design to render to humanity, is not merely a fanciful considera- 
tion. Although we are ready to admit that, should it seem ad- 
visable hereafter, other places in Africa or America may also be 
selected for colonizing them, we presume the policy of planting 
the first and largest colony in Africa will be conceded. There 
it will be distant enough (as it should be) from all possibility of 
intrusion from the whites; there it need neither dread the jea- 
lousy of civilized governments, nor can it become itself, when 
grown to be a powerful nation, in any manner dangerous to the 
peace of the United States. To combine these qualities, we think 
no settlement of blacks can be planted any where at less expense, 
or in a happier position than at Liberia. 

The colony of Liberia extends about two hundred and eighty 
miles along the coast, and from twenty to thirty inland. It lies be- 
tween 4° 30' and 7° north latitude. This proximity to the equator 
by no means subjects it to a torrid climate ; on the contrary, the cli- 
mate is mild and uniform, the thermometer never being lower than 
68°, nor higher than 88°, save perhaps one day in the season, when 
it has been known to rise to 91°. To the health of the colony 
the managers have directed their chief thoughts, and they express 
confidently the opinion that people of colour from most of the 
southern States will experience no serious injury from the Afri- 
can climate, and that such persons from any section of the Uni- 
ted States will soon be able to settle on the elevated lands of the 
interior, where there exist, it is believed, no special causes of 
disease. The process of acclimation is gentle, fatal to compara- 
tively few. The character of that climate, we are assured by those 
who know it best, is not well understood in other countries. Fa- 
tal as it may be to whites, its inhabitants are as robust, as healthy, 
as longlived to say the least, as those of any other country. No- 
thing Tike an epidemic has ever appeared in Liberia, nor is it 
learned from the natives that the calamity of a sweeping sickness 
ever yet visited this part of the continent. The managers have 
of late sent out experienced physicians, supplies of medicines, 
appropriated a fund for the erection of a hospital, and taken every 
measure which experience has suggested. The residents of Li- 
beria declare that ‘‘a more fertile soil, and a more productive 
country, so far as it is cultivated, there is not on the face of the 
earth. Its hills and plains are covered with a verdure that never 
fades: the productions of nature keep on in their growth through 
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all the seasons of the year. Even the natives of the country, al- 
most without farming utensils, without skill and with very little 
labour, make more grain and vegetables than they can consume, 
and often more than they can sell.””? All the best products of 
the tropics, with many others which are favourites in temperate 
countries, flourish either spontaneously or under moderate la- 
bour. From the testimony of Englishmen we are assured that 
‘«¢the character of these industrious colonists is exceedingly cor- 
rect and moral; their minds strongly impressed with religious 
feelings ; their manners serious and decorous, and their domestic 
habits remarkably neat and comfortable.”? A sum of money has 
recently been given by a gentleman of New-York to found a high 
school there. A distinguished British naval officer has recently 
published his conviction, that the success which has attended the 
American colony in Africa is a complete proof that such experi- 
ments are not of a fanciful, or impracticable nature. Already are 
there about 2400 inhabitants of Liberia, of whom, (we have often 
been assured by voyagers thither,) not one repines at his condi- 
tion, or would consent to return to live in America. Preparations 
are on foot for a vastly increased body of settlers. It may be sa- 
tisfactory to compare the planting of Liberia with that of James- 
town. In the year 1624, after more than 150,000 pounds ster- 
ling had been expended, and more than 9,000 persons had been 
sent from England, its population did not exceed 1800 persons. 
From tables given in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes, it appears that, after 
several fluctuations, sometimes rising as high as 400 and again 
sinking as low as 60, the whole number in 1618 (the eleventh 
year of the settlement) was only 600. So far then as the trial of 
the experiment of a negro colony was concerned, this is success 
—the most brilliant success. Those who were fearful of it from 
the analogy of the failure of Sierra Leone (a most remarkable in- 
stance certainly in the history of British enterprise, which, above 
all things, has succeeded in planting foreign colonies) may now 
dismiss all fear. The American negro, unchanged by the resi- 
dence of —— in America, has proved that in the native 
latitude of his ancestors he is for the first time at home, and, in 
the words of the same British officer, «‘the complete success of 
this colony is a proof that negroes are, by proper care and atten- 
tion, as susceptible of the habits of industry and the improvements 
of social life, as any other race of human beings.’”? And this is 
our answer to all the theorizing on the principle of idleness being 
essentially dominant in the negro; for the present settlers can 
hardly be said to be picked men. 

No one has been so irrational as to suppose that the business 
of planting colonies is an easy thing. We are not blind to the 
lessons that the many disastrous adventures in it have left in his- 
tory. The fatal errors which ruined the Duke de Choiseul’s great 
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expedition to Kourou, when 1000 or 1200 men, very much unpro- 
vided with the most common necessaries, and at the most rainy 
and unhealthy season, were sent out at once to people the im- 
mense deserts of French Guiana, are not very likely to be incur- 
red to day. The most cautious and wary trial of the seasons, 
climate, soil, &c., of Liberia, and of the fitness of negroes for the 
discipline of laws, has first been made; repeated experiments 
have shown what sort of discipline must be used, what means 
each emigrant must bring with him, and what habits he must be 
expected to adopt when arrived, to prevent his bringing the bur- 
den of pauperism on the colony. The present settlement vir- 
tually supports itself: the introduction of new settlers involves 
all the expense to the Society. This may fairly be expected to 
be always the case. All the uncertainties relative to a country 
so different from our own, and so distant, have been explored by 
forerunners: we know what are the real dangers to be guarded 
against, and are not to be alarmed by unfounded imaginations. 
Besides, all the circumstances connected with the planting of co- 
lonies are not disadvantageous: Adam Smith with his usual wis- 
dom remarks, that the colony of a civilized nation which takes 
possession of a waste country, for many causes is apt to advance 
more rapidly to wealth and greatness than any other human so- 
ciety: Nay, we do know that failure is not the certain issue 
even under the most sinister auspices. It was a fine idea of Mr. 
E. Everett’s, when describing the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth from the May Flower, to suppose that a reader were 
to shut up the book after seeing this fated company debark, and 
conjecture the result: how soon and how naturally the political 
economist would have imagined their destruction! Yet all calcu- 
lations were baffled, and the sons of those Pilgrims yet flourish 
in that bleak and stony region, with a prosperity healthier than 
the Saturnian earth itself ever gave. But, indeed, the political 
economist who should do Liberia the justice to survey it well, 
would pronounce that this colony cannot fail—every thing is in 
its favour, if there be but prudence. 

Still, the adversaries of abolition, incredulous, deny that the 
successful experiment of a small colony of American negroes af- 
fords sufficient grounds for the belief that it can be expanded into 
a populous State; that by the admission of the Society itself its 
colony could not now receive the annual addition of 6000 with- 
out utter destruction, and that the area of the colonial territory 
could contain but a small part of the slave population of the 
United States. On the subject of these objections, we have taken 
means to procure the most authentic information of the views of 
the leading friends of the Colony. The following particulars are 
so judicious and succinct that we give them in their original form : 
they are from the dest source. 
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*¢[ have not a doubt that the Colony of Liberia can receive emigrants in any 
number which the Society, or the States, or the National Government may be 
able to transport. We have thought, it is true, that the slow growth of the 
Colony hitherto has been advantageous to it, but its affairs are now so settled and 
prosperous as to admit of a much larger annual accession to its numbers. Seve- 
ral thousands might now be annually colonized, provided some preparation were 
made for their reception by the erection of buildings for them, and some provi- 
sion for their temporary support after their arrival. I would say that from ten 
to fifteen dollars would be enough to allow to each emigrant for such prepara- 
tions and support. Perhaps no country is more productive and fertile than Li- 
beria; probably one hundred thousand people might derive their subsistence 
from the territory already purchased, and additional territory to any desirable ex- 
tent may be easily obtained. 

** Suppose then we had $100,000 at command annually, it might all be judi- 
ciously expended in a single year in removing emigrants and in preparing for 
the emigrants of future years. I should think the wisest course would be to 
send, say one thousand or fifteen hundred the first year, and double that number 
the next, and at the end of five years I should judge ten thousand might be an- 
nually sent with advantage in every respect to the interests of the Colony. It 
would certainly be desirable to make some selection among those who might first 
offer, as much might depend on their character and habits. It may not be easy 
to discriminate sufficiently in this matter, and we must depend principally upon 
the moral means which may be set in operation in Liberia to improve and ele- 
vate the population.—The new circumstances, in which emigrants find them- 
selves there, work remarkable and most favourable changes in their character. 
bbe give them enterprise, invention, self-reliance, and high purposes and 
10pes !” 


People in the United States are hardly aware what degree of 
attention and admiration the founding of this colony has excited 
in Europe. We have ourselves the very best reason to know 
that extreme interest is expressed in its prospects by learned 
Professors and eminent Ministers of State in Germany. The 
Bulletins of the Geographical Society of Paris have often heralded 
the rising greatness of our little African republic, and paid some 
of the advocates of the Society the flattering compliment of trans- 
lating large extracts from their speeches. It is not long since the 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, Lord Althorp, declared in 
Parliament that he regarded the founding of Liberia as one of 
the most important events of the century. It is impossible to 
mention without emotion the two next English names, whose 
approbation carries with it a blessing of great unction. The aged 
and venerable Thomas Clarkson is said to have listened to the 
details of the Society’s operations with an enthusiastic delight, 
such as he has not manifested for twenty years: he wrote to Mr. 
Cresson: “ For myself I am free to say, that of all things that 
have been going on in our favour since 1787, when the abolition 
of the slave trade was first seriously proposed, that which is going 
on in the United States is the most important. It surpasses every 
thing which has yet occurred.”” And Mr. Wilberforce, a spirit 
coequal with Howard and the Premier name on the rolls of hu- 
manity when she speaks with authority, (we mean when philan- 
thropy having taken its seat in parliaments and privy councils 
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puts on the authoritative character of state policy,) Mr. Wilber- 
force declares: ‘* You have gladdened my heart by convincing 
me that sanguine as had been my hopes of the happy effects to 
be produced by your institution, all my anticipations are scanty 
and cold compared with the reality. This may truly be deemed 
a pledge of the divine favour, and believe me no Briton, I had 
almost said no American, can take a livelier interest than my- 
self in your true greatness and glory.”” Very handsome contri- 
butions to the Society’s funds have also been made in England, 
chiefly by the Society of Friends, a body of people enviably dis- 
tinguished among religionists by the exclusive title of sectaries 
of domestic freedom. 

This colony thus cheered on by the enlightened sentiment of 
Europe, is obviously destined to prove the best means of putting 
an end to the African slave trade. The attempt to crush this 
piracy by guardian fleets on the coast has had but indifferent suc- 
cess. The whole number of Africans recaptured by the British 
cruisers from 1819 to 1828, was only 13,287, being on an average 
1400 per annum, while the number kidnapped is supposed to 
have amounted to 100,000 yearly. The British officers have 
borne the most honourable testimony to the great benefit render- 
ed to the service by the Colony of Liberia. For a great distance 
north and south of it, the trade is effectually stopped, and this 
not merely by show of hostile interference, but by the surer 
measure of luring the natives to the more profitable business of 
peaceful commerce. Several powerful tribes have wholly re- 
nounced the trade of slaves, and have put themselves under the 
protection of the colony. The sole means of shutting up for 
ever the gate of this satanic mischief, is the planting of a num- 
ber of colonies of free American blacks along the coast; the ar- 
dent approbation and co-operation of England, France, and the 
Netherlands, may readily be had to give them security, and per- 
haps the Spanish Bourbons and the divided house of Braganza 
may one day be tempted to a show of a little good faith in be- 
half of Africa, on this plan. England is fully sensible of the re- 
paration she owes to humanity for her deep participation in the 
Spanish Assiento, and for her having done her utmost to render 
slayery immortal in these United States. Her unrelaxed inter- 
cession with all the European powers, and with the South Ame- 
rican, ever since the Congress of Vienna, to procure the extinc- 
tion of the slave trade, has gone far to redeem her, we admit, 
and will cover a multitude of sins of the Castlereagh policy. All 
the other powers are likewise most deeply implicated in the 
complex guilt of that trade. 

But besides its agency in suppressing the slave trade, we are 
not ashamed to confess that we look on the hope of spreading 
civilization to a great extent around Liberia, perhaps the rege- 
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neration of the whole western coast, by means of this colony, as 
by no means chimerical. Who shall say that a colony of half a 
million of civilized black men in the centre of the west coast, 
(and we dare believe that not less will be the population of Li- 
beria and its sister settlements before the close of the present 
century), exhibiting to the nations abouti t the spectacle of a well 
ordered State, owing its prosperity to the arts of peace, to laws, 
and to religion, may not spread a peaceful influence, for hun- 
dreds of leagues, never equalled in power by any impulse felt 
in any quarter of Africa, except in the propagation of Ma- 
hommedanism by the sword? History and tradition give us to 
believe that the civilization of the world had its source in the 
heart of Africa: why may not the reverted current be poured 
into a land itself once prolific of so benign a stream? Are not 
we, who are at this moment doubting of the possibility of civil- 
izing a dark quarter of the world, ourselves an alien race, colo- 
nists on a land the farthest distant from the ancient seats of 
Christendom, which yet in the course of three centuries has be- 
come a continent redundant with civilization? It was truly said 
at the Anniversary of the Society in 1832, that a thousand in- 
struments for the diffusion of improvement may now be employ- 
ed, which were unknown even at the time of the first founding 
of colonies on this continent. But all other hopes are feeble com- 

red with a just reliance on the example of a large community 
of people of the same colour, the same descent, the same nature 
with the people of the coast. Indeed, the Continent of Africa 
is, at the present day, before all others in the romantic interest 
it inspires. No speculation engages more cultivated minds than 
the Geography of the Interior, and no object is thought worthier 
of the sacrifice of precious lives, than its exploration for the sa- 
tisfaction of merely scientific curiosity. Who has not glowed 
with the enthusiasm of Herodotus, of Burekhart, of Denham, or 
with the humbler zeal of the Landers? Who has not brooded 
over the imagination of her vast deserts, her beautiful oases, her 
aromatic gales? Who has not grown romantic with thoughts of 
her gorgeous heavens, the tropical glory of her vegetable king- 
dom? Above all, who isa stranger to the uncertain image of her 
fabulous old waters? To sow the principal and mother elements 
of human life in this land, to found society, to introduce polity, 
religion, morals, and laws, and to plant the arts—why shall not 
this be the portion of our Colony? We believe, as firmly as that 
we now live, that at least the Coast of Guinea is, in no great 
lapse of time, to undergo a purification by the instrumentality of 
Liberia. The philosophic imagination loves to feast itself with 
these hopes, and to believe that, in a century perhaps, there shall 
be in the orphan homes of Western Africa, an odour richer than 
that mentioned in the divine lines of Milton, in one of those 
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familiar geographical passages which it is always a charm to re- 
peat :— 


“ When to them who sail 

Beyond the cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles.” 





Should the day ever come, when, from the mouth of the 
Gambia to the equator, not a slave-market exists, but peace, good 
faith, commerce, and an increasing mental light have sway, then 
shall indeed the mariner, as he plies through these now infamous 
latitudes, slack his course, well pleased to join with the nations 
in the villages and the plains, in the solemn litany they offer to 
Heaven to deliver them for ever from the scourges they have 
escaped ! 

But a land dear to our hearts is too to be redeemed: it is our 
own native America, and first of all Virginia. If an exigency 
ever existed, and inducements to a step of deliverance were ever 
too forcible for reasonable men to withstand, that exigency and 
such inducements now stand clear in her view. But after all, it 
has been asserted, that, be the present condition of Virginia bad 
as it may, her very existence depends on retaining her slaves: 
—that, take but these away and she becomes desolate! Are they 
indeed essential to her existence, even though it be true that she 
never can _ with them, and must deteriorate from day to 
day while she keeps them? Has she but one possible mode of 
existence, and is she condemned to live out that through all its 
descending stages? Ruinous fatalism! Is it not, on the contrary, 
the exclamation of every observer, that no country in the world 
was ever more blessed than Virginia originally was: that the 
chief of her blessings being in their nature indestructible, (such 
as consist in the climate, Atlantic and central positidn, the num- 
ber, magnitude, and arrangement of rivers and their estuaries, 
natural adaptation to manufactures, &c. &c.) are not yet marred, 
and that others, (such as fine soils, &c.,) though greatly injured, 
may yet be considered reclaimable by the same system that 
makes the cold and rocky soils of New England as productive as 
the Delta of Egypt? Eminent agriculturists have given the 
opinion that it is cheaper to reclaim reduced lands than to clear 
new ones. We shall never believe that Virginia would not have 
a thousand temptations for different, sorts of emigrants, for capi- 
talists, for free labourers, and for her own sons who meditate 
emigration, were but measures resorted to to take the whole la- 
bour of the State out of the hands of slaves. Can any one make 
us believe that, with a free white population, the unparalleled 
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facilities of water power on James river would not ere this have 
been made the means of fabricating manufactures to an amount 
greater than the whole product of tobacco of the State? But it 
is still maintained that Virginia can never draw the emigrants 
from other countries, because her inducements can not be as 
great as those of the new States. A great deal might be said to 
show, that, in a balance between Virginia without slaves, and the 
untenanted quarters of the west without the blessings of human 
neighbourhood, without proximity to the sea, without markets, 
without the vicinity of the church, the school-house, the mill, 
the smith’s shop, &c.—not quite all the advantages are on the 
side of the west. It may be puerile to suppose, as each slave is 
withdrawn, that by any principle of population a freeman will 
take his place: doubtless the tide of free labour would not in- 
stantly begin to flow in. But as soon as the operation of remo- 
val had taken an irrecoverable tendency towards its intended 
results, we dare believe that an adequate supply of free labour 
would be at hand. Perhaps the whole amount of labour now 
done in the State could be performed by one third of the num- 
ber of white labourers. The question, whether free labourers 
would come, however, to supply the place of that of slaves, is 
solved with greater or less ease, according as it presumes that 
the abstraction of the slave is to be accompanied with compensa- 
tion to the master, procured from a source without the State, or 
that the master gives away his slave. Under the first presump- 
tion the question solves itself. Under the second, the whole 
question depends on one’s opinion whether Virginia possesses 
any superior capacities for the application of any extensive classes 
of industry. But of this we have already sufficiently treated un- 
der our first head. 

We leave this momentous question now with the people of the 
counties of Virginia: it is for them to decide what effort they 
will make to diminish the evils of slavery among themselves. That 
slavery is not an evil to their prosperity they cannot, will not 
say. Will they say a remedy is impossible? It is any thing 
but impossible—it tempts, lures them, and will force itself on 
them. Will they say that the evil will cure itself? It will not 
cure itself—it ravages with increasing violence, and there is no 
hope of its decrease, but from its soon reducing the energies of 
Virginia to such a state of imbecility as to be ineapable of fur- 
nishing materiel for such an amount of evil. Let them not as- 
sent to the view of the eloquent Mr. Brown, (utinam noster 
esset ) who seems to wish them to wait (some centuries!) until the 
Mississippi Valley, now but sprinkled with population, is full, 
and the ebb of population begins towards poor, effete, decrepid 
Virginia. Will they say they are afraid to touch the mighty 
evil—they leave it to their children? They will have learnt 
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what must then be the heritage of their children. Or will they 
fold their arms in torpid indifference to the utmost depth of the 
calamities they provoke? Then we shall understand them; they 
are prepared, not merely for enduring the present evil, but for 
that ‘* worse,”? when the gloom of to-day shall thicken into a 
deep darkness, and upon that darkness shall rush down an awful 
cloud of domestic war, like another night shut in upon midnight! 

To the young men of Virginia, who have lately pledged their 
future manhood and age to the prosecution of this work of de- 
liverance, we say, let them remember in the presence of what 
a host of witnesses their championship is to be exhibited. Ina 
community where popularity is essential to public usefulness, let 
them yet not fear, lest the popular favour desert them. The name 
of the Great Democrat is once more in the van:—a power that 
never failed in Virginia. Many indeed are the subjects of un- 
happy conflict in the United States, on which we have but too 
much reason to wish that Mr. Jefferson were still alive to give 
his umpirage. Let us at least hail the unexpected appearance, that 
offers guidance on this domestic theme, the greatest perhaps of 
all. Let them be cheered by such auspices; again ‘‘ he heads the 
flock of war.’? But we should be disloyal to the grandeur of their 
cause, if we did not forearm them with fortitude to meet odium, 
to suffer desertion, and to bear with mortifying reverses of every 
shape. The cause is great enough to deserve these testimonies 
of its importance. They have before them no easy career, but 
their destiny to run it is the more enviable. Let the words of 
Petrarch to Stephen Colonna sink into their heart of hearts: “few 
companions shalt thou have by the better way : so much the more 
do I pray thee, gentle spirit, not to leave off thy magnanimous 
undertaking.”? Or would they man themselves to the proper 
pitch, with the wisdom of a better moralist than Petrarch, let 
them know: alii de vita, alii de gloria, et benevolentia civium 
in discrimen vocantur.—Sunt ergo domestice fortitudines non 
inferiores militaribus. (Cic. de Off. I. 24. 22.) 

When, some years ago, upon a public occasion, a young Virgi- 
nian* complained of the tone in which an American Senator 
boasted that he had read himself out of all romantic notions on 
this subject, he ventured to declare that might he but humbly sit 
at the feet of Charles Fox, and glow with kindred feeling to his, 
(for he was at no time forgetful of the thought of giving freedom 
to the African, and spent his last breath in achieving the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, though the bill received the royal signa- 
ture after his death), he should not envy the American who was 
so very free of that fine enthusiasm. Since that day it has been 
that Virginian’s lot to stand at the grave of Fox, and had he 


* African Repository, September, 1827. 
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dared attempt to chasten his feelings into a worthiness for the 
auspices he had thus chosen in his boyhood, he might have found 
a scene so literal as to startle him! There may the foes and the 
friends of that great statesman see how the passions of transient 
events give way before the immortal essence of one deed for ge- 
neral humanity! By his foes let be forgotten the Coalition and 
the East India Bill; by his party friends, forgotten for a moment 
the struggle to diminish the influence of the crown, and to uphold 
liberty under all the disgrace of the French excesses in her name. 
Behold what the sculptor chooses, out of all Mr. Fox’s claims to 
renown, to transmit to posterity! He has carved the dying states- 
man recumbent on his tomb, and at his feet the most conspicuous 
figure is a liberated African on his knees, raising his shattered 
chain with clasped hands, and joining with his first hymn of free- 
dom, a prayer to avert the death of the vindicator, assertor, libe- 
rator* of Africa. To our mind, that is the most eloquent marble 
in Westminster Abbey ! 





Art. Vi.—The History of the Rise and Progress of the 
United States of North America, till the British Revolu- 
tion in 1688. By James Graname, Esq. In two volumes. 
pp. 531, 527. London: 1827. 


Tue interest of the present moment absorbs attention too ex- 
clusively. The struggle for political power on the arena of pub- 
lic action engages the combatants with such eager and intense de- 
votedness, that other avenues to honour are comparatively deserted. 
The din of the pending contest is so loud, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to listen to the tranquil voice of the past, however richly it 
may be fraught with the lessons of experience and the encourage- 
ments of examples, on which time has set its seal. The early 
history of our own country is full of instruction, not less than of 
that variety and moral — which have a right to engage 
attention. ‘The study of our domestic annals will reprove the 
timid by exhibiting the brilliant results of successful daring: it 
may encourage the desponding by showing that not civil war 
itself was able to weaken in our fathers their attachment to law 
and to liberty ; it subverts the abject fear of a malignant destiny, 
by showing events as the issue of exertions and not as the conse- 
quences of a blind and inexorable fatality. We learn from the 
past, that our union and our several institutions are the result of 


* The two former are titles given in the Civil Law to the advocates for liber- 
ty, when the right of any one to freedom was in suit. Hein. IL. p, 381, ed. Du- 
pin. 
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a long series of favouring causes; that they are not a chance be- 
nefit, secured by some happy casualty, but are the natural growth, 
the mature offspring of the virtues and the purposes of succeed- 
ing generations. 

‘it might be well for our fellow-citizens, if the feverish interest 
in the passing events of political controversies, could be cooled 
by a diffusion of that interest over a longer period of time; if the 


highly excited feelings of those, who have pushed out upon the 
fic 


le ocean of opinions, could be tempered by a stronger curiosi- 
ty in the past. Let us not always be deafened by the clamorous 
accusations or eulogies of the competitors for political distinction ; 
but sometimes seize upon a calm moment to contemplate the vir- 
tues of those whose career is finished. It is not an edifying task, 
to be for ever casting the horoscope of public aspirants, or giving 
way to the forebodings of gloomy despondency on the defeat of 
a party. The mind that is accustomed to historic research, may, 
in some degree, escape from the controlling influence of the pre- 
sent interest ; may, as it were from the shore, gaze upon the stream 
of events, undismayed by the rapidity of its current, or the ruf- 
fling of its surface. Tranquillity is the reward of this mixture of 
contemplative life with active. 

A deep interest must ever be felt in national affairs. He that 
has'a right view of the benefits which are at issue, both for our 
country and for humanity, on the success of our national union, 
may reasonably feel anxiety, whoever may be at the helm. But 
as our country has sustained the trials of adversity under the bit- 
terest forms, so we may have confidence that it will not be utter- 
ly wrecked by prosperity. Ina popular government like ours, 
the strength consists in the deliberate preference of the people. 
If general conviction declares, that the welfare of every part is 
best sustained and advanced by a vigorous defence of union, it 
would exceed the power of either wicked or imbecile rulers to 
undermine the foundations of our republic. And unless such con- 
viction is universal, and fixed beyond the danger of being eradi- 
cated, the most gifted administration would never be able to 
harmonize the discordant elements, which are always active with- 
in the limits of an empire so widely extended, and composed of 
such heterogeneous elements. 

This consideration is capable of imparting confidence while it 
contains an admonition. It gives firm reliance on the stability 
of our institutions, because it exhibits them to us as identified 
with the interesis, predilections, and hopes, which have been 
forming for more than two centuries. Unless the memory of 
those centuries can be erased, unless time can be rolled back, and 
established associations be broken, it will not be easy to impair 
our national union. That, which has been the auspicious result 
of ages of active virtue, cannot suddenly be destroyed: it has 

VOL. XII.—NO. 24. 55 
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—_ enough to bear for a long time the conflict even with 
wilful vice, to resist the influence of corruption, to triumph over 
the artifices of intrigue, to subdue the delirious passions of exas- 
perated diappointment ; to flourish in spite of the frenzy of party 
strife, that seeks its way to power over the graves of the reputa- 
tion of its competitors. 

But the consideration of our political system, as a result of ages 
of patriotic enterprise, carries with it an admonition. It is that 
we must assist in giving new strength to the causes, which have 
produced our government. We must add something to the stock 
of intelligence and virtue among the living, since on these must 
rest our hope of success, when the country comes into collision 
with the intense excitement of a faction. If the public mind is 
well cultivated and informed, the violence of passion will waste 
itself in vain efforts, before the public will can be influenced. 
Hence it becomes an important duty to assist in diffusing useful 
knowledge; especially such knowledge as fits the citizen for the 
honest exercise of his franchise. The people that is well inform- 
ed, is not fickle; and where the principles of freedom are well 
understood by the husbandman and the mechanic, where they 
find a shelter and are cherished in every farmhouse and every 
workshop, you might as well attempt to wrest from them the 
most widely diffused arts of life, the implements of agriculture 
themselves, as to make them recreant to the charter of their li- 
berties. Hence the importance of diffusing intelligence to every 
class in society through unadulterated channels. He that assists 
in forming public opinion in favour of sound principles, is as ef- 
fective in life, discharges his duty as amply, as he who takes part 
in framing a law, or negotiating a treaty, or drafting a report. 
The manufacturer, who, by a skilful combination of mechanical 
forces, ard a prudent improvement of natural advantages, succeeds 
in the country by the successful introduction of a new branch of 
productive industry, merits as much honour as the law-giver, who 
should furnish an amendment to a tariff bill. The men of busi- 
ness, who could successfully plan and execute such vast public 
works, as the canal that opens a passage for commerce between 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, or such monuments of pri- 
vate ingenuity and boldness as the Morris canal, or that very suc- 
cessful though very daring enterprise, which connects the Dela- 
ware river with the Hudson, deserves as high a seat at the table 
where the benefactors of the country are guests, as the legislators, 
who display their wit by prolix cavillings on questions of order, 
or indulge their passions in bitter invectives, dictated by personal 
malevolence. 

Indeed there exists one reason at least, why they, who aim in 
the career of letters at an influence upon the public mind, should 


avoid too eager a participation in political controversy. The truths 
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that are defended by an aspirant to office, will sometimes be re- 
ceived with distrust. It is not always a light task, to make the 
interest of truth paramount to the interest of party. But the col- 
lisions of parties themselves require to be controlled: and this 
can be done only by a strong, enlightened, effective public opi- 
nion, — in a mass, and making itself irresistible by its reso- 
lute inflexibility. It is to such public opinion, that we must look 
for the safeguard of the Union. That public opinion, universally 
diffused, as strong in the remotest cottage of the emigrant farmer, 
as in the busiest streets of our cities, must by its own weight ba- 
lance the excesses of excitement; and the public men, who might 
otherwise abandon their duty in the fervour of unsuccessful am- 
bition and party hostility, will thus be safely held within their 
respective spheres by a moral force as strong as that of nature’s. 
In reference to the formation of such a force of opinion, we suffer 
from the want of familiarity with historic associations, from the 
youth of our institutions, and from the comparative want of a li- 
terature, national alike in its origin and in its character. 

Meantime, while the rapid advances of the country to prospe- 
rity furnish occupation to every one in the ordinary objects of 
concern, the notice, which has been demanded of the world in 
behalf of our institutions, has been freely conceded. It is of little 
matter, that a Hall or a Trollope has endeavoured to heap ridi- 
cule upon a land which received them hospitably; the world 
disregards the sneers of the petulant and the disappointed : of the 
tory officer, and the unsuccessful emigrant. Calumny hisses in a 
corner; while the glory of our institutions pervades the earth. 
An Italian, desirous of gaining for himself a name among men, 
endeavours to gain distinction by writing the annals of our Revo- 
lution ; for many years it has been common in the universities of 
Germany to include in a special course of lectures the statistics 
of the United States; and the books which have been written 
respecting America, many of them with great ability, would alone 
fill a vast library. 

The Revolution in England in 1688, naturally constitutes an 
epoch in the history of the United States also. ‘The period pre- 
vious to that event is the subject of the work of Mr. Grahame, 
a work which has by no means received among us the attention 
to which it is fairly entitled. 

The same subject had already been treated, and it must be 
owned in an able manner, by Chalmers, an arch tory, but a la- 
borious inquirer; a stern enemy to our independence, but a pa- 
tient student of our state papers. Yet his political principles 
hardly impair the interest of his work. It is amusing to see 
with what avidity he seizes upon every opportunity of proving 
the patriots of America to be technically in the wrong. His history 
was designed to be polemical; to deduce from ancient charters, 
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and records, and legislation, that our Declaration of Independence 
was contrary to the spirit of the English law. Above all, he has 
a horror of a Puritan, and strives most strenuously to prove, that 
the inflexible assertion of liberty, for which the Puritans were 
famed, was but a tenacious adherence to privileges, which had 
been usurped in defiance of English statutes. But since our fa- 
thers were so successful in their usurpation, since the claims, 
which they derived from nature, obtained the advantage over the 
subtle commentators of the colonial charters, the virulence and 
malice of the historian only serve to impart vivacity to his work ; 
and we read the political annals of Chalmers with pleasure no less 
than with instruction. 

The partialities of Mr. Grahame are on the contrary always 
with the colonists. He traces the progress of the colonies with 
the fond admiration of a philanthropist; and delights to exhibit 
their conduct in an honourable aspect. He has understood the 
faults and done justice to the lofty virtues of the Puritans; and 
with the exception of one or two remarks which charge our neigh- 
bours of Rhode Island, unjustly, with pusillanimity, and a conces- 
sion of the merits of Penn in terms too much qualified, and with 
insinuations, which imply unwarrantable selfishness and injustice, | 
—with these exceptions, Mr. Grahame has given no cause of 
complaint* from a want of readiness to acknowledge the bravery | 
and the merits of the founders of our states. | 

Thus, then, we may ae to a history of the United States, | 
written by a scholar of Scotland, the praise of candour and libe- 
rality. It is right also to inquire, what materials he possessed, 
which enabled him to execute his purpose with fidelity. And 
here there is ample room to commend the diligence, with which 
the sources of our history were investigated by him. But on 
this subject, Mr. Grahame shall give his own account, especially 
as the passage which we extract, will serve to show the spirit 
in which his design was conceived. 





“Considering the connexion, that so long subsisted between Great Britain 
and the American States, the information concerning the early history of many of 
these provinces, which the public libraries of Britain are capable of supplying, is 
amazingly scanty. 

“ After borrowing all the materials that I could so procure, and purchasing as 
many more as I could find in Britain, my collection proved still so deféctive in 


* We may as well correct, in one note, a mistake which Mr. Grahame has com- 
mitted in another. Vol. I. page 186. It is there stated as follows. ‘‘One Ame- 
rican writer, however, has been betrayed by carelessness into an observation so 
very different, that he represents Raleigh as one of the commanders of this ex- 
pedition. Marshall’s Life of Washington, yol. I. p. 73. This writer has mistaken 
Raleigh Gilbert for two persons, &c. &c. &c.”” We have not the English edi- 
tion of Marshall’s Washington at hand. ‘To an American reader, we need hardly 
say, that in the American edition, no such inaccuracy occurs. Mr. Grahame 
founds upon some misprint in England, a censure of the historian, which in this 
instance is wholly undeserved. 
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many respects, that in the hope of enlarging it, I undertook a journey to Gottin- 
pre and in the liSery of ‘Sinai. wet hon been taught to _— I found an 
ampler collection of North American literature, than any, or indeed all the libra- 
ries of Britain could supply. From the resources of the Gottingen library, aided 
by the liberality with which its administrators are always willing to render it 
subservient to the purposes of literary inquiry, I have derived the greatest ad- 
vantage and assistance. Yet even this admirable repository of history is not en- 
tirely perfect; and I have still to lament my inability to procure some works 
illustrative of my subject, which, whatever may be their value, it would have 
been satisfactory to have had an opportunity of perusing. Hopkins’s History of 
Providence, in particular, Vanderdonck’s History of New Netherlands, and 
Holm’s History of Swedeland in America, are books, which I have been hither- 
to unable to procure. The learned Ebeling has characterized the first of these 
as a book not easily to be met with : and that I am not chargeable with negligent 
inquiry, may be inferred, I think, from the fact, that I have succeeded in pro- 
curing and consulting various works, which Ebeling confesses his inability to 
obtain, besides many of whose existence he seems not to have been aware. 

‘* History addresses her lessons to all mankind; but when she records the for- 
tunes of an existing people, it is to them, that her admonitions are especially di- 
rected. There has never been a people, on whose character their own historical 
recollections were calculated to exercise a more animating or salutary influence, 
than the nation whose history I have undertaken to relate. 

**In national societies established after the manner of the United States of 
North America, history does not begin with obscure or fabulous legends. The 
origin of the nation, and the rise and progress of all its institutions, may be dis- 
tinctly known. The people may obtain an accurate and familiar acquaintance 
with the character of their earlicst national ancestors, and of every succeeding 
generation through which the inheritance of the national name and fortunes has 
devolved to themselves. When this interesting knowledge is blended with the 
information, that their existence as a people originated in the noblest efforts of 
wisdom, fortitude, and magnanimity, and that every successive acquisition, by 
which their liberty and happiness have been extended and secured, has arisen 
from the exercise of the same qualities, and evinced their faithful preservation 
and unimpaired efficacy,—respect for antiquity becomes the motive and pled 
of virtue ; the whole nation feels itself ennobled by ancestors whose renown will 
continue to the end of time the honour or reproach of their successors ; and the 
love of virtue is so interwoven with patriotism and with national glory, as to pre- 
vent the one from becoming a selfish principle, and the other a splendid or mis- 
chievous illusion. If an inspired apostle might with complacency proclaim him- 
self a citizen of no mean city, a North American may feel grateful exultation in 
avowing himself the native of no ignoble land,—but ofa land that has yielded as 
great an increase of glory to God and happiness to man, as any other portion of 
the world, since the syllable of recorded time, has ever had the honour of 
producing. A nobler model of human character could hardly be proposed to 
the inhabitants of New England, Pennsylvania, and others of the North Ameri- 
can States, than that which their own early history supplies. It is at once their 
interest: and their honour to preserve with sacred care a model so richly fraught 
with the instructions of wisdom and the incitements of duty. The memory of 
the saints and heroes whom they claim as their natural or national ancestors, will 
bless all those who account it blessed; and the ashes of their fathers will give 
forth a nobler influence than the bones of the prophet of Israel, in reviving piety 
and invigorating virtue.” Preface, pp. vi.—ix. 

The history of the period, which the volumes of Mr. Grahame 
embrace, derives strong interest from the details of the first for- 
mation of the North American colonies. And under how vast 
a variety of forms did that colonization commence? Commercial 
corporation and private adventure, the patronage of princes and 
the sturdy daring of independent emigrants, companies of spe- 
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culators in land and proprietaries in their solitary grandeur, re- 
fugees from Old England, and emigrants even from New Eng- 
land, a Quaker, a Roman Catholic Peer, a Royal Duke, heir to 
the British throne, and the Lord Chancellor of England, with 
the chief courtiers of his time, all these sought to promote their 
own glory and fortunes by advancing the colonization of America. 
And strangest of all: although emigration was promoted by so 
many very different public bodies and individuals, the strength 
of the government in every instance soon came to rest with the 
colonists themselves, in spite of the whole power of the royal 
prerogative so frequently exerted to prevent it. 

The period is equally remarkable for the rich variety of forms 
of government, which by their difference and contrast, served to 
excite the strongest action of mind upon the theories of civil ad- 
ministration. What form that was ever devised, was not here 
imitated? Massachusetts was doubly remarkable: first, for the 
nature of its charter, a free government instituted under the sanc- 
tion of a trading corporation ; the rights of citizenship conferred 
as a consequence of being a stockholder or member of the cor- 
poration; and a whole frame of jurisprudence built upon the 
rights, incident to the company, of enacting by-laws conformable 
to its interests and necessities. But Massachusetts was, next, no 
less remarkable for the novel system which was now established 
under its singular charter: that system was a sort of religious 
aristocracy ; a close corporation, to which none but church mem- 
bers could be admitted; so that the dissenter from Puritanism, 
the worldling, who had not made an accepted profession of reli- 
gion, was disfranchised. This was certainly a novel circumstance 
in the jurisprudence of a State ; while in their immediate vicinity, 
Rhode Island was in form and substance a democracy, where re- 
ligious faith was no object of inquisition, and dissent no suffi- 
cient cause for disfranchisement. In Carolina we witness the at- 
tempt at introducing an unnatural feudal nobility ; in Maryland 
a proprietary government, where the proprietary was so power- 
fal, that the State represented a limited monarchy, its hereditary 
chief magistrate being still subordinate to the English king. 
These varieties are remarkable enough; but what shall we say 
then to the proprietary government of New Jersey, where the 
colony was first divided in twain, and the hereditary sovereignty 
over the western fraction became at last so subdivided that it 
was hardly possible to count the number of those who had a 
share in it? Thus every form, from unqualified democracy to 
an aristocracy religious and feudal, and even to a phantom of 
monarchical power, was practised in America; and the fund of 
political knowledge, which resulted from these experiments, cor- 
responded with their variety and number. 

The colonial history of America acquires interest from another 
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cause also, the great number of eminent men, who were engaged 
in the work. We may count among the express friends of our 
country in its earliest period, many of the most distinguished 
names in England: Cromwell and Feters, Baltimore and Penn, 
Vane and Shaftesbury, Locke and Barclay, Clarendon and Monk, 
and many other celebrated men, find a place in the pages of our 
history ; while many of them have monuments to their memory 
in our cities or rivers or counties. 

The earliest period of our history is further remarkable for the 
air of marvel which belongs to it. Our fathers gazed in wonder, 
when they found that English grain would germinate and flourish ; 
they give long details of the culture of maize ; they illustrate this 
to themselves almost incredible narrative, by pictures of the most 
approved method of roasting ears of that plant; they count with 
astonishment the great productiveness of the Indian corn ; they de- 
scribe the flowers of the field with delightful prolixity ; they tell 
incredible stories about rattlesnakes ; and finally, they declare that 
America “has the prerogative over most pleasant places known.” 

Again: there is cause of wonder and observation in the cha- 
racter and fortunes of the kings, under whose reign and in whose 
name our American governments were first organized. Is it not 
a singular fact, that permanent English colonization began under 
one of the weakest princes that ever reigned in England? The 
commencement of the commercial and colonial glory of Great 
Britain began under the sovereign whom Sully describes as ¢¢ the 
wisest fool in Christendom.’’ Alas! for poor King James. As 
he quitted Scotland he chuckled with great glee at his escape 
from the dominion of the presbytery ; but his career in England 
was marked by the preparation of the elements of civil discord. 
The dull pedant! we could forgive him every thing but his mi- 
serable apathy at the misfortunes and wrongs of his mother. He 
well deserved the immortality of contempt to which Scott has 
doomed him; and the best ornament of the ‘Fortunes of Nigel’’ 
is the graphic portraiture of King James. 

And what a strange series of misfortunes, what a seeming fa- 
tality of suffering was the doom of the house of Stuart! The 
mother of James, the most beautiful woman of her age, lost her 
head on the scaffold after an imprisonment of eighteen years, 
while the son, in the very season of youth, had not the spirit to 
resent the outrage. If James himself made his way through 
peaceful pedantry and mock wisdom to a tranquil grave, he be- 
queathed to his successor a divided people and a dangerous ele- 
vation. Charles I., after deluging England with the blood of its 
citizens, met his own destiny by the doom of his subjects. His 
son, a fugitive from the land which he had been born to rule, 
exposed to dangers and hardship, an unwelcome guest on the 
continent, driven from France by Louis XIV., who dreaded the 
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anger of Cromwell, was destined to the still greater dishonour of 
a restoration, which was disgraced by treachery, by hostility to 
public liberty, by the grotesque exhibitions of fantastic ribaldry, 
and the meanness of ingratitude. Next in the series is the un- 
happy James II.; who had not only the mortification of being 
driven from the throne, but suffered also the pang of being exiled 
and supplanted by his own daughters. And last of all, those 
daughters, as if in punishment for their unnatural ambition, held 
in succession a barren sceptre, and in the midst of their splendid 
power would probably have gladly exchanged their elevated rank 
for the joys of maternity. . 

Trace then the history of the Stuarts as far back as it can be 
done, from its earliest period till the moment when it ceased to 
occupy a throne, the family seems marked for disasters and de- 
feats. Yet the Stuarts have some claim to be respectfully remem- 
bered in the United States. One member of our confederacy still 
makes the charter of King Charles II. the basis of its government. 
And is it not a high eulogy upon the liberal tenor of that instru- 
ment, that now, in the full enjoyment of equal rights, while 
the spirit of republicanism is in the zenith, a charter granted by 
a Stuart answers the wants and satisfies the demands of a State, 
eminent for its attachment to popular government and freedom 
of conscience? And it would not have been easy for Connecti- 
cut also, to make good her claim to the fine tract of land on 
the south of Lake Erie, if a Stuart, in the liberality of thought- 
less despotism and ignorance, had not promised to the knot of 
Puritans in that colony an extension of their territory to the Pa- 
cific. It was a Stuart, whose favour first enabled Lord Baltimore 
to gain the immortal honour of having been the first to establish 
a civil government on the basis of religious freedom ; a basis which 
remained unimpaired, till the ‘ glorious revolution”’ of 1688 gave 
the ascendency to Protestant intolerance. And it was a Stuart, 
whose partiality permitted Penn to establish a great State on the 
surest foundations of freedom, and to pursue such a career of ho- 
nourable liberality, and tolerant concession, that the religious 
fanatics, in the bitterness of their anger, endeavoured to stigma- 
tize him as a Jesuit in disguise. The constitution of Rhode Island 
owes to the memory of Charles a grateful tribute ; while Albany 
and New York are the most honourable monuments of the tran- 
sient authority of James. So singular are the ways of Providence! 
The prosperity of our country grew out of the very vices of its 
sovereigns ; and the bigotry of the Duke of York in England was 
the shield of religious tolerance in Pennsylvania. 

The settlements of New England owed their character to the 
principles of the great body of the colonists. No one individual 
stands out, as superior to the rest; and the merit of success be- 
longs to the Puritans collectively. The origin of Pennsylvania 
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points directly to the honour of its founder. Wo to the man of 
letters, who would substitute indiscriminate eulogy for reflection, 
and degrade the art of writing into a traffic in flattery! But we 
may praise the dead ; we may praise the excellent: we may vin- 
dicate the memory of those who led the van of honourable action 
in the establishment of our country and in the contest for tole- 
rance and virtue. 

It has been objected to Penn, that he was subservient to the 
court of a despotic sovereign ; but he was ever the intrepid de- 
fender of freedom of conscience: he did his utmost, for example, 
to promote the election of Algernon Sydney to parliament: and 
he strenuously resisted the encroachments of the Duke of York 
upon the rights of the colonists of New Jersey. 

It is made a cause of censure, that Penn joined with the other 
proprietaries of East Jersey in surrendering the jurisdiction of 
that province to the king; but when it is considered, in how 
many hands the jurisdiction was vested, what singular disputes 
had arisen, what transfers and assignments had been made of pro- 
prietary property in New Jersey, it does not seem reasonable to 
ascribe that surrender to pusillanimity, when it may have been 
essential to the safety of the colony. A numerous partnership, 
a landed aristocracy, a close corporation of proprietaries, seem 
the least favourable sovereignty that can be imagined. And there 
remained no choice but to imitate the democracies of New Eng- 
land, (which would have been impossible,) or to give up to the 
crown the jurisdiction of the territory. ‘The example of Caro- 
lina proves that a proprietary government, in the hands of a com- 
pany, was the worst form established in America. 

It is said that Penn did not show horror enough at the execu- 
tion of Cornish and others ; and condemned the conduct of James 
in terms too moderate. —‘‘ The king is greatly to be pitied for the 
evil counsels that hurry him to the effusion of blood.”” And was 
he not greatly to be pitied? The expression of Penn implies that 
the measures of cruelty were alike wicked and unwise. We find 
nothing in his remark to justify cavilling. And what if it be true, 
that Jeffreys, after the revolution, attempted to excuse himself, by 
declaring that the court had desired greater severities, and “ had 
snubbed him for being too merciful?”’ Is the testimony of Jef- 
freys, the culprit, in self-justification, and after his own overthrow 
and imprisonment—is such testimony to be believed? 

The reservation of quit-rents is charged upon Penn, as being 
inconsistent with his lofty design of making ‘*a holy experiment 
and setting an example to the nations.”’ It is said, he should have 
avoided mingling the care for his private estate with his purpose 
asa founder of acolony. It is true that Penn designed to pro- 
mote his own fortunes while he secured an asylum for the perse- 
cuted. He spent money lavishly, and he expected returns. Was 
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it not just and proper that he should? He exposed himself to no 
reproach, unless he exacted unreasonable terms. But that he 
could not well have done; since his lands were in competition 
with a continent. In reserving a quit-rent he erred on the score 
of prudence: when the United States sold lands in the west on 
credit, they created a body of debtors, united and haying a com- 
mon interest to defeat or diminish the claim of the creditor; in 
like manner, the purchasers of Penn were almost unanimously 
aggrieved by the stipulation into which they had entered: and 
an unwise contract furnished a perpetual source of jarring and 
discord. It may be, there was in the case an error of judgment; 
whether there was a blameable covetousness, or on which side 
the covetousness existed, depends not upon the fact of a reserva- 
tion of quit-rents, but upon the whole view of the bargain be- 
tween the proprietary and the purchasers. : 

Again: It is said, that Penn advocated the perpetuity of bad 
laws, by ‘‘his general anathema against all resistance to consti- 
tuted authority.”’ In the first place, we answer, Penn did not 
deal in anathemas: and in the next place, he did not denounce 
all resistance ; quite the reverse ; he denounced resistance by force 
of arms, but he favoured passive resistance to injustice. The 
Quaker doctrine is often a wise one. It is no idle phantom, but 
a principle, capable of disconcerting the strongest government 
that ever ventured upon the commission of wrong. Will you 
have an example? Look at Ireland at this moment; where a Bri- 
tish parliament and a Reform ministry cannot collect the tithes. 
The policy of O’Connell is a true Quaker policy; he offers no 
resistance, but quietly omits to pay tithes for the support of a 
church to which he does not belong; and if we read rightly the 
signs of the times, he will in the issue gain the victory. He will 
have ‘refused to suffer bad laws,’”’ will have refused successfully, 
and all without resistance. 

But it is charged upon Penn, that he coveted the lands of Lord 
Baltimore. We are not on this head disposed to quarrel with 
the decision of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ; and since the 
tribunals of England, wholly disinterested, refused to give a li- 
teral enforcement of the claims of Lord Baltimore, there is hard- 
ly room for treasuring up an accusation against the memory of 
Penn. Be it, that he was ‘‘ very intent on his own interest in 
these parts;’’ that is to his honour, if he respected justice. “TI 
would not be thus importunate,” says he, ‘<but to serve a pro- 
vince; because the thing insisted on was more than ninety-nine 
times more valuable to me than to him ; to me, the head ; to him, 
the tail.”” Now it is distorting the plain meaning of Penn, to 
say, that he here claims the territory in dispute, on the ground 
of his needing it. He is but offering an excuse for his inflexi- 
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bility in maintaining what he defends as his right by other argu- 
ments. 

Nor do the divisions, which subsequently took place between 
Penn and the colonists, furnish any argument against the merits 
of the former. For it is to be observed, that the emigrants had 
formed .cabals and parties among themselves, before they com- 
plained of the proprietary. And Pian still had the magnanimity 
to call them ‘‘ one of the best people.”” The changes which took 
place in the form of government, were, in the main, improve- 
ments. They chiefly resolve themselves into two; a concession 
to the popular branch of the right of introducing bills, a right 
which at first had belonged to the council ; and on the other hand 
a reservation of a veto to the governor. It was natural that 
some portion of the colonists should view any change with alarm. 
That vague dissatisfaction which belongs to human life and hu- 
man affairs, assumed the form of complaining of Penn, as though 
he had designed to diminish the liberties of the colony. Is there 
any ground whatever for the complaint? The proprietary ad- 
ministration was essentially a bad one; Penn is not responsible 
for those evils, which lay in the very nature of the organization, 
which had enabled him to accomplish so much good. When the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania transmitted to him a remonstrance 
about quit-rents, and alleged that by his ar¢ifices the several char- 
ters granted at the first settling of the colony had been defeated, 
it is evident, that the payment of the quit-rents was the main 
grievance, for he that candidly examines the changes in the char- 
ters, the tenor of them, and the manner in which they were made, 
must acquit Penn of all unwarrantable interference, and all dis- 
position to check the growth of the liberties of the State. 

We might finally notice the attack upon Penn, in consequence 
of his advising King James to practise tolerance. It is contend- 
ed, that for the king to have allowed liberty of conscience was 
an act of encroaching power ; that it was tyranny and usurpation 
in a British king to have favoured liberty of conscience ; and that 
Penn was no better than guilty of treasonable designs in attempt- 
ing to procure the release of more than a thousand, who had been 
imprisoned for the sin of being Quakers. As we write, we call 
to mind the splendid speech of Burke at Bristol, perhaps the no- 
blest which he ever uttered, where he was compelled to make 
his apology to the English nation for having taken a part in re- 
pealing bills of atrocious severity against the Roman Catholics. 
The same men who censured Burke, complain of Penn as the 
advocate of tolerance. He should have seen, said they, that 
tolerance meant Popery. He should have snuffed the idolatry 
of Rome in the breeze. In the same spirit, Chalmers derides the 
Quakers for emigrating, inasmuch as they ‘¢ suffered more from 
what they dreaded than from what they felt.”” We have before 
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us the copy of the Political Annals which once belonged to the 
celebrated Ebeling; the honest chronicler makes upon this pas- 
sage a wise annotation: ‘¢ Than what they felt: to be whipped, 
imprisoned, nay to be burnt alive, certainly may be felt!!”? And 
most men will agree with the learned commentator, and will 
hesitate before they condemn Penn for striving to stem the ve- 
hemence of public fury and the delirium of fanatic hatred. 

Even at this moment, while we are writing, many citizens of 
a large and most respectable commonwealth are engaged in com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the land- 
ing of William Penn at New Castle ; they are communing together 
upon his virtues, and drawing from the recesses of history the 
memorials of his life and policy. 

The first effort of Penn in colonial legislation was effected in 
West New Jersey. A small knot of emigrant husbandmen es- 
tablished themselves there under his auspices; and in the spirit 
of philanthropy and justice agreed upon the assertion of civil and 
religious liberty as the basis of their government. No men on 
earth, say they, have power to rule over men’s consciences in 
matters of religion. They introduced voting by ballot, universal 
suffrage, and universal eligibility to office; they abolished im- 
prisonment for debt; they punished falsehood with the forfeiture 
of denizenship ; they granted no taxes but for a year. ‘‘We 
lay,’’ said Penn, ‘a foundation for after ages to understand their 
liberty as men and as Christians; that they may not be brought in- 
to bondage but by their own consent, for we put the power in the 
people.’’ These were remarkable words for a period which saw 
Charles II. upon the English throne, and the Duke of York the heir 
apparent and personal friend of the writer. The economy of the 
colony was also as exemplary as the features of its constitution 
were liberal. Two hundred pounds a year were enough to de- 
fray all public expenses; the members of the Assembly received 
no more than a shilling a day for their services during the ses- 
sion; and that only for the sake of reminding them that they 
were the hirelings of the people. The country was esteemed the 
poor man’s paradise; or rather poverty was unknown in all its 
borders. The pleasant villages on the eastern side of the Dela- 
ware welcomed the virtuous exile with a homely but cordial 
hospitality ; and there was so little of ‘* human nature”’ in these 
adventurers, that they were unequivocally and magnanimously 
tolerant, when all the rest of the human family was engaged in 
religious persecutions. 

But not satisfied with planting West Jersey, Penn, fortunately 
for mankind, persevered in his entreaties in England, till at 
length he wrested from a voluptuous despot, the broad domain 
of Pennsylvania. It was then that his character was put to the 
test, for he was made sole proprietor of the territory of the com- 
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monwealth, with ample and almost irresponsible supremacy. It 
was then that he stood forth in the eye of the world and of all 
ages as a legislator ; unrestrained by ancient usage ; untrammelled 
by the influence of established abuses ; having free course for the 
exercise of his mind and the display of his principles. 

Penn was at that time in the vigour of manhood. He was well 
informed, if not learned. His early years had the benefit of a 
careful education ; he had subsequently travelled over many parts 
of Europe; he had lived in an age of revolutions, so that his 
own experience and the recollections of those around him were 
full of variety and interest; a king dethroned and executed; the 
ancient parliament reformed; the new parliament abolished; 
the stern tyranny of the protectorate; the libertine despotism 
of the reformation; these were the occurrences with which his 
years were conversant; the wrecks of the feudal system were 
floating on the stream of time before his eyes; the constitutions 
and the practical administration of the most cultivated European 
countries were familiar to him; the voice of antiquity had reach- 
ed him in the quiet of studious seclusion. Above all; besides 
these opportunities of acquiring the knowledge which he needed, 
he had confidence in himself; and he also had a just conscious- 
ness of his high responsibility as the founder of a State. ‘As 
my understanding,” he remarks, ‘‘ and my inclination have been 
much directed to observe and reprove mischiefs in government, 
so it is now put in my power to settle one. For the matters of 
liberty and privilege I purpose that which is extraordinary ; and 
leave myself and successors no power of doing mischief, that the 
will of one man may not hinder the good of a whole country. 
A government is free to the people under it, when the laws rule 
and the people are a party to those laws.’”’ And in this view, 
in an age when despotism was on the advance, he determined, 
according to his own sublime expressions, to set an example to 
the nations ; adding, there may be room in America, though not 
in Europe, for such a holy experiment. 

Need we dwell on the liberal features of his constitution? Or 
the wisdom and humanity of his laws? How admirable his re- 
gulations to encourage industry, to protect commerce, to improve 
the discipline of prisons: to establish the absolute equality of all 
religious sects by the strongest guaranties of constitutional law. 

This is the great glory that makes the name of Penn conspi- 
cuous on the pages of universal history, and marks him out for 
one among the few, to whom immortal honour will be paid 
through all succeeding generations: he was the first who success- 
fully established the unqualified spirit of religious liberty in 
America. He does not indeed deserve the honour of having 
originated the design ; but he was the first who succeeded in prac- 
tice. It had already been attempted by a Roman Catholic no- 
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bleman in Maryland ; but the views of Lord Baltimore were sub- 
verted by the bitter and ambitious intolerance of the Protestants, 
whom his own moderation had freely admitted into his settle- 
ments. The same object had again been attempted by a Protest- 
ant English philosopher, whom Providence had called forth to 
legislate for Carolina; but then the bigotry of the lords proprie- 
taries occasioned the grossest abuses, and in spite of the catho- 
licism of Locke, the settlers were harassed by grievous invasions 
of their stipulated liberties. What Locke and Baltimore had 
failed to accomplish, Penn was enabled to perfect. He and the 
people of his colony were true to that charity which rested upon 
justice, and gave the promise of peaceful abundance. 

But let us hear the language of Penn himself. 

«¢ We must give the liberty we ask ; and cannot be false to our 
principles, though to relieve ourselves.’’ And again :— 

‘¢ We would have none suffer for a truly sober and conscien- 
tious dissent on any hand.”’ And in his admirable letter to Til- 
lotson, 

«I abhor two principles in religion, and pity those that own 
them.—The first is obedience upon authority without conviction : 
and the other, the destroying them that differ from me for God’s 
sake. Such a religion is without judgment, though not without 
teeth.”” 

And whence could Penn have derived his philanthropic and 
truly Christian liberality? From the University of Oxford, to 
which he resorted for his education ?—He had been indignantly 
expelled from it for non-conformity.—F rom the venerable bishops 
of England ?—They had caused him imprisonment in the Tower 
of London for his liberality, and had threatened to make his pri- 
son his grave.—From the relics of the partisans of Cromwell ?— 
His was a bitter fanaticism, which alone dared to oppose that 
usurper.—From the restorers of the monarchy ?—Let history 
tell its tale of the political profligacy of Monk, and the inflexible 
bigotry of Clarendon.—From the voluptuous court of Charles 
II.?—Sunk in the excesses of grotesque ribaldry, it fluctuated 
between the caprices of superstition and the grossness of sensu- 
ality. —F rom his travels abroad ?—Holland could imprison Gro- 
tius for Arminianism, and France exile a million of its best in- 
habitants for the crime of being Protestants. —Whence then could 
the lawgiver of Pennsylvania have derived his candour and his 
charity? He asked counsel of truth and justice; he closed his 
eyes alike to the visions of metaphysical theories and the into- 
lerance of existing governments. His judgment was not dazzled 
by the splendour of European hierarchies; nor was his imagina- 
tion overpowered by the Utopias and El Dorados of ingenious 
speculation. He interrogated nature on the rights of man, with- 
out dictating her reply. 
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Mankind will never forget to do him honour. But his noblest 
monument is found in the results of his legislation. Emigrants 
from half the world have felt the attraction of the system which 
he established ; and the mass of incongruous elements, Puritans 
and Pretatics, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Catholics and Quakers, 
Methodists and Baptists, Heretics and Orthodox, have all been 
brought together by the benignant influence of religious liberty, 
and all been harmonized and united into one civil community 
under its majestic influence. The Delaware river used to gain 
the most ready admiration; but Penn would often boast of his 
possessing the Schuylkill, because it stretched so far into the in- 
terior, and might one day be a channel of internal commerce. 
What would he say, if he could now return to earth and behold 
the territory which he cherished ? He would see the Delaware 
united with the Hudson and with the waters of New York harbour ; 
the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna, both feeding canals along 
their banks, and both united ; the heights of the Alleghanies con- 
quered by a rail-road, that is to bear the burdens of commerce 
with rapidity and security by the side of the precipices and the 
mountain waterfalls; and finally, to the west of the Apalachian 
chain, he would observe the busy activity of steamboats and the 
immense rafts of floating forests upon rivers which in his day 
murmured through the secret places of the wilderness without a 
name. He had pitched for his city upon a site, which seemed to 
him favourable beyond that of any town which he had ever seen. 
He describes with great delight the lofty banks covered with 
stately pines ; the broad plain stretching away from river to river, 
and offering ample room not for dwellings and warehouses only, 
but also for gardens and orchards. What if he could now behold 
those gardens covered with stately buildings, the streets extend- 
ing from stream to stream; and the falls of the Schuylkill, dif- 
fusing by the aid of simple machinery the blessings of pure wa- 
ter in abundance to every corner of the city, that is happy in its 
general prosperity, and tranquil from the force of public senti- 
ment and the diffusion of public virtue ? 

The consideration of the great results which have been ac- 
complished in the short space of one hundred and fifty years, is 
full of solemn admonition to the living generation, which is ne- 
cessarily the guardian, to hold in trust for coming ages, the wis- 
dom, the comforts, and the liberties which have been accumu- 
lated by the past. The fathers were emigrants; were still subject 
to a foreign jurisdiction ; were few in number; and were summon- 
ed to contend with the savage strength of unsubdued nature. We 
stand upon vantage ground.—Can virtue be developed only in 
the contest with adversity? And will patriotism be endangered 
by the brilliancy of our prosperity ? 
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Art. VII.—ITALIAN REPUBLICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


1.—Histoire des Républiques Italiennes du moyen dge. Par 
J. C. L. Stsmonp1, Correspondant de I’ Institut, &c., &c. 
16 tomes. Paris. 

2.—/4 History of the Italian Republics ; being a View of the 
Rise, Progress and Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L. 
Dz Sismonp1. 12mo. Philad. Carey & Lea. 1832. 


Tue study of the poets, orators, and historians of Greece and 
Rome, forms so important a branch of liberal education, that we 
seldom meet with any discussions on the constitutions of modern 
times, in which reference is not made to the political systems of 
the ancient republics. The examples, however, which Italy fur- 
nishes of the modifications of which government is susceptible, 
are not limited to the duration of the Roman power. The chefs 
d’ceuvre in all the departments of the arts, which not only illus- 
trate the land of their creation, but constitute the principal orna- 
ment of every palace in Christendom, are alone sufficient to re- 
call to us those republics of the middle ages, to whose existence 
we may ascribe the second epoch of Italian glory. And from the 
history of Florence and Venice, and of their contemporaries and 
rivals, lessons of political experience may be deduced, not less 
valuable, and scarcely less attractive, than those furnished by the 
annals of Athens and Rome. 

If the fate of the Roman empire affords, on the one side, con- 
clusive arguments against the establishment of a central republic 
over extensive regions, we may find, on the other, in the contests 
by which the Italian cities exhausted that strength which should 
have been concentrated against their transalpine invaders, the 
most powerful motives for resisting all parricidal efforts to break 
asunder those ties, to which is to be ascribed the unprecedented 
prosperity of the United States. 

History has been often called philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple; and as before this article comes into the hands of our readers, 
the questions of personal politics, which have for some time en- 

ssed the public attention, will have been disposed of, and sub- 
jects of a more serious aspect, but too probably assumed their 
place, the present may not afford an unapt occasion for studying 
the nature of our institutions, and comparing them with those of 
other countries. We, therefore, purpose to give in the few fol- 
lowing pages, a cursory view of the political systems of the Ita- 
lian republics, drawn, in a great degree, from the excellent his- 
tory of Mr. Sismondi—a work which we cannot too strongly 
commend to the notice of every American statesman. 
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It was not in the absence of a federal government alone, that 
the republics of the middle ages differed from those to which we 
are habituated. The representative, as well as the federative 
principles, as applied by us to secure the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, are modern discoveries. 

The guaranties of civil liberty, even as they are understood in 
the limited monarchies of modern Europe, were equally un- 
known to the aristocracy of Venice and the democracy of Flo- 
rence. In the Italian states all public matters were ultimately 
decided in general assemblies of the people; and if those bodies 
were not too numerous for the transaction of business, it was not 
owing to the substitution of deputies who expressed the senti- 
ments of their constituents, but to the restriction of citizenship to 
a comparatively small number of individuals. Out of the eighteen 
millions who inhabited Italy in the fifteenth century, not more 
than eighteen thousand were admitted to a full enjoyment of po- 
litical rights, and even the favoured class in the several republics 
were, as in those of antiquity, the slaves of their respective states, 
and were obliged to console themselves for the absence of all 
protection against the government, by the reflection that they 
themselves participated in the sovereign power. 

We should in vain seek in the Italian codes for those safe- 
guards against oppression for which we are indebted to the insti- 
tutions of our mother country, publicity of judicial proceedings, 
habeas corpus, and trial by jury in criminal matters. ‘*The 
Italians conceived that legislation must be based on the received 
system of jurisprudence; they, therefore, abandoned it to the 
jurists, and submitted blindly to decisions founded on the maxims 
of the schools and the authority of Justinian.’? With them liber- 
ty meant an active participation in the sovereignty of the coun- 
try, and was not made to consist in the power of doing what one 
pleases, restrained by the state only so far as may be necessary 
to secure equal protection to others, and no further. 

The whole system of Italian liberty was founded, as is well 
explained by our author, on three axioms, viz. first, that all au- 
thority exercised over the people is derived from the people; 
secondly, that the authority of the mandatories of the people must 
return to the people after a determinate time, and that no com- 
mission from the people is irrevocable; thirdly, that whoever 
exercises an authority derived from the people, is responsible to 
the people for the use which he makes of it. 

As respects the protection of life and property, the principal 
advantage which the citizens of the Italian republics possessed 
over the subjects of the most despotical kingdoms, arose from the 
circumstance, that owing to the extremely short tenure of all of- 
fices, those who made a law knew that they certainly would not 
execute it, but that it might be executed against them. 
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In the frequent internal contests between the different classes 
in the Italian states, the idea seems no where to have presented 
itself of extinguishing all grounds of future hostility by placing 
every citizen on an equality ; but sometimes the nobles, at others, 
the plebeians, were deprived of the privileges of freemen. In that 
city which was deservedly styled the Athens of Italy, a system 
was adopted, which might well be likened to the ostracism of 
its ancient prototype. By the votes of the balia, an irresponsible 
body, the most illustrious citizens of Florence were exiled and 
deprived of their property, for no other crime than that of be- 
longing to the faction which happened to be in a temporary mi- 
nority. 

But the characteristics of the Italian institutions will be best 
understood by tracing their rise and progress. 

With the death of Romulus Augustulus, in the latter part of 
the fifth century, the empire of the west ceased ; but from the ae- 
cession of his commander of the guards, Odoacea, under the title 
of King of Italy, to the granting of chartered privileges to the 
towns by Otho, the first German Emperor of the house of Saxo- 
ny, an interval of five centuries elapsed. During this period, 
though Venice laid the foundation of her subsequent prosperity, 
and the southern parts of the peninsula boasted of the republics 
of Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi, the northern and central districts 
of Italy shared the fate of the neighbouring countries of Europe. 

The Lombards, who established themselves in the middle of 
the sixth century, in the provinces which still preserve their 
name, were originally from Scandinavia, and their institutions, 
like those of the kingdoms of the north, were to be attributed to 
the military character of the feudal system. The principles on 
which they formed their settlement are thus described : 


**When the Lombards conquered Italy, these free, valiant, and independent 
mep, who carried on war for themselves and not for a master, divided their con- 
quests into as many fiefs, as there had been warriors in the expedition. They 
however recognised the advantage of military diseipline, and preserved to the 
army its form and subordination in the establishment which was to make of them 
a new people. They gave to their captains the titles of dukes or generals, and 
confided to them the government of the cities, with the prerogatives of lords 
paramount over the surrounding territory ; they all retained for themselves the 
name of soldiers, milites, and every individual obtained the feudal property in a 
portion of the a of a city, or of the castles and villages which depended 
on it. Thenceforward the word miles was used to designate a gentleman rather 
than a soldier. A full title in the landed property belonged to the gentlemen 
alone. Below them, the husbandmen their vassals (the Romans), whom they 
had dispossessed, and whom they forced to labour on their account, and to ren- 
der to them the third part of their harvests, were in a condition approaching 
slavery. Ina higher rank, the authority of the dukes, attached to the mainte- 
nance of a certain social order, only reposed on a fiction of property, on an imagi- 
nary right to estates and provinces, which those chiefs did not really possess. 
However the same o— formed the security of the duke and of the gentleman, 
it equally sanctioned the obedience of the vassal and of his lord. During several 
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centuries the dukes were powerful by reason of the strength of the gentlemen, 
who were subordinate to them. In ascending the feudal scale, the king, placed 
above the dukes, ought to have had the same authority over them, as the dukes 
had over the gentlemen. But, if the right of property of the great vassals over 
an entire province, was only a fiction of the law, the right of property of the 
kings over a kingdom, was a fiction still further removed from the reality; and 
since the stability of power was connected with territorial riches, the power of 
the gentlemen over their vassals must have been absolute, that of the dukes pre- 
carious, and that of the king almost null.” 

In the general assemblies of the Lombards, we find nearly the 
same organization, and the same attributes of authority, as exist- 
ed in the parliament of England, and in the national councils of 
the other feudal states. 

** The general assembly, to which belonged the right of electing the sovereign, 
was also the high court of justice of the kingdom. It was convoked periodical- 
ly, at least twice a year, in summer and in autumn. All the freemen holding 
immediately of the king, were considered as bound to attend. It is probable, 
however, that the vassals too remote from the place of holding the court, could 
excuse themselves from making an onerous journey, by going to the court which 
the Count of the palace presided over in the provinces, in the name of the 
sovereign. This Count was the principal minister of justice of the monarchy. 
To him belonged the right of convoking the national assembly in ali parts of the 
state, of presiding over it in the absence of the king, and of distributing justice 
in his name when the public business was finished. There were likewise in the 

rovinces other assemblies, formed upon the model of the general court of the 
ingdom, and at these assemblies of the nobles, all freemen, holding of a great 
feudatory, were bound to be present.” 


Italy constituted no exception to the universal rule, that the 
strength of the tie between the feudatory and his lord paramount, 
was in the inverse ratio of the subject’s power. Those great 
proprietors, whose immediate followers were probably not less 
numerous than the tenants of their sovereign, were naturally in- 
disposed to brook a superior, and were little attached to the pre- 
servation of the monarchy, while the freemen or gentlemen, who 
in process of time began to assume titles and form a second class 
of nobility, looked to the kings as their protectors against their 
immediate chiefs. The towns, also, invoked their aid, as well 
against the arrogance of the neighbouring barons, as to preserve 
them from domestic anarchy. Had the power of the Lombards 
remained unimpaired, or had a kingdom unconnected with fo- 
reign states, been constituted on the ruins of their sovereignty, it 
is probable that the cities of Italy would have offered no more 
topics for the pen of the historian, than were presented by the 
municipalities of France or England. 

The contests between the king and his great vassals might have 
terminated, either like those of France, in the establishment of 
an absolute sovereign, or another magna charta might have led 
to institutions resembling the limited monarchy of our English 
ancestors. But while the great fiefs of France were gradually 
returning to the crown, and the kingdoms of the Saxon Heptar- 
chy were coming under the sway of a single monarch, the foun- 
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dation was laid by the re-establishment of the western empire 
under Charlemagne, and the subsequent transfer of the imperial 
dignity to the Germans, for the division of Italy into numerous 
independent states. 

Otho, instead of attempting the government of distant territo- 
ries, which he could rarely visit, was contented with a general 
acknowledgment of his authority. In order to preserve Italy 
in at least a nominal subjection to the imperial crown, he con- 
ceived it advisable to place the cities in a situation, that would 
guaranty him and them against all encroachments from the neigh- 
bouring barons. Municipal governments were accordingly estab- 
lished in the principal towns, and as among the other privileges 
conferred by their charters, they were authorized to organize 
their own militia, they soon began not only to engage in wars 
with one another, but to take part in the disputes between the 
church and the empire. 

By the treaty of Constance, concluded by the cities of Lom- 
bardy with Frederick Barbarossa in 1183, the emperor yielded 
the regal prerogatives which he had claimed within their walls, 
as well as the rights which they had acquired by war or usage 
in the districts depending on them; he granted them the right 
of raising armies, fortifying their towns, and of exercising with- 
in them civil and military jurisdiction. The Imperial autho- 
rity was never wholly denied in Italy, but the long absences 
of the emperor, for even the princes of the house of Saxony 
passed twenty-five out of forty years beyond the Alps, the disuse 
of the assemblies of the kingdom and of the collection of the im- 


a revenue, rendered it, especially after the death of Frederick 
' il 


-» In a great degree nominal. Though sometimes resorted to 
for the exaction of largesses, with the practical independence of 
the free cities, in their days of prosperity, it was never supposed 
by the most fastidious to interfere. 

The connexion of Italy with the empire was principally im- 
portant as tending to make that country the arena for the settle- 
ment of the conflicting pretensions of the two potentates, who 
respectively claimed to be the temporal and spiritual chiefs of 
Christendom. The power of the church had been early establish- 
ed, and when Otho entered Italy, besides the patrimony of St. 
Peter, the most important and richest fiefs were possessed by the 
clergy. Most of the bishops had acquired, by charters from the 
kings or the superior lords, temporal jurisdiction over the cities 
of their sees, and there was scarcely a bishop, or even an abbot, 
who did not enjoy royal prerogatives in a village or hamlet. But 
the Ecclesiastical state was an Italian power, while the hereditary 
dominions of the emperors were situated on the other side of the 
Alps, and such was the sympathy created by a common interest, 
that in despite of the genius of the Papal power, the cities made 
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common cause with the Popes, in their disputes with the em- 
pire. It was not, indeed, till the progress of the Reformation 
had changed the adversaries from whom the church had most to 
apprehend, that the court of Rome abandoned her place at the 
head of the opposition to the invaders of Italy, in order to make 
common cause with foreign monarchs, against all innovations, 
whether attempted for political or religious objects. 

The collisions between the Emperors and the Popes were not 
of a nature to be adjusted by a single campaign, or even by a 
bloody war. The party distinctions which the contest engen- 
dered, did not terminate with what gave them birth, and as we 
have often seen, in similar cases in modern times, the names 
were preserved long after their origin was forgotten. Through- 
out the whole extent of Italy, scarcely a town was to be found in 
which the factions of Guelphs and Ghibelines—the titles origi- 
nally given to the partisans of the Church and the Empire, did 
not exist. 

If we recur to the state of society in the towns, on the establish- 
ment of their independence, we shall have no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the ascendency which the burgesses soon acquired 
over the ancient nobility of the country. 

Such is the efficacy of regular industry, that protection for per- 
sons and property, and unrestricted freedom in the employment 
of his resources, are alone sufficient to place the burgher of a ma- 
nufacturing or commercial town, in his command over the com- 
forts and enjoyments of life, in a situation far preferable to that 
of the petty chieftain, who, as well as his followers, regards war 
as the avocation alone worthy of freemen. In most countries the 
natural result of the different pursuits of the two classes to whom 
we have alluded, has, however, been frustrated. Wherever all 
power has been limited to the nobles, they, being proprietors of 
land, have given peculiar protection to the only species of pro- 
perty which they themselves possessed, and have rendered (of 
this the English corn laws are a striking illustration,) the legis- 
lation of the country subservient to their own peculiar views. 

Nor were the inhabitants of the towns affected by that regulat- 
ing mania, which has not only opposed the greatest barriers to 
the augmentation of wealth and to the progress of civilization, 
but now threatens us with the destruction of the fairest fabric of 
liberty, ever devised by the ingenuity of man. Not only did 
there exist in Italy of the middle ages, perfect freedom as to dif- 
ferent branches of trade and manufactures, but we meet with no 
traces of laws passed for the benefit of the rich landlord or of the 
wealthy manufacturer, who, as long as his revenue continues un- 
diminished, regards not the misery to which his monopoly sub- 
jects millions of his fellow-citizens. 

Even the system of the Lombards, like that of the Franks, ad- 
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mitted of the election of popular magistrates to form the munici- 
pal council of the count or governor ; but when the government 
of the towns was rendered still freer in the tenth century, they 
all endeavoured to assimilate their institutions to the Roman mo- 
del. 

The landed nobility were every where objects of jealousy, and 
if, in process of time, distinctions of rank prevailed among the 
Italians, there was at least a bond of sympathy between the dif- 
ferent classes of the state, arising from the fortunes of the higher 
orders having been derived from the same pursuits to which the 
industrious portion of their fellow-citizens were directing their 
attention. The Albiezzi and the Medicis of Florence were mer- 
chants, to whom successful trade gave a power greater than that 
of Princes. The aristocracies of Venice and Genoa were also 
the fruits of commerce and maritime enterprise, not the descend- 
ants of feudal chieftains. 

It is true, that after the cities had attained to considerable sta- 
bility, the first impulse of the gentry was to throw themselves 
on the protection of the republics, and many of the rural counts 
availed themselves of the franchises of the municipalities; but 
as they could ill brook an equality with those whose plebeian 
origin and vulgar pursuits they despised, they soon made efforts, 
in which they were often successful, to monopolize the supreme 
power. The consequence was arrogance on the part of the no- 
bles, and jealousy on the part of the tradesmen, followed by con- 
tinual internal wars between the different classes. 

In Milan, to resist the family combinations of the nobles, ple- 
beian clubs, which would seem to be the prototypes of the revo- 
lutionary associations of modern times, were established. “They 
named magistrates to overlook those of the republic, they took 
cognizance of the affairs of the nation, and arrogated to themselves 
the prerogatives of sovereignty, without having any constitutional 
claim to them.”’ 

In several of the states, ancient descent, instead of being an 
enviable distinction, was a ground of perpetual exclusion 
office. In Pistoia, in 1285, the people declared the grandees in- 
eligible to the government of the city, and directed that when- 
ever a plebeian family disturbed the public order, it should, as a 
punishment for its disobedience to the laws, be inscribed on the 
register of the nobles, to be proscribed for ever. Similar regula- 
tions were adopted at Bologna, Padua, Brescia, Pisa, Genoa, and 
other free cities. 

At the head of the administration of the Lombard republics, 
were placed two consuls, annually chosen by the people. Their 
most important functions were to distribute justice to their fel- 
low-citizens, to perform the duties of generals, and preside over 
the councils of the republic. 
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The Diet which convened at Roncaglia in 1158, gave to the 
emperor the appointment of foreign magistrates, styled Podestats, 
who became the depositaries not only of the judicial power, but 
of the military force, which was directed alternately against the 
internal enemies of order and the foreign foes of the state. Mu- 
tual jealousy among the citizens of the same town led also to the 
continuance of these podestats, who, even when that order was 
debarred from all offices at home, were taken from the nobles of 
other cities. 

Besides the consuls, there was in the several republics a select 
council, charged with the administration of the finances, the in- 
spection of the conduct of the consuls and the foreign relations 
of the state, while a senate, a larger body, prepared the business 
for the general assembly of the people, whose functions were or- 
dinarily confined to a simple approval or rejection of the propo- 
sitions submitted to their consideration. 

Indeed, it is remarked as a characteristic of the Italians, that, 
even in the councils, they disregarded the influence of eloquence, 
and no guaranty was ever afforded to the minority that they would 
not, by expressing those opinions which a patriotic judgment 
dictated, expose themselves to the vengeance of the more power- 
ful party. There was consequently no publication on pending 
matters, no appeal to the sentiments of the community. It was, 
therefore, only by revolutions that stifled complaints could find 
utterance. . 

The Lombard cities, as early as the thirteenth century, fell a 
prey to the usurpations of petty tyrants, and, at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, the greater part of them were 
governed by chiefs, whose claims were founded on no hereditary 
principle. As in the case, however, in modern times, of the ele- 
vation of Napoleon to the supreme dignity, the changes in the 
constitution were ordinarily effected according to popular forms, 
and were accompanied by a manifestation of reverence for liberty 
and respect for the sovereignty of the people. 

These new Princes, who rose on the ruins of the republics, 
and took the titles of Dukes and Marquises, did not owe their 
power to the ancient constitutions of the north. They were the 
offspring of the cities, whose sovereignty they had usurped ; and 
all their authority came from the people. But the democracy, 
which had preceded them, had given a more absolute and despo- 
tic character to the government of an individual, for it had level- 
led before the princes all ranks of the nation, and destroyed all 
those privileges of the higher orders, which might have inter- 
posed an obstacle to arbitrary power. 

From the thirteenth century, Venice and Florence are the re- 
publics most deserving of general attention. Venice rising al- 
most literally out of the sea, and forming as early as the sixth 
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century a refuge from the invasion of the Lombards, to whom it 
was never subject, must be regarded rather as an isolated state 
than as one of the Italian republics. It was, even in after ages, 
so far removed from the general politics of the peninsula, as to 
escape the protracted contests between the church and empire, 
and consequently was never disturbed by the factions of Guelphs 
and Ghibelines. 

In the institutions of Venice we find the excluding principle 
carried to the greatest extent. Of the subjects of the republic, 
not even those of the neighbouring continent, much less the in- 
habitants of the Illyrian provinces, were admitted to any partici- 
pation of political power; and under the constitution, which pre- 
vailed for five centuries, few of the peuple-roi—the citizens of 
the capital, belonged to the dominant oligarchy. 

The government of Venice was originally monarchical and de- 
mocratical. The Doge was named for life, and the office was fre- 
quently transmitted from father to son. The prerogatives of the 
Doge were at least equal to those of the Lombard Kings, while 
the sovereignty, so far as it was not exercised by him, was shared 
with the general assembly of the people, by whom also the chief 
of the republic himself was elected. 

The first tendency towards aristocracy was the creation in the 
latter part of the twelfth century of a grand council of four hun- 
dred and eighty members, to whom were attributed all the pow- 
ers not assigned to the Doge, and conjointly with him the so- 
vereignty of the republic. Though provision was made, in the 
first instance, for the choice of the grand council by electors, 
selected by the people, this body soon arrogated to itself the 
power of naming those by whom it was to be renewed, and thus 
virtually became irremovable. The Doge, whose prerogatives 
were greatly restricted, was also appointed by a delegation from 
the grand council. As the mode of choosing a chief magistrate 
has been one of considerable perplexity in all free states, it may 
be well to point out the manner in which the election was con- 
ducted in Venice. 

Thirty members were first drawn by lot from the whole coun- 
cil, and this number was then reduced by a second drawing to 
nine. These nine chose by a plurality of seven votes forty mem- 
bers of the same council, who were reduced by lot to twelve. 
The twelve named twenty-five, who were reduced by lot to nine, 
the nine named forty-five, who were reduced to eleven. These 
last eleven finally named forty-one electors of a Doge, and it re- 
quired twenty-five votes to be united on a candidate to make a 
choice. 

The transition from popular to aristocratical institutions was 
not immediate and direct. For many years the forms of election 
were observed ; and efforts were made, at different times, not 
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without some prospect of success, to recover for the people the 
right of electing the Doge as well as the grand council; but, at 
the end of the thirteenth century, the question annually submit- 
ted was changed from one respecting the re-election of members, 
to a decision on their continuance in office. And finally, in 1319, 
the grand council was definitively closed, all elections for mem- 
bers were abolished, and all persons whose paternal ancestors 
had been members of the council, were, at the age of twenty- 
five, admitted to it as of right. Thus the oligarchy became le- 
gally established as a part of the constitution. 

But, though the privileged class formed but a small portion of 
the citizens of the capital, and a most inconsiderable part of the 
total population subject to the government of Venice, yet even 
they were far from all participating in the administration of the 
state. The council of ten, which, though renewable twice a year, 
was, during the last two centuries, accessible to only sixty fami- 
lies, arrogated to itself all the attributes of sovereignty. The 
secret police and the horrible inquisition established by this oli- 
garchy, have been the themes of many a tale, and the recital of 
the cruelties inflicted by their authority is amply sufficient to 
destroy all commiseration for the fate of a republic, which, for 
five hundred years, maintained a distinguished rank among the 
nations of the earth. 

The ordinary wars and negotiations in which Venice engaged, 
connect themselves with general history. We cannot, however, 
refrain from remarking, that such is the power furnished by suc- 
cessful commerce, that, on the division of the Eastern Empire, 
though Venice then had but two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
she was put in possession of eight thousand square leagues, and 
of seven or eight millions of subjects. Her acquisitions were in- 
deed on this oceasion so disproportionate to the domestic resources 
of the state, that she did not attempt to retain them, but pub- 
lished an edict, by which she granted to all her citizens permis- 
sion to arm, at their own expense, vessels of war, and to subject, 
on their own account, the isles of the Archipelago and the Greek 
cities on the coast. 

The constitution of Florence, during the whole period of the 
renown of that distinguished republic, was decidedly democratic 
in its prominent features. The Emperor Frederick II. had, dur- 
ing his temporary ascendency, established aristocratical institu- 
tions, and confined the government exclusively to Ghibeline no- 
bles, but this could not be brooked by a people enriched by com- 
merce, and whose respect was commanded by wealth, not by 
hereditary descent. The aristocratical constitution was subverted 
in 1250 by an insurrectionary movement. The fortresses of the 
nobles were ordered to be razed, and the administration was con- 
fided to a new officer, in place of the podestat, and to a council 
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of twelve, chosen from the different quarters of the city, renew- 
able every two months. 

This system was unchanged during the ten most glorious years 
of the republic. Through the interposition however of Manfred 
of Sicily, the nobles were temporarily restored to their former 
ascendency, but the footing on which the government was placed 
in 1282, was maintained, at least in form, till the name of republic 
was lost in the assumption of the Ducal title and prerogatives by 
Alexander de Medicis in 1532. 

It was received as a fundamental maxim, that in a city of mer- 
chants, merchants alone should govern; all gentlemen, that is to 
say, all those who were in any way connected with the feudal 
tenures, were absolutely excluded from offices of every descrip- 
tion, and even the exercise by them of the business of merchants, 
afforded no exemption to the penalty imposed on their noble 
blood. Every pursuit was not, however, deemed equally ho- 
nourable, and those who had been foremost in putting down the 
ancient nobles, were willing enough to recognise distinctions be- 
tween themselves and the inferior classes. There had been es- 
tablished at Florence twelve incorporated trades, seven of which, 
termed the major arts, belonged to the first class, and constituted 
a species of municipal aristocracy, while the five others were 
called the minor arts. 

We will give the list of the different corporations of the two 
classes in the order in which they ranked, as, independently of 
any light which it may throw on the constitution we are dis- 
cussing, it may possibly be of some use to the ladies patronesses 
of our great cities, in settling the precedence among our own 
bourgeois. 

The major arts were, Ist, the jurists; 2d, the foreign mer- 
chants; 3d, the bankers; 4th, the manufacturers of wool; 5th, 
the physicians; 6th, the manufacturers and venders of silk ; 7th, 
the furriers. 

The inferior arts were, Ist, the retailers of cloth; 2d, the 
butchers; 3d, the shoemakers; 4th, the carpenters and masons; 
and 5th, the blacksmiths. 

The executive power was confided to six priors, chosen from 
each of the major arts, exclusive of the legal profession, which, 
from the nature of the offices which it alone could fill, was sup- 
posed to enloys in another way, its share in the government of 
the city. The power of the priors was limited to two months, 
so that the administration was changed six times a year. In order 
to secure responsibility to the public, it was, indeed, a general 
rule in the Italian cities, except at Venice in the case of the Doge, 
to continue no native magistrate in office beyond a year. The 
priors were at first elected by their predecessors together with 
the chiefs of the higher arts, but they were in after times drawn 
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by lot from a list of all the eligibles. During their continuance 
in office, they lived together at the public expense, in the palace 
of the state, from which they were not permitted to absent them- 
selves; but no pecuniary compensation was given to any native 
magistrate of Florence, the honour of serving the republic being 
deemed a sufficient recompense. 

It is probably to the short duration of the office of the nominal 
rulers, that we are to ascribe the influence exercised, in the latter 
days of the republic, by irresponsible individuals, who, long be- 
fore any of the Medici family assumed the title of duke, were 
universally regarded abroad as chiefs of the republic, and regu- 
lated its foreign and domestic policy, though they had no official 
station known to the laws of the state. Two months were alto- 
gether too short a period for even the most aspiring magistrate 
to hope to impress his policy on the government. He could 
hardly during that time do more than give his formal sanction to 
measures to which he was impelled by popular sentiment, or 
which were devised by those whose experience and education 
enabled them to form plans untrammelled by the vacillating po- 
licy of constantly changing administrations, and for which their 
prudence, riches, and family connexions, secured the requisite 
support. What was wanting in the arguments of the statesmen, 
was moreover often supplied by the recollection of the priors, 
that, on the favour of the first merchant of Florence, depended 
their own future hopes of commercial success. Thus the Albizzi 
faction, for half a century, governed the republic, and the unequal 
riches of Cosmo de Medici, who was called the father of his coun- 
try, placed him in a situation to aim at the sovereignty. 

This power without the government and above the govern- 
ment, which was the true centre of authority, effected its objects 
according to established forms, by having recourse to the parlia- 
ment or assembly of the people. The parliament suspended the 
constitution and created a balia, as the Romans did a dictator, to 
save the republic by an authority superior to that of the laws. It 
composed this balia of a certain number of distinguished citizens, 
oftentimes of several hundred. The parliament confided to these 
citizens the right of filling the boxes, whence the names of the 
magistrates were drawn; of choosing every two months from 
these boxes the names of those who should sit in the seigneurie ; 
of exiling extrajudicially those who were regarded as dangerous 
to the dominant party ; and of raising the money necessary to the 
wants of the state. 

There is, in general, a greater degree of perseverance in one 
line of policy by republics, than by monarchical states. The 
views of a king, who is his own counsellor, are not only the re- 
sults of his own peculiar disposition, but the plans which he forms 
are frequently confined to his own breast, and consequently die 
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with him. Ina republic, the course of the government is pointed 
out by the sentiment of the community, which, if it vacillates as 
to individual favourites, is pretty stable on all essential points of 
general policy. Of the correctness of this position, the onward 
course of the Roman republic, with her annual consuls, might 
be cited as a striking proof, did not the overwhelming success of 
the French Revolution present an illustration even more apposite 
to our purpose. 

Though the constitution of Florence was, for upwards of two 
centuries, in force, it is not to be supposed that the state enjoyed 
during that whole period perfect internal tranquillity. Not only 
were disturbances created by the nobles and by the contending 
factions of Guelphs and Ghibelines, but the jealousy of the ple- 
beians towards the commercial aristocracy often broke out in 
open insurrection. Whenever a faction got the advantage over 
its opponents, recourse was had to the balia, by means of which 
the obnoxious citizens were driven into exile. The sanction of 
the laws, however, even in these cases of revolutionary movements, 
was obtained, and on the alteration of the government at the 
downfal of the republic, all the changes in the constitution were 
effected according to the regular forms. 

We have adverted, particularly, to the constitutions of Venice 
and Florence, as being on every account the two most interest- 
ing republics, and as presenting most of the characteristics which, 
variously diversified, are to be met with in the political systems 
of two hundred once independent cities of Italy. 

The republics, to which we have especially alluded, as will be 
apparent from a cursory notice of their constitutions, were very 
far from guarantying the security of individuals, or even the right 
of all to participate in the sovereignty of the state. The institu- 
tions of most of the others were still further removed from those 
principles which every political philosopher of modern times 
would regard as fundamental axioms. 

Such, however, were the benefits resulting from free govern- 
ment, and from the effectual precautions which constant rotation 
in office afforded against selfish legislation, in all matters relating 
to the application of capital and industry, that when we compare 
Italy of the middle ages with the neighbouring kingdoms, we 
are rather lost in admiration of what she accomplished, than in- 
clined to look for defects in her theories of government. In agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, the Italians far surpassed 
the subjects of all contemporary monarchs, and the canals of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany to this day bear witness to the skill and in- 
dustry applied to the soil, at a time when all kind of labour was 
looked on with contempt by the feudal gentry of Europe. 

Nor are we, in estimating the relative condition of the middle 
ages and of the present times, to forget that in free states, how- 
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ever constituted, where a large portion of the ingenuous part of 
the population participate directly in the sovereignty, and pro- 
nounce on all public measures, there must exist an activity and 
an energy, which we would in vain look for in absolute monar- 
chies, and which is greatly modified in widely extended repre- 
sentative commonwealihs. 

Thus Sismondi, in comparing the active liberty of the republics 
of past ages with the security of repose afforded by the constitu- 
tional governments of the present day, observes— 


“ We should remember that in these republics the same men present them- 
selves under a double aspect and with a double character, first as governed and 
then as governors; and this active liberty, this liberty altogether composed of 
sovereign prerogatives, which, at first sight, would seem must contribute very 
much less to the happiness of individuals than that liberty which guaranties 
their security, is, on the contrary, found to have for them a charm, which no- 
thing can equal. It is an intoxicating draught, it is the nectar of the Gods: when 
a mortal has once tasted it, he disdains all human nourishment, but he likewise 
finds in himself new strength and new virtues; his nature is changed, and in seat- 
ing himself at their table, he feels that he is equal to the immortal beings.” 


When the Italian republics entered on the exercise of self-go- 
vernment, it was not as confederated states, but each of them was 
in itself wholly independent of all others. There was no politi- 
eal tie between them, other than those temporary leagues which 
may exist between foreign nations. This peculiarity of their po- 
sition, could not fail to have an influence on the national charac- 
ter. As in the states of ancient Greece, between which and the 
Italian republics a striking analogy prevails, patriotism was not 
lost in an universal philanthropy ; but the town of one’s abode, 
the place of his birth, was sufficiently endeared to every individual 
to induce him to make efforts which could never have been call- 
ed for by that enlarged love of country, which embraces in its 
scope extensive regions with diversified and opposing interests. 

The contests between the neighbouring republics put into re- 
quisition abilities, not less distinguished than would have been 
demanded by wars between mighty empires. Indeed, it is to 
Florence that we are to ascribe the commencement of that system 
of modern diplomacy, which has long regulated the international 
relations of Christendom. 

Not only did the greater states emulate one another in their 
patronage of the pursuits which tend to the refined culture of 
man, but genius in the arts was cherished by the most inconsi- 
derable of the Italian republics. ‘There is scarce a city that can- 
not point to its magnificent palaces and temples, and few are the 
towns in which the traveller is not called on to admire pictures 
and statues, whose superiority was incontestably established, by 
their being deemed worthy of a place in that gallery, which, a 
few years since, constituted the object of the greatest interest in 
the most attractive city of the universe. 
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When, however, we “3 owe the map of Italy, and observe the 
‘proximity of Milan and Pavia, at an early age, rivals for pre- 
Eninenc among the republics of the north, when we consider 

e long contests between Florence and Pisa, or between the for- 
mer and Sienna, we cannot be insensible to the destruction of 
wealth and to the general moral and physical suffering, which 
a state of continued warfare, brought home to every man’s door, 
must have produced among the mass of the population. Nor is 
it ever to be forgotten that it was the interminable wars among 
the Lombard republics, which tended to make them the prey of 
ambitious tyrants, or that it was the domestic disputes of Italy 
which induced Urban IV. to invite Charles of Anjou to the 
crown of Naples, and thus to lay the foundation for French in- 
terference. 

But, might not the advantages of separate governments for 
domestic legislation, producing all the beneficial effects of ho- 
nourable emulation, have been obtained, while, at the same time, 
the evils of intestine wars and of foreign aggression were avoided ? 

The substitution of a single monarchy to the numerous repub- 
lics of the middle ages, even if the change had protected them 
against invasion from neighbouring kingdoms, might have been 
attended with the effect of reducing Italy to the abject condition 
of Spain, and whether or not it procured for the people domestic 
repose, and the protection of individual rights, it would have ne- 
cessarily put an end to that active liberty, by the influence of 
which so much was accomplished. 

To another means of averting the downfal of these states, 
Sismondi thus refers :— 


**It was not by uniting Italy into a single empire, but by preserving its repub- 
lics, that its independence could have been maintained. If they had, at the same 
time, been connected together by a federal union, or by temporary alliances con- 
formable to their interests, these alliances would have been sufficient to repel 
foreigners, though not to carry on an offensive war. They would have kept the 
Italians from the wanderings of their own ambition as well as from the attacks of 
their enemies. A federative republic could not have calculated sufficiently upon 
the union of its members to attempt conquests; it would have avoided all those 
pretexts of war, which, among kings, grow out of the marriage portions of 
daughters or the inheritance of remote ancestors; and when it was obliged to 
take up arms in its defence, it would have found resources which it would not 
have possessed if governed as a monarchy. Venice, with a population of two 
millions two hundred thousand souls, had its power respected to the end of the 
eighteenth century much better than the kingdom of Naples with six millions of 
inhabitants. An opportunity was presented of establishing the republic of Milan 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and of uniting it with those of Venice and 
Florence, perhaps of Genoa and the Swiss cantons, for the mutual defence of 
their liberty. It was when this moment was allowed to pass by, that it might 
be said that Italy was lost.” 


In the federative representative system, we have always con- 
ceived that we were as far in advance of the international ar- 
rangements of Italy, as we know life and property to be more 
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secure, when they depend for their protection on the well defined 
principles of law, than when they are subjected to the tyranny 
of an irresponsible oligarchy, or to the caprice of turbulent fac- 
tions. 

The people of the Italian commonwealths were much more 
homogeneous than the citizens of our American States; and that 
a Union such as ours, construed strictly, according to the inten- 
tion of the framers of our Constitution, would have maintained 
the pristine vigour of the republics, and preserved most of the 
advantages arising from a useful emulition among them, while it 
secured internal tranquillity and afforded an effectual safeguard 
against their ultramontane invaders both of the nineteenth and 
fifteenth century, we never, until within a few weeks, enter- 
tained any doubt. Such, however, is the phrenzy of party, and 
of so little avail are lessons of history, when brought into com- 
petition with prevailing passions, that looking to recent occur- 
rences, and to the opposite demonstrations of public sentiment, 
in distant parts of the Union, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the fact, that the last, the most perfect experiment in government, 
may yet be sacrificed on the altar of sordid avarice or of sectional 
ambition. 





Arr. VIII.— Two Years and a Half in the Navy; or Journal 
of a Cruise in the Mediterranean and Levant, on board 
the U. S. Frigate Constellation, in the Years 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. By E. C. Wines. Two volumes. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Lea. 1832. 


Weare glad to see the gentlemen of our navy making such 
good use of their leisure time, and of the fine opportunities they 
possess of visiting the most interesting portions of the world. 
On board a ship of war, especially in time of peace, there must 
be many hours every day unemployed in the duties of their pro- 
fession ; and if not otherwise occupied, they must necessarily be 
wasted in the tedium of idleness, or in the pursuit of frivolous, 
or mischievous, or dangerous amusements. Against the almost 
certain evil consequences of youthful idleness, one of the cheap- 
est, the most salutary, and ennobling resources, is that of reading 
and writing. The habit once established, renders a man in a 
great degree independent of expensive amusements and vicious 
indulgences. He is never without company; the mind has al- 
ways at its command a rich inexhaustible source of profitable 
occupation. The gentle excitements of knowledge, the rich 
stores of imagination, treasured in books, render him in a great 
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measure independent of those syren pleasures, which too often 
allure the inexperienced youth of the navy, set afloat on the 
wide ocean of the world, free from the restraints of parental au- 
thority, and the wholesome influence of a circle of kindred and 
friends, into imprudent indulgences, which mar the purity of his 
character, and are requited by an early grave, a broken constitu- 
tion, or a ruined name. 

We do not mean that every officer of our navy should com- 
mence author, and publish his book ; but we wish to recommend 
a resort to the works of others, and the practice of keeping a 
journal noting the interesting scenes and incidents which the wide 
circle of his adventures must necessarily present to his view, and 
the reflections they beget in his mind. He will thus secure to 
himself a grateful resource in his hours of leisure, preserve the 
recollection of many interesting portions of his life which would 
otherwise be lost in the shadows of past times, and gladden as 
well as gratify his friends, by showing them that his life has not 
been misemployed. These records will become every year 
more pleasing when conned over, and afford the means of again 
almost realizing the grand historical scenes he witnessed, the 
lofty impressions he received, in the days long since passed 
away. 

Such being our ideas on the subject, it is with pride and _ plea- 
sure we have seen and read various letters and publications, 
which within a few years past have emanated from that fruitful 
source of national pride and glory—the American Navy. Most, 
if not all of these, are written with spirit and intelligence; they 
display a more than ordinary acquaintance with the early history 
of the renowned cities and countries of the old world, and a capa- 
city for vigorous reflection, as well as striking description. 
Among these productions we would single out the year in Spain 
by Lieutenant Slidell, the “Sketches of Naval Life’? by Mr. 
George Jones, and the work now before us. It would be difficult 
we think to point out among the productions of our own litera- 
ture, and we may say the literature of any other country during 
the same period, three more spirited, amusing, and intelligent 
delineations of scenes and manners, than those we have just 
named. We do not think a whit the more highly of Mr. Slidell’s 
book, because it has been sanctioned by the great court of appeals 
abroad, whose nod seems necessary, like that of Jove, to ratify 
the decrees of fate ; because we thought highly of it before, as a 
production distinguished for sprightly and picturesque sketches 
of manners, character and scenery, beyond almost any of its co- 
temporaries. The Naval Sketches of Mr. Jones furnish a coun- 
terpart to <‘ The Year in Spain,” and deserve, if they have not 
received, equal encouragement and applause. Both may be 
classed among the honourable exploits of our young navy. We 
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have scarcely read a book of travels or sketches by an American, 
unchecked by the fear of European criticism, that did not pre- 
sent more or less of original views, ideas, and opinions. They do 
not tread servilely in the steps of others; they are apt to think 
for themselves; their own country and institutions furnish the 
standards of comparison, and if they write in the spirit of free- 
men, there must and will be a departure from that grovelling 
imitation which so generally makes one writer the mere echo of 
every other that has gone before him. Such is the case with the 
authors we have named. There is a certain freshness, frankness, 
and fearlessness, which mark them as original. 

We observe in many portions of their books, indications of an 
independence of thought and opinion; and frequently see them 
with pleasure, breaking from the fetters of a despotism of ideas 
on certain subjects, which has been for ages chronic in the old 
world, and from which it is there considered little less than heresy 
to dissent. Hence there is almost always something fresh, new, 
and piquant, in their free mode of deciding on various matters; 
and if they do not always judge rightly, we freely pardon them, 
on the score of always judging for themselves. The Year in 
Spain and the Naval Sketches having, however; in some mea- 
sure passed the ordeal of criticism, we shall devote the remainder 
of this article to the work of Mr. Wines. 

Our author commences his narrative at the city of Washington, 
whence he took his departure on the first of July 1829, in order 
to join the frigate Constellation then at Norfolk, preparing for a 
cruise in the Mediterranean. He had never been at sea it seems, 
and was, in the language of the vainest, most conceited of all am- 
phibious animals, an old sailor, a special and complete ‘ green- 
horn.” It is highly diverting to see the ineffable contempt of 
one of these sea pedants, for a land lubber on board ship, and the 
remorseless perseverance with which he quizzes him on all occa- 
sions. With him all manhood, honesty, and usefulness, are com- 
prised in a competent knowledge of that strange, out of the way, 
yet apt and expressive jargon, which constitutes the vernacular of 
the forecastle, and of the matters and things it is suffered to 
designate. 

No merit, talents, or acquirements, can atone for a want of 
comprehension of the shibboleth ; and if, as is affirmed, a sailor’s 
life is a dog’s life, that of a landsman on board a ship of war, is 
one to which no animal existing affords a parallel. Then, too, 
the knowledge requisite to complete the character of a consum- 
mate sailor, is in the opinion of Jack little less than universal. 
We once heard an old sailor sum it up, and as Rasselas said to 
Imlac, ‘‘ enough, thou hast already convinced me no man can be a 
poet,”’ we were on the point of exclaiming, ‘‘ enough Jack, thou 
hast convinced us no man can be a sailor.”’ 
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At Norfolk Mr. Wines puts up at the same house with a gen- 
tleman who had paid him very particular attention on the voyage 
down the Potomac, and who favoured him with his first lesson 
in the great book of life. 


“In Norfolk, we stopped at the same house, and used frequently to walk out 
of an evening together. On one of these occasions he informed me that he had 
determined to go to New-York instead of Charleston, that he had already taken 
passage on board a packet soon to sail for that city, and would probably arrive 
there earlier than the Constellation. He assured me that what he was going to 
say was vastly disagreeable, but that gentlemen were sometimes reduced to ex- 
tremities ;—he wished me to lend him ten dollars, which he would return in New- 
York, or, in case he should not be there, he would give me a letter to his bro- 
ther, aman of substance, who would hand me the money the moment I called 
on him. The lending of ten dollars to a friend is a small favour, and I could not 
refuse. On our arrival at New-York, I went immediately to the American Hotel. 
Mr. —— had been there, but had left; and the result of the whole matter was, 
that his brother had been a poor man while living, and had been dead for about 
two years. Thus I had the pleasure of losing my ten dollars, and, which was 
the ‘ most unkindest cut,’ of being villanously gulled into the bargain. I would 
divide my last dollar with honest poverty, but polished villany I could see die of 
starvation without one compunctious visiting. A letter of introduction, contain- 
ing an order for money on a dead brother, is a thing which, for the honour of 
humanity, I hope few except myself have ever held in their pocket.” 


On the same passage he encounters a Frenchman, whom he 
despatches in the following summary manner :— 


**A prim, black-eyed little Frenchman, whose beauty had not been greatly im- 
proved by the small pox, amused us vastly with his a snuff-box, and 
songs. A Frenchman is an animal sui generis. Meet him whenever and where- 
ever you may, he is still a Frenchman, retaining, in all their vividness, his three 
master qualities,—vanity, gaiety, and hatred to Shakspeare. Yet with all their 
levity and devotion to gallantry and fashion, the French are unsurpassed, per- 
haps unequalled, in the diligence with which they pursue scientific researches. 
They make better engineers than critics, and their mathematics are preferable 
to their poetry.” 

We cannot but think Mr. Wines has here made his remarks 
rather too general. The “prim, black-eyed little Frenchman’’ 
may have been vain, and possibly ‘‘hated Shakspeare,”’ but in 
general neither vanity nor hatred of Shakspeare is the charac- 
teristic of the natives of France. Within the last half century 
the national eharacter has undergone a great change, a revolution 
like that of its politics. The men of France of the present day 
are a grave reflecting race ; they are aspiring to freedom, and li- 
berty is the mother of thought. Whatever they once may have 
been, they are no longer a nation of triflers; they belong to the 
school of Napoleon, who never trifled. As to their criticism and 
poetry, some of the best critics of modern times, if not the very 
best, were Frenchmen, and it would puzzle all the rest of Europe, 
we believe, to find a Berenger among living poets. But we do 
not quarrel with free opinions; they often elicit new truths, 
which more than make amends for occasional erroneous conclu- 
sions. 
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On leaving Norfolk, our author, like a gallant tar, though, as 
he confesseth, a “ greenhorn,”’ doeth his devoirs to the ladies in 
the following eloquent and glowing terms :— 

‘Bat if southern ladies cannot vie with those of the north in beauty—in the 
elegance and sweetness of their manners, in the ease, gracefulness, and elasticity 
of their movements, and in the thrilling eloquence of the eye and lip, they are 
greatly their superiors. Let females, however, vary as they may in beauty and 
manners, their hearts, as far as my observation has extended, are every where 
the same—gentle, kind, susceptible, patient, forgiving, and constant in their 
loves. Go where you will, woman is the cream of the world. We should be a 
set of demi-savages without her. Her beauty, her refinement, her gentleness, 
her fortitude, her ten thousand soft and winning graces—outward and inward— 
material and spiritual—all fit her pre-eminently to be the companion of the 
rougher and sterner sex.” 

We have heard a gallant officer of our navy declare, that on 
coming ashore after a long cruise, he thinks every woman looks 
just like an angel. 

On the 16th the Constellation gets under weigh for New-York, 
and the first view of the ‘¢ melancholy main” excites emotions in 
the mind of our author, which he thus glowingly describes :— 

** 1 know not whether it be so with others, but to me there is a sublimity in 
the idea of the ocean, to which any | else on earth is comparable ;—a subli- 
mity before which my imagination, in her boldest moods, has always quailed. 
Do you love to contemplate power? Here is power that bows to no superior 
but the voice of the Almighty.—Vastness? Here is vastness that absorbs and 
overpowers the fancy.—Immutability ? Here is a body which, from the first 

lad hour when the morning stars sang together, as they gazed on the new-born 
eauties of creation, has been, and, until their lyres are tuned to chant the re- 
quiem of nature, will be 
‘ Loud uttering satire, day and night, on each 
Succeeding race and little pompous work 
Of man.’ 


In short, it is an emblem, faint indeed, but still too great for the loftiest human 
intellect to grasp, of the infinitude of eternity.” 


While on the voyage to New-York he acquires an insight in- 
to Life at Sea, which enables him to give a very graphic and 
amusing topography of a ship of war, the modes of living, the 
different ranks, and the various, out of the way, unaccountable 
dormitories of each and every class of sojourners in this floating 
world. Besides being very amusing, it is highly worthy the 
attention of all those “bad boys,’? who from an impatience of 
study, or an admiration of adventure peradventure derived from 
Robinson Crusoe, pine after the delights of a suilor’s life. They 
will learn what they have to encounter, and either go quietly to 
school, or go to sea with a manly determination to meet its dan- 
gers and privations like heroes. 

At New-York, after receiving on board the Ministers to France 
and England, the Constellation proceeded to sea again on the 
14th of August. On the 9th of September they made the Isles 
of Scilly ; on the 10th they had a gale of wind ahead, and on the 
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11th got sight of ‘‘ merry old England—glorious old England,”’ 
whereupon our author breaks forth into the following strains :— 


‘* The coast was a line of high chalk cliffs, apparently perpendicular to the 
sea. These hills presented a bleak and desolate appearance, and the scenery 
beyond was so mistified by distance, that even its more prominent features could 
not be distinctly seen. But it was English soil, and that was enough. It was 
the birth place of our forefathers, and their sepulchres were built within its ter- 
ritories ; and what American could behold it for the first time without something 
like the yearnings of filial affection ?” 

*¢ This then is really the native land of Shakspeare and Milton, the brightest 

stars that ever gilded the heaven pl enc of Newton and Locke, those magi- 
cians in the ace A of matter and of mind; of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, names 
synonymous with all that is mighty and splendid in eloquence ; and of a thousand 
others, famam qui terminant astris, and whose writings will continue to instruct 
and delight the latest ages.” 
Having received permission to B° on shore at Cowes, Mr. Wines 
takes a ramble into the Isle of Wight, where he visits Norris 
Castle, the seat of “the Right Honourable Lord Henry Seymour,”’ 
and a place with a very hard name, to wit, Appaldercombe 
Park, “the seat of the Right Honourable Lord Yarborough,” thus 
paying, as every good republican should do, the homage of gaping 
curiosity to the splendours of overgrown wealth. He also visits 
the grave of the ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,’ who perhaps the read- 
er will recollect as the heroine of one of the first as well as the 
best of a class of productions, which has decreased in beauty and 
usefulness in precisely the same ratio that copies and imitations 
have increased in this world. We prefer this homage to genius 
and piety, to that paid by him to rank and wealth. 

Sailors ashore on leave must make the most of their time, 
and crowd as much sail as possible. Accordingly Mr. Wines 
pays, in nautical phrase, ‘‘a touch and go”’ visit to Southampton 
and Portsmouth, paying by the way a tribute of just admiration 
to the neatness of the English cottages. 

** It is astonishing to observe to what an extent a taste for rural beauties pre- 
vails in England. You see it both in town and country, and not less in the ele- 
gant ivy vines that wed the meanest cottage, and the little grass and flower plats 
by which it is surrounded, than in the vast gardens and pleasure grounds on 
which the eye of the nobleman rests, as he looks down from the terrace of his 
castle. The cleanliness of the streets and the neatness of the shops in Southamp- 
ton were particularly remarkable ; and the magnificent promenades which skirt 
the town, must make it, particularly in summer, a delightful residence.” 


As an example of the jealous vigilance of the government in re- 
lation to its naval establishments, Mr. Wines observes, ‘‘ we were 
not admitted into the famous Dock Yard. Permission could be 
obtained only by writing to the Lords of the Admiralty in Lon- 
don.”’ He takes leave of England with the following testimoni- 
al :— 

** Of all the countries I have ever visited, England makes the heaviest draws 


upon a man’s purse. Your original bills at the public houses are enormous, and 
then you have them all to pay over again in the shape of gratuities to servants. 
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And such servants! A Greek is satisfied with a few paras, and an Italian with a 
few grains or scratches; but an Englishman turns up his nose at any thing but 
gold or silver. The former beg; the latter demands. As some compensation for 
this, you are well served, well fed, and well lodged; and these are things for 
which any reasonable man would be willing to incur some extra charges.” 


From Cowes the Constellation proceeded to Havre, whence, after 
landing Mr. Rives, <‘ with buoyant hearts, and expanded sails, 
they stood away for the blue Atlantic,”’ and on the 5th of Octo- 
ber made the coast of Spain near the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
following is a favourable specimen ofthe descriptive powers of 
our author :— 


** The sails were fanned by a light breeze, and the ship was slowly approach- 
ing the entrance. The purity of the sky, the balmy breathings of the air, and 
the general serenity of nature, convinced us that we were already in the neigh- 
bourhood of those delightful climes, 


* Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine.’ 


** A red border of light for awhile marked the place, where the sun had un- 
girded himself after his race, but this gradually melted into the surrounding azure, 
and the whole heavens soon appeared like a vast sea of sapphire purity, gemmed 
with myriads of shining islets. The slanting rays of the moon, as she approached 
the horizon, gave a silvery brightness to the surface of the ocean. The silence 
of night was unbroken, save by the light ripple of the water along the sides of 
the vessel, the measured tread of the officers on duty, and ever and anon a single 
expression of admiration, made in a tone which showed that the sanctity of the 
hour and of the scene had triumphed over all the rude and _ boisterous passions. 
How grand, how beautiful is the contemplation of nature at such an hour ! 


* To woo the gentle heavens with all their dower 
Of thought,’ 


when night has thrown her covering o’er the globe, and the blue depths of air 
are sowed with stars, is always to contemplative minds a delightful employment.” 


On arriving at Mahon, and having navy buttons put to his 
coat, the author obtains permission to go on shore, and the fol- 
lowing extract presents a pleasant picturesque account of his first 
reception and cruise :— 


** As our ship was anchored in the lower part of the harbour, we landed at 
own, where a dead set was made upon us the moment we stepped 
ashore, by not less than a dozen beggars, and another by about an equal number 
of boys, with horses and jackasses which they wished us to hire. The latter 
were the most importunate of the two, and though we at first resisted them 
manfully, they at last carried the day. We mounted upon their long-eared 
coursers, and our muleteers followed us with whips, beating the poor beasts un- 
mercifully, and crying out at every breath in a most unmusical tone, ‘ frre / 
Arre!? The obstinate asses took their own way in spite of all our efforts to go- 
vern them. The more we guided them, the more they would not be guided, 
but kept running from one side of the road to the other, with a most provoking 
erseness. It was the first jackass ride I ever took, and before I forget it, 
‘my right hand will forget her cunning.’ We were all in high glee, and enjoy- 
ed it vastly. One who has been a up within the walls of a ship, and tossed 
about upon the ocean for four or five weeks, when he gets on shore, feels like a 
bird escaped from the snare of the fowler. He scarcely knows whether he is in 
the body or out of it. 
‘¢ We spent the day in strolling through the town, viewing the churches and 
convents, peeping into the shops, eating fruit, and waging war upon the beg- 
gars. These knew that we were a fresh arrival, and they made a vigorous onset. 
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The rogues! they know their game to perfection. No play-actor understands 
his part better. The whining cry of ‘Officer, give me one penny for de bread, 
I say, officer, give me one penny for de bread,’ was continually ringing in our 
ears, It me to me that almost a fourth part of the inhabitants were beg- 
gars; but after I had been to Italy and the Levant, begging seemed almost un- 
known in Mahon.” 


Mr. Wines was at Mahon several times, and possessed oppor- 
tunities for observation, of which he has availed himself to give 
a very good account of the place and its inhabitants. The reader 
will no doubt be pleased to see some of his sketches. 


**The business of courting in Mahon is performed almost entirely on Sunday 
and in the streets. The state of society is such as to forbid absolute privacy, 
and within doors the presence of the family would be felt by the parties to be 
too great a restraint : so, to avoid unfair suspicions, and at the same time enjoy 
the desired freedom of conversation, the lady takes her station in the door or 
window, while her suitor remains in the street : and thus publicly do the enrap- 
tured enamorados ‘breathe out the tender tale.’ But this ‘drop of heavenly 
comfort,’ thus communicated, is not less keenly enjoyed by the passionate beau- 
ties of Spain, than if poured into their ears on the bank of some cool meander- 
ing rivulet, ‘ beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.’ Love, 
such as it exists in the land of maniillas and black-eyed graciosas, is almost un- 
known in the United States. It may be less enduring there, but it is certainly 
a thousand times more violent than among us. It is not a Zephyr, but a Euro- 
clydon—not a fire which burns with a calm and steady heat, but a volcano that 
pours its glowing lava into the soul. I will not invade the sacred privacies of do- 
mestic life, or I might here relate some circumstances that have fallen under my 
own observation, which would go to illustrate in a striking manner the nature 
and force of this passion in the southern climates of Europe. 

“ There are other customs in Mahon, which do not strike a stranger on his 
first visit there less forcibly. Many of the common porters are females, who, 
with enormous burthens on their heads, employ their hands upon the distaff as 
they pass through the streets. This is ‘ killing two birds with one stone’ to some 

urpose. The market women, too, employ their time, during the intervals of 

usiness, in spinning, knitting, or sewing: and in the winter they have their 
copas, with a little ignited charcoal in them, by their side. Here they make 
their own coffee, and prepare and eat their frugal meals. In bad weather the 
women wear shoes with high wooden soles, which make a clattering like that 
of a horse’s hoof. The little girls running through the streets frequently make 

ou jump aside, and look round, expecting to see a jackass close upon your 
leak In walking out in the country, I was often amused by the odd assort- 
ment of animals employed by the farmer in cultivating his fields. A cow and a 
jackass in the same yoke, and a horse and mule in the same harness, were to 
me novel sights. But not only are such barbarous unions common in Spain : 
they and a hundred others, equally grotesque, are sanctioned even by the prac- 
tice of classic Italy.” 

‘¢] will mention one or two facts of a different character, which, however, 
will go to illustrate still further the state of society in Mahon. No young lady 
of a respectable family ever goes out at night, and rarely during the day, unat- 
tended by either her mother, an aged servant, or a near relation. When she re- 
ceives a visit from a gentleman, if she happens to be alone, and has any regard 
for her reputation, the first thing she does, is to call in some other member of 
the family, to prevent unfair suspicions. The slightest intimacy between two 
persons of different sexes, is suspected; if they are together an hour without 
other company, it furnishes ground for confident assertion ; and a young unmar- 
ried lady, who should consent to walk out at night with a young gentleman, 
who was not her relation, would be banished from what bears the name of vir- 
tuous society. Such is the want of confidence in the virtue of females. 1 used 
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to tell the ladies of Mahon of the liberty enjoyed by their sex in America, but 
they could not comprehend it. It wasa state of society, of which they could 
conceive only as one wide-spread scene of licentiousness and guilt. As to the 
virtue of chastity in the male sex, it is what few pretend to. The majority re- 
gard it as a thing from which they are absolved, in virtue of having been born 
men. The statements in the preceding part of this paragraph, are equally ap- 
plicable to most parts of Spain and Italy.” 

Again : 

**In one of my rambles into the country, I lost my way, and came to a place 
where an old man was repairing a stone wall. I begged him to direct me. He 
replied that he was going to dinner, and would accompany me on my way to- 
wards Mahon. Arrived opposite a little stone hut, he said, ‘ There is my home; 
[am going to dine; will you dine with me?’ I declined. The old gentleman 
insisted, and I at length yielded. The table was an old bench resembling the 
moveable seats in some of the school-houses in New-England ; and the chairs 
were other benches of the same kind, only a little lower. The dinner consisted 
of a small loaf of brown bread, a bowl of vegetable soup, a bit of old sausage, 
and a little cheese, with the common red wine of the country. An old rusty 
knife and fork, neither of which had a handle, two or three broken plates, a 
tumbler and a gourd-shell, constituted the whole furniture of the table. As the 
reader may — I ate but little, but I thought the more ; and I could not but 
be deeply affected, as fancy pictured to my view the multitudes in that rocky 
and sterile island, who were accustomed to sit down to a worse dinner than even 
that before me ; whilst in my own loved and happy land, if inquest should be 
made from the northern boundaries of Maine to the southern Cape of Florida, 
and from the shores of the Atlantic to the Valley of the Mississippi, the family 
could scarcely be found, who were obliged to submit to such fare. The old 
gentleman’s family consisted only of himself and his wife. I was touched with 
their unaffected kindness, and the patriarchal simplicity of their manners. They 
did not seem to dream that the dinner to which they had invited me was not a 
dinner for a king, and they expressed a thousand regrets that I had not a better 
appetite. It is but justice to add, that my kind-hearted host positively refused 
the slightest remuneration for his hospitality.” 


“Early on the morning of the 31st of October,”’ says Mr. 
Wines, ‘‘a signal was run up the mizen of the Commodore’s to 
unmoor ship, and immediately after breakfast another signal was 
made to get under weigh.’’ The squadron was destined for Tri- 
poli, where some difficulty had occurred between the Bey and 
the American Consul, on the score of a man of the name of 
D’Ghies, accused of being an accomplice in the murder of Major 
Laing the African traveller. It seems that D’Ghies had taken 
refuge under the flag of the United States, a place of sanctuary 
among the Barbary powers, whence he was favoured with an op- 
portunity to escape, by the Consul Mr. Cox, who owed him a 
debt of gratitude for the kindness his family had shown to the 
American prisoners during the war of the Regency. Mr. Wines 
thinks that the French Consul, the Baron de Rosseau, was im- 
plicated in the affair of Major Laing, and refers to an article in 
the London Quarterly, which in our opinion is by no means 
conclusive.—Our author has the following reflections on visiting 
Tripoli : 

‘* Places distinguished as the theatres of great intellectual, moral, or military 
exertions, acquire an interest which renders them objects of strong curiosity. 
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Hence the almost universal anxiety of liberal minds to visit countries rendered 
illustrious by their achievements in letters, arts, or arms. The gratification we 
feel in beholding these places is increased, if our own friends or countrymen 
have in any way contributed to their celebrity. Such a place is the harbour of 
Tripoli to a citizen of the United States. No American who is acquainted with 
the history of his country, can behold it without vivid emotions. It was there that 
Decatur performed that daring act, which tore from the enemy the spoils that 
fortune had thrown into his hands ; an act that has entitled him to a place among 
the bravest of modern heroes. Beneath the battlements of Tripoli, Preble and 
his brave associates won for themselves a glory that will live as long as patriotism 


and gallantry find a dwelling-place on earth, or excite a sentiment of admiration 
in the human mind. 

** Yet we stopped short of the advantages, which, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, we ought to have gained over the semi-barbarous foe. General 
Eaton, accompanied by the Ex-Bashaw and his party, having traversed the desert 
which separates Egypt from the Py or of Tripoli, had already taken Derne, 
and was on the eve of commencing his march to lay siege to the capital itself, 
when peace was concluded. The reigning Bashaw had been heard to declare 
that he would sell the last article in his wardrobe but he would have a peace with 
the Americans. Under such circumstances, was it becoming the honour and dig- 
nity of our government to oo! a peace of the rome Yet this was in effect 
done by paying a ransom for the prisoners. It is a melancholy reflection that the 
greatest minds are often most sullied by envy. It is confidently asserted that this 
sentiment formed at least one of the motives that induced the naval officers to 
urge an accommodation with so much warmth. ‘Eaton was running away with 
the glory of the war.’ ” 


We cannot agree with Mr. Wines in ascribing the regrets of our 
imprisoned naval officers to the debasing influence of envy. That 
generous avarice of fame which is the characteristic of great minds 
and gallant souls, is not envy but emulation, and we neither 
blame these officers for being impatient of confinement, nor for 
repining, after all their gallant exploits, their sufferings, and pri- 
vations in a long captivity, that they, the martyrs of the war, 
should see another ‘running away with all the glory.”’ It was 
a sentiment akin to that of the young hero, who said ¢ that the 
glory of Alexander would not let him sleep;”’ and so far from 
lamenting, we hope that such will ever be the spirit of emulation 
pervading both our navy and army. 

Leaving Tripoli, of which Mr. Wines gives some good sketch- 
es, for which we have not room, the squadron came in sight of 
Sicily, which, however, they did not visit on this occasion, and 
arrived once more at Mahon on the 26th of November. From 
thence Mr. Wines again visits Gibraltar, where he remained 
two weeks, and the same period on a subsequent visit. Of this 
famous fastness he furnishes a good account, but as the subject 
is somewhat hackneyed, we shall forbear quotation. From Gi- 
braltar he again returns to Mahon, and is present during the Car- 
nival, of which he gives a lively description, accompanied by the 
following observations on the instantaneous gloom and absti- 
nence which succeed the mad-cap revelry of the last night of the 
Carnival. 


‘* Persons, reading the above details, might, without reflecting much upon 
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the subject, be led to regard such a state of things as unnatural ; but I view the 
matter in quite a different light. The human mind must and will have excite- 
ment—excitement too of a high and intense kind. In England and the United 
States, this principle finds food in elections and romances ; but in countries where 
the press is fettered, and people are scarcely permitted to think, much less to 
converse on political matters, it must look to other sources for its gratification. 
Hence the excessive, not to say unnatural, addiction to pleasures in such coun- 
tries ; and hence the proof of the uniformity of the great principles of human na- 
ture. The modes in which this uniformity of principle displays itself, may indi- 
cate states of society differing toto clo from each other. In the United States, 
for example, they involve no inconsiderable degree of mental culture; whereas 
in Spain, they are not inconsistent with the most absolute intellectual darkness.” 


Another reason might be added to the preceding, to account for 
the excessive and overwhelming avidity with which the people 
of Spain run after public sights, and participate in public amuse- 
ments. The jealous vigilance with which females are seeluded 
from private social intercourse with men, and their almost total 
abstinence from all participation in the ordinary freedoms of the 
sex in other regions, necessarily inflame the imagination, and 
give a keener zest to those occasions in which they are permitted 
to enjey a perfect freedom from the restraints under which they 
live at other times. It is then they become like the birds freed 
from their cage, and revel in the delights of new-born liberty. 
Their spirits mount to the skies; in proportion to the limited 
period of their emancipation, is the zest with which they enjoy 
it while it lasts. It is only in public that they can indulge in the 
least freedom of intercourse with strangers. Then their behaviour 

resents a striking contrast to that of the females of our country, 
whose cheerful vivacity, and innocent frankness, are displayed 
more in the social circle, and at the fire-side, than in public.—Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wines, 

“ Notwithstanding the state of society in Spain is such as to prevent young 
ladies from receiving even calls of ceremony from gentlemen in private, yet in 
company much greater freedom both of manners and conversation is allowed 
there than in the United States. Expressions which would here be stamped with 
the seal of obscenity, are there bandied about without reserve, in promiscuous 
assemblies of the highest respectability.” 

The author successively visits Algiers, Tunis, Tangier, and the 
site of Old Carthage, on the ruins of which he reads from his 
“pocket Virgil”? the account of A®neas’s first arrival and entry 


into the city. 


“On such a spot,” he says, ‘‘ages seem to be concentrated in a single mo- 
‘ment. Thoughts and images of other times, of the rise, grandeur, and decay of 
empires, with all their accompanying circumstances, crowd thick upon the mind, 
bearing it, as it were, away from itself, and bathing it in the sere visions of an- 
tiquity.” 

Me Such,” adds he, after describing the remains of this once empire city, ** such 
are the present remains of a city, which, in the days of its glory, was surrounded 
by triple walls, numbered a population of seven hundred thousand souls, and 
was no mean rival of the ‘lone mother of dead empires ;’—a city, which once 
counted among its territories the whole African coast, from the Altars of the 
Philzni to the Columns of Hercules, together with Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and 
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the Balearic Isles ;—a city, the canvass of whose vessels whitened every sea, and 
which exchanged the productions of its own ingenuity for the perfumes, the 
purple, the scarlet, the fine linen, the pearl, and the precious stones of the east, 
and the iron, tin, lead, copper, gold, and silver of the north and west ;—a city, 
in short, so extensive, that a conflagration of seventeen days, constantly raging, 
and fed by thousands who were eager to see its termination, was scarcely suffi- 
cient to consume it. It was the first time I ever stood upon the grave of a mighty 
empire, and it has lef an impression on my mind which nothing can ever ob- 
literate.” 


From Tangier the squadron returned once more to Mahon by 
the way of Gibraltar. Thence, after taking in provisions and water, 
they proceeded to the island of Majorca, where they did not 
land, but ran in far enough to obtain a tolerably good view of 
the city, hoisted their colours, and hove to. 

The author’s next visit is to Barcelona, the people of which, 
he says, ‘‘ like those of other parts of Spain, are excessively fond 
of bull-fights, balls, processions, masquerades, theatrical repre- 
sentations, and public spectacles of all kinds. ”’ 


** Madrid for bull-fights, and Barcelona for masquerades, leave all the other 
cities of Spain far behind them. ‘Bread, amusements, and executions,’ was a 
motto of one of the kings of Naples, and it is the true policy of every despot in 
existence. To enable the people to procure the bare necessaries of life, to fur- 
nish them with amusements to drown their cares and make them forget their op- 
pressions, and to multiply executions to let them know that the sword of power 
is suspended over their heads by a hair,—all this is the very quintessence of 
despotism.” 


Under all the disadvantages of such a government as theirs, 
the Spaniards still preserve many of the features of a great and 
noble nation. Mr. Wines does justice to their liberal hospitality. 


**T had letters of introduction to a number of gentlemen in Barcelona, by all 
of whom I was received and treated with the greatest politeness. They offered 
me the hospitalities of their houses, and made proffers of personal service with 
as much apparent warmth and sincerity, as if | had been an old friend. Nor 
were their services confined to mere professions. Whenever they accompanied 
me in any of my excursions, they insisted upon paying the bills, declaring that 
they might, at some future day, meet me in my own country, and that then we 
would make an adjustment of our accounts. Whatever may be the political de- 
gradation of the Spaniards, they are distinguished by a generous hospitality and 
a fascinating warmth of manners, which cannot fail to gratify and attach stran- 
gers who travel among them.” 


Leaving Barcelona, the author visits Marseilles, where the 
squadron arrived on the 20th of June. «« Marseilles,”? he ob- 
serves, “is the principal commercial port of the south of France. 
It is the residence of the Navy Agent of the United States for 
the Mediterranean.”” Mr. Wines speaks thus of the society of 
this ancient and famous city :— 

‘* The society of Marseilles is extensive and very accessible. I had no letters 
of introduction, and yet I made the acquaintance of a number of French gentle- 
men, by whom I was treated with the greatest politeness. All over the south of 
Europe, strangers find a much readier access to polite society than in the north of 


Europe or the United States. Accident frequently introduces you to gentlemen 
of the highest respectability. Such an acquaintance as this I had the good for- 
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tune to make at a bookstore, in the Abbé de Ricasoli. The purest chance in- 
troduced me to him, but I afterwards passed many a pleasant hour in his 
company. I found him a most estimable, learned and worthy man, and a mutual 
attachment was formed, which will ever be among the most pleasant recollec- 
tions of my ‘ wanderings through many lands.’ He was a native of Florence, 
but had long resided in France, and he spoke not only Italian and French, but 
also German, Spanish, and a little English. He said that, although he was al- 
be anxious to practise speaking our language, whenever opportunities occur- 
red, yet it was more important for me to have practice in Italian than for him to 
have itin English, and he would therefore never allow me to converse with him 
in any but the Italian language. When I took leave of him, he threw his arms 
around my neck and said, J/ piacere d’un bacio,* kissing me at the same time on 
each of my cheeks. This was the first time I was ever kissed by a man, but I 
afterwards became quite accustomed to it in Italy. Even a bookseller in Flo- 
rence, after I had purchased some three or four dollars’ worth of books of him, 
honoured me with two as violent smacks as any reasonable man could desire.” 


The squadron next visits Italy, the first view of which calls 
up recollections and feelings which are expressed by Mr. Wines 
with an enthusiasm approaching to hyperbole. 

His first landing in Italy is at Genoa, the city of palaces, 
churches, beggars, and nobility. Descriptions are given of some 
of these splendid erections of spiritual and temporal pride; but 
we shall pass them by, as objects calculated to blind the traveller 
to the true state of the country, and hide with their pomp and 
glare, the abject poverty and clamorous beggary which every 
where follow in the train of usurped rank and privilege. It 
would not be amiss for the traveller to recollect that for one 
splendid palace, one master-piece of art, there are a thousand ho- 
vels, tenanted by ten thousand human beings pinched by pover- 
ty and crouching in dependence, or that the great masters of 
Italian music produced those airs which delight the world, amid 
the curses and groans of an oppressed people. We earnestly wish 
our American tourists would pay less attention to the past, and 
more to the present state of the people; that they would cast 
aside the delusions thrown over their minds by a view of these 
gorgeous abuses, these splendid mischiefs, and enter into the 
hearts, the enjoyments, the wrongs and the sufferings of the great 
‘majority, instead of paying homage to the proud usurpers of the 
poor man’s pittance, the idle monopolizers of the fruits of his la- 
bours and the products of the fields. Such inquiries are in our 
humble opinion much more worthy of a free citizen of a free 
state, than laboured descriptions of palaces, churches, and ruins. 
But we shall say more on this subject after we have completed 
our notice of the varied peregrinations of our author, whose zeal 
and industry are worthy of all praise. The following is an apt 
and melancholy commentary on the splendours of Genoa, as 
sketched by Mr. Wines :— 


“ But Genoa could not resist the operation of the causes which have sapped 
the foundation of all the Italian republics ; and she whose navies once rocle in 


* « The pleasure of a kiss.” 
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triumph on every sea, and whose power was felt and feared by the most distant 
nations, is now a petty portion of the dominions of the king of Sardinia, her com- 
merce swept from the ocean, the enterprise of her citizens paralyzed, her wealth 
swallowed up ‘in the vortex of dissipation, and the spirit of liberty crushed be- 
neath an iron despotism.” 

Mr. Wines pays ‘‘a running visit”? to Pisa, Florence and Leg- 
horn, at each of which places he sojourns long enough to notice 
and describe the principal objects which attract the attention of 
ordinary travellers. There is, however, little of novelty to be 
found, where the harvest has been so often gleaned. We shall 
therefore pass over what he says of these #3 as well as Na- 
ples, without dwelling on the particulars, or indulging in extracts. 
In the descriptive way there is nothing new to be said of Italy ; 
but the philosopher, the moralist, the philanthropist, and the 
lover of rational liberty, might here, if they chose, find ample 
food for reflection, regret and indignation. They would behold 
a country capable of producing in the greatest plenty all the re- 
quisites for supplying the wants of its people; a country blessed 
with the richest soil, the most delicious climate ; favoured by the 
gentlest airs, and warmed by the most genial suns: a country 
once the mistress of the world, and still the mistress of the arts ; 
renowned in ancient times as the subjugator of nations, and in 
modern as the restorer of learning—they would behold this once, 
aye twice, thrice, glorious land, degraded into a province of the 
Barbarians she formerly subdued ; a nation without a soul ; a peo- 
ple without spirit to free themselves, much less to conquer others. 
They would ask what brought them from the heights to the 
depths, and the answer would be, the loss of liberty, and the 
spirit necessary to acquire it again. 

The author next pays a visit to the celebrated island of Malta, 
of which he gives a passing sketch. Here he meets with the 
Rey. Messrs. Temple and Goodel, members of the mission es- 
tablished at this island, ‘‘ chiefly,” he says, ‘to print Bibles, 
tracts, and other books for the use of the missions in the east, but 
more especially those of Greece and Asia Minor. In this respect 
it has undoubtedly been very useful, and its friends have no rea- 
son to complain; but I question whether it is as useful in Malta, 
as it would be in some other places.”” On this passage we will 
merely observe, that we are inclined to doubt its usefulness al- 
together, having been assured by a gentleman who passed some 
time in Smyrna, a few years ago, that he could have purchased 
hundreds of Greek testaments at the stalls in that city, which 
cost about six shillings sterling to the Missionary Society, at a 
piaster each, which is somewhere about eighteen or twenty cents 
we believe. A vast portion of the Greek population of Asia Mi- 
nor and the Archipelago cannot read, and the whole is divided 
into Greek and Latin catholics, the discipline of whose churches 
forbids their reading the scriptures. It is, therefore, little to be 
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wondered at, that those who cannot read, and are forbidden to 
read if they could, should be willing to sell for a piaster a book 
which cost six times the sum. But we do wonder that well 
meaning people give their money for such a purpose, when there 
are objects of quite equal importance to the welfare of our own 
country, to which it might be applied with certain benefit. It 
is a curious fact, as stated by Mr. Wines, that there was but 
one Knight of Malta resident on the island, at the time he was 
there. This once renowned order of church militant Christians, 
the bulwark of Christendom, the defender and the disgrace of re- 
ligion, will in a Jittle while, in all probability, have no represen- 
tatives upon the face of the earth. From Malta the squadron 
proceeded to the enchanted land of Greece, along the coast of 
which they sailed, until they came to the narrow passage between 
the main land and the island of Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, sa- 
cred to the Goddess of Love and Beauty. It was evening, and 
the author describes it thus glowingly :-— 


** The approach of evening was indescribably beautiful. ‘The glowing splen- 
dours of day seemed to melt imperceptibly into the milder radiance of night, 
and when the last traces of twilight had disappeared from the west, the sky, un- 
obscured by the lightest cloud, was so pure that the very stars appeared to be parts 
of the same shining vault, differing from the rest only in their superior brilliancy. 
About ten o’clock, the full moon shot up from behind the rugged cliffs of Cerigo, 
so soft, so tranquil, so lovely, and so pure, that a lively imagination might have 
fancied it beheld the Goddess of Beauty rising from the ocean-foam, and advanc- 
ing to take possession of the island, destined to be for ever associated with her 
name.” 


His classical enthusiasm now transports him to the highest 
pages in the history of the brightest race that ever adorned the 
world, and he forgets for a moment the darkness and degrada- 
tion which present too woful a contrast to their past glories. 


“We filled away again between nine and ten o’clock, with a fresh breeze 
dead aft, and before sunset the last of the Cyclades was astern of us, while far 
ahead could be seen, dimly breaking through the distance, the outlines of ‘ Scio’s 
rocky Isle.’ All the islands composing the group of the Cyclades, are rugged 
and rocky in the extreme; but the sight of them awakened a thousand beauti- 
ful recollections. Not to enumerate other islands less distinguished, Naxos and 
Delos are names which fill the mind of the scholar, even in the retirement of his 
own closet, with enthusiasm. How then must the imagination kindle and blaze, 
and the soul be touched and warmed, as the strained eye catches the first glimpse 
of these classic isles, —the birth-places and the abodes of the Gods of Pleasure 
and of Poetry ! What images of gladness, gaiety, and beauty crowd upon the 
mind! You almost fancy that you see the gay procession of people, assembled 
from all parts of Greece, to celebrate the birth of Apollo and Diana, and listen 
to the songs and shouts with which they make the air reverberate. But a nearer 
approach dissolves the illusion. The temple of the Poet-God, which once reared 
its proud columns of Parian marble on the shores of Delos, has disappeared ; the 
city, with its superb edifices, its elegant porticoes, and its forest of columns, has 
shared the same fate ; and the Daughter of Latona no longer leads the vernal 
dance with her wood nymphs on the Cynthian cliffs.” 


They arrive at Smyrna: 


**It was on Monday morning, the 2d of May, that, in company with several 
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other officers, I first set foot on the shores of Asia, and in a city which contend- 
ed more strenuously than either of the other six for the honour of having given 
birth to the Father of poetry and the Prince of poets. What a crowd of beau- 
tiful and mournful reminiscences does it awaken in the mind, to land for the first 
time upon the coast of Asia Minor ;—a coast once peopled by the haughty Tro- 
jan, the luxurious Lydian, and the ingenious, cultivated, ethereal Greek ; the 

irth-place of many of the most exalted geniuses that have ever appeared to 
shine on the pathway of the vulgar herd of men; adorned with cities and mo- 
numents, at once the perfection of taste and the triumph of art; the theatre of 
apostolic labours and apostolic success ; but now utterly changed in the elements 
of society, and in those physical appearances which depend upon the hand of 
man; presenting, instead of regions enlivened by a dense population and smil- 
ing beneath the hand of cultivation, immense tracts of territory, characterized by 
cheerless sterility, and as destitute of inhabitants as the site of Babylon; sprin- 
kled, not with marble cities adorned by taste and genius, but with filthy, mud- 
hut villages; and peopled by a race of men, possessing indeed some sterling 
qualities, but still ignorant, bigoted, haughty, and vindictive, and not less sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world in their sympathies, than by the peculiar dog- 
mas of their religion.” 


In company with two others, Mr. Wines makes an excursion 
to the city of Sardis, in Asia Minor, in the course of which he 
is flea-bitten in a most exemplary manner at a Turkish Khan or 
Caravan-Serai, concerning which he lets out the following secret: 


** The Caravan-Serai was originally a purely charitable establishment, enjoined 
by an express command of Mohammed, to facilitate the travels of pilgrims to 
and from the city of Mecca. Lodgings only were furnished, and the proprietors 
neither expected nor received any compensation, other than the benedictions 
and prayers of the devotees who honoured them with their company, the ap- 
probation of the Prophet, and the smiles of Allah. In process of time, gratuities 
were offered and accepted. These came at length to be a matter of course, and 
at present, though no demand is made, and the traveller is left to pay according 
to his own sense of propriety, the keeper of a Khan in Turkey expects his re- 
ward as much as an inn-keeper in Christian Europe.” 


Thus does time, by degrees, wrest from its original intention 
the bequests of benevolent persons, and poison the pure foun- 
tains of charity, all over the world! 

They visit the ruins of the city of Sardis, once the splendid 
capital of the richest of all the monarchs of Asia Minor. 

“* We set off from Achmet’s cafénet about eight o’clock, and a little before 
ten, crossed the golden-sanded Pactolus, and found ourselves among the ruins 
of a city, once the glory of Asia Minor, and the seat of riches, luxury, refinement, 
and power—a city, whose annals, extending through a long succession of ages, 
from their diversity, splendour, and importance, impart to the spot on which it 
stood, an interest such as belongs to few others on the globe. The names of 
Halyattes, Crasus, Cyrus, Xerxes, Alexander, Seleucus, Antiochus, Adrian, An- 
tonine, and numerous others, whose histories are interwoven with that of Sardis, 
give rise to associations, rich, various, and absorbing.” 

Behold the reverse of this picture; the contrast between the 
past and the present, between the delusions of the imagination 
and the rough truths of reality! Our author thus concludes his 
notice of Sardis :— 


‘* Near the site of the ancient city there is a little village of wretched huts, and 
these, with a few Turkomans’ tents pitched on the banks of the Pactolus, were 
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the only visible representative of the life and bustle and eager activity of the Ly- 
dian Capital and the seat of an Eactern Satrap.” 

Such is the character of antiquity ; it exists but in the fancy, and 
the remembrance of the glories of Croesus, Cyrus, Alexander, 
and Antiochus, is put to flight by a squadron of fleas, dividing 
the empire of a few wretched huts with a few barbarians. 

The 25th of May the squadron left Smyrna, and on the even- 
ing of the following day entered the Doria passage between Ne- 
gropont and Andros, Here the author is again carried back to 
the days of Grecian glory, and he gives vent to his feelings on 
entering the Argolic Gulf, He visits Argos, and finds, that like 
almost every ancient city of this part of the world, its glories 
consist in its fabulous history and its ruins. He thus concludes 
his notices of these :— 

** Argos at present is a place of few attractions. Most of its houses are stone 
huts, and many of them without floors. They are put together with mud, and 
have a mean and comfortless appearance.” 

In the course of his voyage, Mr. Wines visits most of the cele- 
brated scenes and cities of classic renown, not forgetting Athens, 
the queen of them all, of which he gives a most glowing sketch, 
tinctured somewhat, we suspect, with the colour of his imagi- 
nation. But we have not space to follow him, having already 
given specimens of his work, from which the reader may judge 
of its merits, Our remaining pages will be principally occupied 
in a cursory examination of the supposed defects in the organiza- 
tion of our navy, the remedies proposed by Mr. Wines, and a 
few reflections to which his work has given rise in our mind. 
We cannot forbear from quoting the conclusion of the book. It 
does honour to the patriotic, as well as humane feelings of the 
author. 

** An absence of two years and a half, and a visit to some of the most interest- 
ing portions of the globe, have been far from weaning me from the land of my 
nativity. The more I have seen of foreign countries, the more I have liked my 
own ;—its government, its laws, its institutions, and the spirit of its inhabitants. 
My soul has been sickened at sight of the oppression, ignorance, abjectness, and 
vice, which I have seen to be every where the result of arbitrary rule. I contrast 
with these the equal rights, the general intelligence, the independent spirit, and 
the comparative virtue of my countrymen, and I am proud of the name of Ameri- 
can. But it does not become us to boast : true greatness never plays the part of 
the b docio. If the people under the desputic governments of Europe are 


less intelligent and happy than we, it is their misfortune—not their fault ;—and 
they are more deserving of our pity than our scorn.” 


After doing ample justice to the great cleanliness, and excellent 
order in which our ships are kept, the indefatigable training of 
their crews to a practical knowledge of their duty, the strict sub- 
ordination of rank, and the ready obedience paid by inferior offi- 
cers to the orders of their superiors, which he acknowledges are 
all points of ‘vital importance,’’ and in which ‘scarcely any 
thing is to be desired,’’ Mr. Wines takes occasion to add—“ The 
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defects of the present system are such that I cannot hesitate to 
give it as my present opinion—and this opinion is fortified by 
those of gentlemen better qualified than myself to judge in this 
matter—that the condition of the service demands an entire re- 
organization of the navy.’’ He then proceeds to point out the 
items of reform necessary, which are—the establishment of a grade 
of admirals; a naval academy; an alteration in the pay and rank 
of some officers; in the modes of discipline; and in the domestic 
economy of the ships. Mr. Wines sums up his arguments in fa- 
vour of creating a grade of admirals as follows :— 


‘* A large majority of our naval officers with whom I am acquainted, and who 
are certainly better qualified than any others to judge of the expediency of es- 
tablishing an Admiralty, are decidedly in favour of it. It would place our navy 
in point of rank on an equality with the navies of foreign countries; and why 
should it be inferior in this respect? It might, and, in my opinion, would be ex- 
pedient to establish the grades of Admiral and Rear Admiral merely for the sake 
of etiquette ; but other and higher considerations demand it. Every body knows 
that military command goes entirely by rank. No officer in our navy, as it is at 
present organized, could ever take command of a combined fleet. In such a case, 
an Austrian or Dutch Admiral would take precedence of our most gallant and 
experienced captains.” 

We donot think these arguments altogether conclusive, although 
we are inclined to agree with the author in the propriety of the 
measure he recommends. The commander of an American squa- 
dron, we presume, whatever may be his rank, will always re- 
ceive the attentions and respect due to his station, and the charac- 
ter of the service to which he belongs; and if these are refused, 
a proper regard to the honour of his flag and his country, requires 
that he should decline all intercourse with those who withhold 
it. The character of the navy of the United States is in itself a 
sufficient guaranty, that it will not wantonly be insulted, and we 
believe there is no danger that this will happen any where. If, 
however, the presence of an admiral is necessary to ensure this 
courtesy on the part of others, it seems to follow as a thing of 
course, that all our squadrons should be commanded by one of 
that rank, which would either keep three or four admirals at sea 
all their lives, or occasion their multiplication to a great extent. 
With regard to the argument, that as our navy is at present con- 
stituted, no American naval officer could take the command of a 
combined fleet, it applies to a contingency not likely soon to hap- 
pen ; and the probability is that when it does, the question of com- 
mand will be settled by a previous understanding of the respect- 
ive governments concerned. In such cases we believe the usages 
of no nation entitle an officer of any particular one to take the 
command of a combined fleet, on the score of date of commission 
or superior rank. If they did, it would always be in the power 
of one or the other to create a rank for this express purpose. 

The present king of England, when duke of Clarence and 
Lord High Admiral, might by this rule have claimed to take the 
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command of the combined fleets of all the nations of Europe 
ss whom no such rank is established. Our government m 
therefore be called upon, according to the argument of Mr. Wines, 
to create a Lord High Admiral, in order to compete with Eng- 
land for the command of a combined squadron. To carry out the 
theory to its consequences, the system of ranks should be extend- 
ed, so that we might have a certain supply of princes, dukes, 
lords, &c., in order that we may dispute points of precedence 
with propriety and dignity, in all parts of the known world. 

It appears to us that the strongest grounds for the creation of 
admirals in our navy are, first, that it would gratify a class of 
men to whom the nation is deeply indebted, and who deserve 
that every reasonable wish should be gratified; secondly, that 
corresponding grades are established in the army. As at present 
constituted, both are nearly on a par in point of numbers, and 
none will presume to assert that precedence can be claimed by 
the army, on account of superior pore or superior services. 
Both have gathered their share of laurels, and each should be 
allowed to repose under their shade with like dignity. As to 
any additional expense, that would be so small, as to be unwor- 
thy of consideration, provided the measure be called for by rea- 
sons of justice or policy ; and as to the idle clamour about aris- 
tocracy, let it be remembered that gradations of rank, and habits 
of inflexible command, as well as unlimited obedience, are as 
essential to the existence of the naval and military systems, as 
they are degrading and mischievous in that of civil society. 

The next item of our author’s system of reform, is the estab- 
lishment of a naval academy, on a plan similar to that of West 
Point. This is a subject on which much may be said on both 
sides, unless wé mistake in our view of the matter. If an aca- 
demy is to be established to educate philosophers and scholars, 
we doubt its expediency ; if simply to enable young gentlemen 
to qualify themselves’ for being more useful in their profession, 
we believe it may be called for by sufficient reasons of policy 
and utility. We reverence learning and all who possess it; but 
we do not think it so essential in professions which require habits 
of enterprise and the capacity to endure hardships and exposures 
of every kind. The retirement, abstraction, and repose, essen- 
tial to the successful pursuit of learning, are, it will be perceived, 
incompatible with the acquirement of those habits without which 
no’ man ean distinguish himself in a naval or military career. It 
is’ only persons of very extraordinary genius, that have ever 
been found to excel in war and literature at the same time. We 
recollect but one very distinguished exception in ancient history. 
The art and the practice of war are'as dissimilar to the pursuits 
of literature as day and: night, and the experience of ages has de- 
monstrated that they cannot long exist together. Perpetual war’ 
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is the parent of barbarism. It interrupts the quiet pursuits of 
agriculture and the arts, and by its furious excitements causes 
mankind to become insensible to the purer and gentler delights 
of learning. 

Mr. Wines observes, that ‘‘ the difficulty of training the mind 
to habits of systematic thinking and philosophic reasoning on 
board a man of war, furnishes one of the strongest arguments that 
can be urged in favour of the establishment of a naval academy.” 
He thinks our young officers should become mathematicians ; that 
they should be well read in history and the law of nations; that 
they should understand and speak the modern languages, and, 
in short, taking all together the requisites- he deems essential to 
the character of a sailor, it strikes us that their acquisition would 
take up such a length of time that there would be little left for 
the attainment of what after all is the most vitally important to 
the government which employs, and the nation which reposes 
on his skill and gallantry, to wit, a practical knowledge of his 
profession, and the habits necessary to make that knowledge effi- 
cient. 

Neither the army nor the navy was instituted for the educa- 


‘tion of profound scholars, deep-thinking philosophers, many- 


tongued linguists, or adepts in the mysteries of national jurispru- 
dence. We question whether Decatur, Perry, Porter, or Mac- 
donough were good at mooting points of philosophy, calculating 
eclipses, or speaking unknown tongues. They, however, knew 
how to fight. Sir Isaac Newton was a great mathematician, Ba- 
con a great philosopher, and we have heard there is a learned 
man at Bologna who can converse in thirty or perhaps it may 
be fifty different languages. But we doubt whether either of 
those could have taken an English frigate, or destroyed an Eng- 
lish fleet. We confess, very frankly, we have a much greater 
admiration for the gallant seaman who knows how to gain vic- 
tories, than for one who is capital at calculating an ‘infinite 
series’’ of defeats. We would therefore lay it down as an incon- 
trovertible axiom, that in the education of a naval or military 
man, the body should never be sacrificed to the mind: the ae- 
quirement of knowledge and accomplishments, not absolutely es- 
sential to his profession, should never take precedence, or inter- 
fere with those that are. In one word, we think that early habits 
of hardihood, the capacity to endure fatigue, exposure, all the 
vicissitudes of naval and military life, and the opportunities for 
practical experience in his profession, are of much more conse- 
quence than the embellishments of scholarship. 

Let us see how this applies to a naval academy, and the course 
of education recommended by Mr. Wines. 


** Young midshipmen,” he says, “are generally received on board our vessels 
of war, at an age when neither the intellectual nor moral character can possibly 
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have been formed, and without any examination to ascertain their capacities or 
acquirements. They are immediately put upon the active duties of their pro- 
fession, and three of the five years that precede their examination must be spent 
at sea. I appeal to any one who knows what a man of war is, if the bustle, the 
excitement, the novelties, and the evil examples into the midst of which they 
are thrown, are favourable to the improvement of the mind or the heart.” 

Young gentlemen, we imagine, are not specially sent to sea to 
improve either the mind or the heart, but to acquire a practical 
knowledge of the duties of their profession, and the habits ne- 
cessary to perform them. Philosophers are too apt to suppose 
that every profession in life ought to be a school of philosophy ; 
moralists seem to think nothing should be taught in them but 
morality ; while the intensely religious are not satisfied unless 
they are exclusively devoted to pious abstractions. If the first 
had their way, there would be nothing but philosophy in the 
world; if the second, nothing but morals; if the third, nothing 
but religion. But we must take the world as it was, is, and ever 
will be, we imagine. Constituted as it is, with all its vices, wants, 
and vanities, there must be men to fight as well as reason ; there 
must be other things attended to than those which appertain to 
two or three learned professions ; and the mode and the means 
of acquiring the knowledge and habits necessary to supplying 
the wants, or gratifying the vanities of mankind—acquiring 
experience in differen‘ avocations, vindicating national rights, 
and defending nationa! honour, are and must be distinct from 
the pursuits of the philosopher, the moralist, or the professor of 
religion. The education and the habits of a sailor are neces- 
aly and essentially different from those of a clergyman or a 
scholar. 

If a naval academy is established, adopting a system of edu- 
cation for midshipmen, which precludes them from an early and 
thorough acquaintance with the practical duties of their profes- 
sion, and generates habits of repose and contemplation, at war 
with the brisk vivacity and active hardihood so necessary to an 
officer, we have no hesitation in saying, in our opinion it will be 
worse than useless. The system we have seen most generally 
recommended, we think must and will produce this effect, because 
it leaves no sufficient intervals and opportunities for the acquisi- 
tion of practical professional knowledge. It will be recollected 
that this practical knowledge can be acquired no where but at 
sea. A cadet at West Point is differently circumstanced. He 
can combine almost at the same moment, the acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge, and military accomplishments, with the exer- 
cises of military tactics. He steps from the lecture room to the 
parade ; practices gunnery, goes through his manual, and for some 
months in the year lives the life of a soldier in the ‘ tented 
field.”’ 

But the naval officer must go to sea to master his profession. 
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The lecture room, or the college green, wont do. He must 
launch into the pathless ocean, breast the storm, hand, reef, and 
steer in the whirlwind, and learn to manage a ship where alone 
it can be learnt, on board a ship at sea. How is he to do this 
at the naval academy, if he is to go through a course which will 
oesapy quite as much time as that of a regular university? Un- 
less he enters a child, he will come out a man, and be obliged 
to begin his education as a sailor, where he should have finished 
it. ill his mathematics teach him the difference betwixt lar- 
board and starboard? Will his morals, which by the way are 
not always improved at colleges and academies—will his morals 
enable him to manage his vessel in a gale, or his ‘ habits of sys- 
tematie thinking and philosophical reasoning” instruct him how 
to lay his ship along side an enemy, and make the foe strike 
his flag? Let us not be understood to say that all these, and 
especially mathematics, are not desirable, and some of them es- 
sential to a certain extent: all we mean to say is, that in consti- 
tuting a naval academy, the opportunities of gaining an early and 
consummate practical experience in the duties of aseaman, should 
not be sacrificed to the attainment of any other object whatever. 
We want brave, hardy, enterprising sailors in our navy, and not 
literati and philosophers; nor men who pretend to literature and 
philosophy. These are the embellishments—the carved and gild- 
ed work of the ship’s head, not the cannon that spouts the thun- 
der. They are the ornaments, indeed, but not the essentials of 
the man and the sailor. So far as they can be attained without 
sacrificing these essentials, we pay them our willing homage— 
not one jot further. 

It is not, however, our design to discourage the establishment 
of a naval academy. Properly constituted, it may do much good. 
But after all, we doubt whether on the whole it be certain that it 
will. We are no warm friends to increasing the dependence of 
our citizens upon the government, even though it be a govern- 
ment of their own choice. We believe that personal indepen- 
dence is quite as important to the preservation of the national 
character, as is political independence. We have sufficient experi- 
ence to know, that whatever may be the name, the form, or the 
nature of a government, at the moment of acquiring the right, 
or the power of legislating for the private pursuits of men, and 
the patronage of educating their children at the public expense, 
it becomes a latent despotism, an absolute power in disguise. 
Taking Mr. Wines’ own statement, it appears quite certain that 
if a young midshipman has been to pon all before he enters 
the navy, he has afterwards sufficient opportunities for acquiring 
the knowledge and accomplishments of a gentleman and an offi- 
cer. We know of more than one, of many, who have done so. 
Mr. Wines gives them two out of the five years, necessary by 
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the regulations of the service to qualify themselves for examina- 
tion, which they may if they please devote to completing their 
education. What but their own neglect can prevent their doing 
so? If they are thus inclined, they will make use of this period 
to supply any deficiencies; and if they are not, we much doubt 
whether there be any catholicon in a naval academy, that can 
convert an idle rogue into a philosopher or scholar. We may be 
answered, that if they do not study at the academy, they should 
be dismissed the service. Thus should we in all probability lose 
some of the very lads destined in future time to conquer glori- 
ously or die gloriously for their country ; for it cannot be denied, 
that many of the brightest heroes, the most illustrious warriors 
of ancient and modern times, made no great figure at the acade- 
my; at least history says nothing in commemoration thereof. 
We think on the whole, that scholarship is made rather too much 
of the sine gua non in the ordinary occupations and pursuits of 
life at the present day. So far from agreeing with Pope, “ that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’’ we are wonderfully tempted 
| and incited to affirm, that a little learning is a most excellent 





thing, while a heavy load of it is very apt to disqualify a man 
for all practical usefulness. The habits necessary to the acquisi- 
tion of profound learning, are in a great degree incompatible with 
the active pursuits of life. The closet is not the place to acquire 
a knowledge of men and of the world they inhabit. For these 
heresies we beg pardon of all those who believe the contrary. 

Mr. Wines, in illustration of the necessity of a naval academy, 
observes :— 


**I have often been mortified beyond measure by exemplifications of this de- 
ficiency. An officer meets with an intelligent foreigner, who commences by in- 
terrogating him—‘ Do you speak French ?’—‘ No.’—‘ Do you speak Italian” 
—* No.’—‘ Spanish ”—*No.’—He may add perhaps one or two languages 
more, in relation to which he receives the same answer, and here the conversa- 
tion is usually dropped. While the Constellation was lying at anchor off Napoli 
di Romania, I was at Argos in company with Dr. » who conversed only 
through an interpreter. A Greek who happened to be present, observing this, 
whispered in an English surgeon’s ear to know if we had no schools for lan- 

ges in America? On being answered in the affirmative, he rejoined, ‘ Why, 

ow isthat? Here’s a doctor, and he can’t speak Italian!’ This is one instance 

of a species of surprise that I have found more common than I could wish the 
occasion of it were.” 











Now we think this mortification entirely unnecessary. No 
man is considered ignorant except by the ignorant, because he 
cannot speak a foreign language; nor is it incumbent on a doctor 
that he should be master of French, Spanish, and Italian. He 
may employ his time to better purpose in the study of his pro- 
fession; and be a skilful practitioner and ripe scholar notwith- 
standing “he can’t speak Italian.’”’ We should certainly not 
think the less of a Frenchman, a Spaniard, or Italian, for not 
speaking English, and are of opinion that our language is quite 
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as much worth learning as either of the others. The acquisition 
of languages is an elegant but not indispensable accomplishment. 
If our officers feel the want of a knowledge of French, Span- 
ish, or Italian, they have leisure and opportunities to acquire 
either or all of them without taxing the government for the pur- 
pose. In all probability, one half the time of our young officers 
is passed on shore, either on furlough, on half pay, or at stations 
where their duties are such as to allow them ample opportunities 
for supplying the defects of their education, with very little ad- 
ditional expense, and at no other sacrifice than of the hours de- 
voted to pleasure, perhaps dissipation. 

Our author next suggests that ‘some alterations are advisable 
in the pay and rank of some of the officers. The pay of mid- 
shipmen, for example, is in my estimation exceedingly deficient. 
What are twenty dollars a month to enable an officer to clothe 
himself as he ought, and make a decent appearance in foreign 
society ?”? We should say amply sufficient for a reasonable man, 
and too much for a boy; more than nine tenths of the respecta- 
ble gentlemen of the United States require or consume in dress. 
Our young officers are not sent abroad to play the dandy and 
figure in drawing rooms, but to acquire a knowledge of their pro- 
fession ; not to swagger on shore, but to do their duty on board ; 
not to vie in gorgeous finery with men of wealth, but to exhibit 
examples of manly simplicity, and sober self-denial. A young 
midshipman is far more honourably distinguished by these, than 
by a dandy coat or glittering epaulette, even among the ladies, 
who, if we do not mistake, would at any time give a preference 
to a gallant youth who had distinguished himself in a threadbare 

arment, over one who had nothing to recommend him but his 

ress. If his sword has done good service, it is of little conse- 
quence whether it has a gilded scabbard, and a gold lace belt, 
or whether the man who wears it has the glory of employing a 
fashionable tailor. We cannot but believe it highly injurious to 
the character and usefulness of the young lads of the navy, to 
put it into their heads that they ought, as a matter of course, to 
be supplied by the government with the means of extravagant 
and unnecessary expenditure. Notwithstanding what Mr. Wines 
says on this subject, we see midshipmen boarding at the most ex- 
pensive houses, partaking like others of expensive amusements, 
and for aught we know denying themselves no youthful gratifica- 
tion, becoming or unbecoming in their years. This would seem 
to indicate that their means are not very much circumscribed. 
When in actual service, officers are subjected to little expense 
except in dress, and there occurs to us no special reason why they 
should not, when on shore, practice that economy which every 
other class of men adopt, except the thriftless prodigals, who sa- 
crifice character, health, and happiness, to senseless vanity, or an 
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unbridled love of pleasure.—If instead of lounging at the doors 
of hotels, and wasting their time on shore, in idleness, or in pur- 
suits worse than idleness, as too many do, our young officers 
were to retire into the country, or seek some quiet village, where, 
out of the reach of temptation, they might pursue their studies, 
and supply the defects of early education, they would find their 
pay adequate to all their purposes. In our view, the details of 
Mr. Wines concerning the occupations and amusements of a por- 
tion of these young gentlemen at Mahon, furnish ample reasons 
to withhold from them the means of more expensive gratifications. 
He thinks that increasing their pay would be a good mode of 
checking their indulgences ; but we never had occasion to observe, 
in the course of our experience, that abstinence grew out of plen- 
ty. We would allow to every officer of every grade sufficient 
for his comfortable maintenance, but we would not pamper his 
love of pleasure or indulgence. Honour, rank, reputation, patri- 
otism, ought to be the motives and the rewards of valour; not 
money. The youth who applies for a commission in the navy 
of the United States, as he would apply for any common office, 
for the sake of his mere wages, ought not to be gratified. A high- 
er and a nobler impulse must animate him, or he will never en- 
title himself to the gratitude of his country and the notice of pos- 
terity. 

The duties and the compensation of chaplains and schoolmas- 
ters in the navy, are next the subject of discussion and animad- 
version on the part of Mr. Wines. He thinks, and in our opinion 
justly, that the disparity in the pay of a chaplain, when stationed 
at a navy yard, and when on duty at sea, is an absurd and mise- 
rable expedient of economy. If there is any difference, one would 
think it ought to be in favour of the latter, since the duties are 
equal, and the sacrifices and privations of a clergyman are un- 
questionably greatly increased at sea. We also agree with Mr. 
Wines in the opinion, that if chaplains are appointed at all, they 
should be men worthy of their calling, and qualified to be useful 
in their vocation—not fanatics, or enthusiasts, or bigots, who 
would convert a ship of war into a conventicle; but rational, re- 
flecting, moderate men, who would never interfere with the re- 
gulations or economy of the service, nor attempt to convert sailors 
into saints. There cannot be a spiritual and a temporal head on 
board the same ship. The union of church and state is imprac- 
ticable in the navy. A chaplain should know his duties and obli- 
gations, but above all he should know his place. 

Mr. Wines thinks, 


** The duties of a schoolmaster ought to be specific, and the hours for school 
regulated upon a settled plan, which should be made common throughout all 
the ships in the navy. He should have at least authority enough over his pupils 
to control their intellectual pursuits, and should be required to make, at stated 
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periods, minute reports to the secretary of the navy, of the conduct, studies, pro- 
gress, and application of each midshipman under him.” 

However desirable such an arrangement may be, it is probably 
impracticable. A man of war is a perfect despotism. There can 
be but one master on board, and that is the captain. The entire 
control of the intellectual pursuits of his pupils by the school- 
master ; the setting apart certain hours every day for the purpose 
of giving lessons; and the authority ‘‘to make reports at stated 
periods to the secretary of the navy, of the conduct, studies, pro- 
gress, and application of each midshipman under him,” consti- 
tute rather too much of an imperium in imperio, to be compa- 
tible with the indispensable authority of the commander. It might, 
and certainly would continually happen, that an officer would be 
called away to other duties, by the thousand accidents of a sea 
life, during the period set apart for attending the schoolmaster, 
to whom he must of course render an excuse. The master would 
thus be placed in a situation to decide on the propriety and ne- 
cessity of his absence ; in other words, of the conduct of the cap- 
tain, or the officer who prevented his attendance at school, by 
employing him otherwise. Besides, it is to be recollected that 
the pupils are officers exercising command over the men of the 
ship, and all who know what sailors are, will readily conceive 
that the strict discipline and authority of a schoolmaster would 
inevitably lower the officers in the estimation of honest Jack, 
who has little reverence for law or learning. 

Mr. Wines thinks that some punishment other than flogging 
should be devised for ordinary offences. This is a favourite doc- 
trine of philanthropists, but we doubt whether any other could 
be devised so effectual and more humane. The sense of shame 
is not very rife in the bosom of a tar, and a lecture would, in 
all probability, be thrown away upon him. To stop his grog 
would be ten times more cruel than a flogging: to resort to im- 
prisonment as a substitute, would deprive the ship of the ser- 
vices of too many of the men at all times. It is well known 
that the abolishing this species of corporeal punishment in our 
army, has had a most mischievous effect on the discipline of 
the service. There is a class of men in this world, whose bo- 
soms are impenetrable, and whose backs are alone susceptible. 
To appeal to the sense of shame, or the sense of duty, where 
neither exists, is a hopeless task; crimes would for ever go un- 
punished were we to rely on such checks as these. The limit- 
ations proposed by Mr: Wines may be necessary, or at least 
salutary ; but we are unalterably convinced that there is no way 
of preserving strict discipline among these wild varlets, except 
by the aid of the colt and the cat, administered with all the mo- 
deration and forbearance compatible with the attainment of the 
object; to wit, the punishment of an actual offerice, and the pre- 
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vention of the like in future. He also thinks that the practice 
of drinking grog might be abolished among sailors, by proper 
exhortations to that effect. We should as soon expect them to 
give up chewing tobacco. The next step would be to make lands- 
men of them ; for grog and tobacco are as much constituent parts 
of a sailor, as the kelson and stern post are of a ship, and neither 
one nor the other, in our opinion, could exist without them. 

In sober truth, it seems to us that all or nearly all these plans 
and projects for bettering sailors, tend in a great measure to 
destroy their individuality of character—to make them sailors 
no more. You cannot prevent or control the effects of certain 
modes of life and certain occupations. The man-of-war’s-man 
who has no home, and few if any domestic attachments of last- 
ing influence, who is three-fourths, aye, nine-tenths of his time 
ploughing the ocean, coping with the elements, battling with the 
storm, whose very usefulness, value, essence, consist in that 
hardihood and uncalculating daring which neither estimates nor 
fears consequences—Ae cannot be expected to be pradent, sober, 
staid, and immaculate like your landsman, who lives only for the 
purpose of heaping up wealth or providing for his family. Make 
the sailor like him, and you will no longer have sailors. You 
will destroy their very essence, and convert them into the ordi- 
nary race of men who stay at home, make and save money, cal- 
culate the chances of life and death, the whys and the where- 
fores, marry, rear families, die of a good old age, and figure in a 
complimentary epitaph. These are worthy and useful people in 
their generation, but they are not sailors; and without sailors 
what would become of our commerce, or the navy by which it 
is protected ? 

Let us take the good with the bad. We cannot have all good 
in this world ; and for our part, we cannot sometimes resist the 
impression that a sailor who drinks a little grog, chews a little 
or even a great deal of tobacco, enjoys a frolic, adores a spree, 
meets the storm without flinching, fights without fear, dies like 
a hero, and shares his last shirt and his last shilling with a mess- 
mate, is, as times go, not a whit worse than a majority of his fel- 
low creatures, take them by and large. ‘‘ A sailor your honour,”’ 
to adapt to our present purpose a passage in the writings of a 
clergyman, ‘¢a sailor your honour may pray as sincerely as a par- 
son, though mayhap he is not quite so well paid for it.” 

On the whole, we yield every respect to the suggestions of 
Mr. Wines; we are sure they proceed from a most sincere and 
disinterested wish to serve the best interests of our gallant and 
immortal little navy, the pride of our country and the admiration 
of the world, wherever the star-splanged banner is seen waving 
in the breeze. He writes like a man of talents, a man of feeling, 
and a man of principle; and his recommendations are entitled 
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to due consideration. But we differ with him on many points, 
for reasons which we have merely touched, because our limits 
would not admit of an elaborate argument on the several points. 
Of vessels, which, like the ships of war of the United States, are 
visited and admired wherever they go, which are considered 
models for emulation and imitation; and of officers and sailors, 
who have filled the world with the mere beginnings of a series 
of exploits, the consummation of which can hardly be realized 
from the past—of such ships, such officers, and such men, it can- 
not be justly said that they stand in need of much reform. We 
like them hugely as they are, we wish them well wherever they 
go, and would say to all who wish them better, that it is much 
easier to mar than mend them. 

We have been so copious in our extracts, that the intelligent 
reader is by this time able to form his own judgment of the very 
clever work under consideration. One of its most marked cha- 
racteristies is an enthusiastic admiration of those ruined edifices 
of ancient glory, Italy and Greece, highly becoming in a scholar 
and gentleman. He riots in the recollection of their former ex- 
ploits in arms, and their triumphs in literature and the arts; he 
identifies himself with long past ages, and forgets the present de- 
cay and downfal of these venerable structures in his contempla- 
tion of their once consummate grandeur. His first impressions 
of foreign countries are derived from his imagination, which 
carries him back to distant ages, and for a while banishes the 
present from his view. His experience, however, almost inva- 
riably corrects those delightful illusions, and brings him to the 
contemplation of things as they really are. Perhaps one of the 
greatest delusions we of the new world labour under, is an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the superiority of the old world, derived 
from this habit of estimating it by its past triumphs, rather than 
its present state. Renowned in history, embellished with per- 
feet works of art, to which even ruin and decay have added dig- 
nity, and of literature to which time has given only additional lus- 
tre, we of the younger branch of the human family, view these 
nations through the long vista of ages and distance, not as they 
are, but as they once have been. e forget the pigmy race of 
the present, in our admiration of the giants of the past, and resign 
our just claim to equality at least, at the shrine of those famous 
exploits, those triumphs of genius, those examples of virtue and 
patriotism, which their descendants, and most of all the present 
race, have never been able to equal. 

It is this historical renown which has mainly contributed to 
foster that degrading foible so common among our more enlight- 
ened countrymen, to wit, an inordinate and silly estimate of the 
old world, which generates a feeling of inferiority. This delu- 
sion grows out of the impressions of early youth, and the books 
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usually put into our hands, so full of swelling details, beyond 
doubt exaggerated by the self-love and patriotism of the chro- 
niclers. The realities of the present time dwindle into insigni- 
ficance, when contrasted with the looming magnificence of dis- 
tance and obscurity. There is indeed nothing more deceptive 
than distance of time except it be distance of space. Both appeal 
to the imagination with almost equal power, and both have con- 
tributed to foster an inordinate admiration of old times and old 
nations. 

To our minds, a sober and just estimate of the present state 
of those nations, would be a far more useful undertaking for 
American travellers, than a mere repetition of ancient chronicles. 
We cannot but wish they would pay more attention to things as 
they are, than to things which have no longer an existence ; that 
they would, instead of perpetually referring to chefs d@’euvre of 
art a thousand times commemorated; describing ehurches and 
palaces a thousand times deseribed; and recording triumphs in 
arms a thousand times recorded; telling us what we knew be- 
fore, that Demosthenes thundered in Athens, and Cicero lighten- 
ed at Rome; that here was born such and such a great man, and 
here achieved such and such a great victory—we could heartily 
wish, that in the room of this commonplace rehearsal, fit only 
for a school-boy declamation, they would give us a sober impar- 
tial picture of the severe realities of the existing state of things, 
and of the causes which produced this sad falling off from the 
glories of the past. Such a detail would read a lesson to the re- 
publieans of this wide confederation. It would teach them the 
value of their freedom ; it would refute the stale slander that the 
abuses and vices of despotism are essential to the perfection of 
the arts, the highest triumphs of genius; and that if they really 
were, they bring with them a mass of evils, a weight of suffering, 
for which no triumphs in arts or literature can furnish an equiva- 
lent. If the truth were told us, we would learn that it was in 
the generous soil of freedom these noble plants first took root 
and flourished ; in the sterile and exhausted deserts of tyranny 
they withered and died. In short, we would more vividly real- 
ize the memorable, the important, the eternal truth, that without 
virtue there can be no freedom ; without freedom no general dis- 
tribution of the blessings of Providence; without this distribu- 
tion no national prosperity ; and without this prosperity no solid 
foundation for national glory or national happiness. 
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Art. 1X.— Memoirs of General Lafayette and of the French 
Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General 
Lafayette. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1832. 


Tue name of Lafayette has become so intimately connected 
with the history of America, as to be interesting in the highest 
degree to the mere collector of facts. His career has indeed Bien 
magnificent.—A citizen of the world, and recognised as such by 
every nation, he has proudly passed through life, with an unde- 
viating adherence to his principle of government, “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’’ The friends of liberty will 
hereafter use his name to designate this period in the chronology 
of the world. Simplicity of character and urbanity of manners 
are not less strongly developed in him, than unflinching integri- 
ty and love of liberty. Obstacles could not impede, nor difficul- 
ties discourage him ; faithful to his motto, ‘¢ cur non,” he has sub- 
mitted to the fiery ordeal of persecution, and braved the greatest 
dangers to accomplish his object—the emancipation of the world. 
Bonaparte once said to him, ‘‘ All these people (the European 
aristocracy ) thoroughly detest me; they detest all of us; but pooh! 
it is nothing to the hatred they have for you; I should not have 
conceived that human hatred could go so far.” 

M. Sarrans has been very fortunate in undertaking this work ; 
the setting sun decks with its purple rays all the objects under its 
influence. His situation renders him the only person out of La- 
fayette’s immediate family, who could have accomplished such 
a biography. The secretary and aid-de-camp of the patriot, as 
commandant of the National Guards of France in 1830, he has 
had opportunities of unravelling the conduct of the politicians of 
France, and the diplomacy of its court, as well as of exhibiting in 
bolder relief the character of Lafayette. With the decision of 
a man of genius and the vivacity of his nation, he has produced 
a work likely to make a powerful impression on the world. He 
authenticates his narrative thus— 


**T enriched myself with all the papers, the existence of which my accidental 
functions revealed to me. I filled my tablets and my memory with all the histo- 
rical information which continual communication with the individuals then at the 
head of authority, placed within my reach. 

** My connexions, as the reader will perceive on perusing my book, were 
not confined to the circle of the staff of the National Guard. Other distinguished 
persons also honoured me with their confidence. Thus, for example, I was in- 
debted to a well known friend of the imperial fam:ly for the possession of Prince 
Joseph’s Correspondence with General Lafayette ;—-to chance for the three let- 
ters from the General to Louis Philippe, and to various members of the Cabinet 
of the 3d of November for the discovery of some private scenes of high in- 
terest. 

** These, and these alone, are the sources from which I have obtained a know- 
ledge of the political events, which I now communicate to my fellow-citizens. 
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Future leisure will perhaps enable me to submit to their indulgence the fruits of 
longer and more important investigations. 

** Have I abused the confidence of M. Lafayette, or of any other person? I 
see no reason to fear that I have. My book reveals nothing that was confided to 
me. I tell only what I have seen, read, and heard :—neither more nor less. 

** Shall I be so unfortunate as to displease the General by my frankness ? Cer- 
tainly not ; for he, who all his life adopted the maxim of thinking aloud, and of 
keeping as far as regarded himself nothing secret from the public, can take um- 
brage only at falsehood. {I tell the truth. 

** If, however, contrary to my expectation, these volumes should cause the 
least dissatisfaction to the man whom I revere more than any other in France, I 
should be deeply grieved, though I should derive some consolation from the 
very consciousness of the sacrifice I have made to the performance of a duty : 
for there are duties to which every thing, even the friendship of a great man, 
ought to be sacrificed. 

** General Lafayette and some other eminent individuals may blame my indis- 
cretion; but their honesty is my guaranty that they will not deny a single fact 
which concerns them in this work.” 

Lafayette’s reception in America was calculated to excite the 
apprehensions of the soi-disant ‘‘ conservative party”’ of Europe, 
and especially of France. When he landed at Havre, on his re- 
turn home, he was received with enthusiasm by its inhabitants: 
the same demonstrations of popular respect were made at Rouen, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the police to prevent them. 

Again elected a deputy by the arrondissement of Meaux, he 
still exhibited the inflexible determination on his part, to advo- 
cate the cause of the people. Charles X. frequently said, “there 
are but two persons in the revolution, Lafayette and myself, who 
have remained unalterably firm in their principles.”? Vol. I. p. 
242. 

The crisis was approaching; the fearful struggle between des- 
potism and its oppressed subjects, had already commenced. 
France looked with terror at the measures of government. The 
spirit of resistance was roused, and the people determined to 
meet the consequences of a revolution, the horrors of a civil war, 
rather than submit any longer to the power of a king imposed 
on them by foreign bayonets—a prinee who had sacrificed to the 
legitimacy of Europe the best interests of France, and betrayed 
the trust he had been suffered to assume. The government was 
obliged to resort once more to the electoral colleges, and in de- 

ite of all their exertions, the chamber of 182S was the result. 

he popular character of this assembly caused the immediate dis- 
mission of the Villele administration, and the Martignac ministry 
was formed to pacify the nation. It succeeded. But the king 
had not changed his principles; his measures only had been alter- 
ed; he hoped by postponement to gain that which he had at- 
tempted at first to effect. 

** Suspicious and dissembling, the court saw only enemies in the ministers 
whom the force of circumstances had imposed upon it; without the cabinet, 


councils were formed which paralyzed its energies, and rendered its march pain- 
ful and indecisive. The session of 1829 passed away in new conflicts, indicative 
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of the plots which were proceeding in secret. The prorogation of the Chambers 
left the field open to the counter-revolution ; and scarcely had the Deputies re- 
turned to their departments, than the announcement of the ministry of the 8th 
of August struck people with consternation.” 

**In this momentous crisis, however, the entire country arose, assumed an 
imposing attitude, and faced, with indignation and courage, the impious faction 
into the hands of which its destinies had just been thrown ; from all sides, a cry 
of anathema was heard against that increasing generation of favourites, mis- 
tresses, and flatterers, which had succeeded in possessing itself of power.” 

‘* What, in fact, were these ministers? A Roman prince, bred in the maxims 
of ultra-despotism, and whose melancholy destiny it was, that the first and last 
acts of his life should be blended with political plots; the man of sanguinary 
ideas; the good-natured prefect, who seeing from his window the march of the 
guillotine through the champaign of the Rhine, remarked that the errors of go- 
vernments should be buried in the entrails of the earth; the spoilt child of the 
congregation, whose incapacity was become proverbial; the promoter of the 
prevotal courts; a returned emigrant, a traitor, whose sword had cast a stigma 
on French glory, and lastly, a Mangin.” 

The cry of indignation was loud, but now was the season for 
action ; a project of an association to resist taxation was formed, 
which extended with immense rapidity. 

Charles X. threw off the mask and cast down the gauntlet of 
defiance to the nation. The Chambers were convened, and the 
king said in his opening speech, ‘< if culpable manceuvres should 
excite against my government, obstacles opposed to my will, but 
which I cannot foresee, I shall find in my resolution the power 
to surmount them.”’ The majority of the deputies were in favour 
of addressing the king on the subject of the differences between 
them and the ministry—but the most respectful, calm, and ener- 
getic manner availed nothing. Charles’s fate was decreed. As 
is usual in such cases, pride, folly, and obstinacy hastened his 
downfal. He rejected with scorn the counsel of the representa- 
tives of his people—a people still willing to avert the calamities 
of war and save the effusion of blood, even at the expense of some 
of their dearest rights. An adjournment of the Chambers took 
place, which was quickly followed by a dissolution ; efforts were 
made to corrupt the elections. 

** A vast and atrocious conspiracy, spreading conflagration through our pro- 
vinces ; a great military enterprise, conceived and executed with the sole desire 
of operating a diversion in the public mind favourable to the counter-revolution ; 
the appointment of a generalissimo, crowned with inextinguishable opprobrium ; 
the employment of enormous sums, without the control of the Chambers; the 
return of M. Peyronnet to the ministry, and the nomination of Messieurs Capelle 
and Chanteleuze, to replace two ministers who withdrew from the projects of 
the counter-revolution ; the royal proclamation ; the adjournment of twenty elec- 
toral colleges ; the news of the capture of Algiers ; the ministerial songs of tri- 
umph ; the almost integral re-election of the two hundred and twenty-one; the 
triumph of the constitutional opposition, in the immense majority of the colleges ; 
the defeat of the ministers ; the despatch of sealed letters, calling the deputies to 
Paris, no doubt that their persons might be more easily seizable ; and lastly, the 
publication of a memorial, in which the emigrants solicited Charles X. to a coup 
d’ état ;—such were the events which preceded the ordinances of the 26th of 
July, ordinances in which the feelings of the 8th of August found an active ex- 
pression.” 
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The publication of these Ordinances spread consternation among 
the people. The journalists met, and determined that it was their 
duty to rush boldly to the attack, and resist the invasion of their 
privileges: a spirited protest was agreed upon, printed, and dis- 
seminated. The effect was electrical. 

*¢From this moment, public opinion underwent a change : anger and indig- 
nation succeeded to surprise; the interests most immediately attacked burst 
into explosion ; the operative printers presented themselves under arms with in- 
credible audacity ; the students of the Polytechnic school threw themselves he- 
roically at the head of the insurgent citizens ; those of the schools of law and me- 
dicine followed the example, and the capital was in revolt. All was then agitation, 
all rushing onwards in insurrection. A magnificent defence was arranged in a 
few hours; the soldiers of despotism presented themselves on the field of battle 
against the public liberty ; the combat was commenced amidst cries of Vive la 
Charte! Vive la Liberté ! blood flowed; all hope of conciliation was destroyed, 
and victory must decide between liberty and despotism.” 

Count Alexander de Laborde was the first deputy to hazard 
his life in this conflict ; he attended the meeting of the journalists 
and boldly accepted the presidentship of it. He then invited the 
deputies present in Paris, to meet that evening (26th July) at his 
house. The meeting was small ; several deputies however spoke 
in a becoming manner.—M. de Shonen observed, that self-immo- 
lation was demanded, and if requisite, ‘‘ the cry to arms”? must 
be made; when M. Périer was announced—he had heard the 
words cry to arms. ‘Ah, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
much you are mistaken! what would you do? Have you re- 
flected coolly upon these measures? you constitute yourselves a 
national assembly ! and cry to arms.”’ (vol. i. p. 269.) He ar- 
gued for the validity of the ordinances, that supposing the right 
invoked by Charles the X. was questionable, which he did not 
admit, where, he asked, was the judge between authority and the 
people? (vol i. p. 269.) A very plausible objection, which ought 
to lead us to appreciate the excellence of the Constitution of the 
United States in giving us a Supreme Court, capable of deciding 
nearly all the controversies which can arise between the govern- 
ment and the people. Noble institution—with how much ardour 
should we cherish and defend it! 

Lafayette was absent when the ordinances were promulgated ; 
the Moniteur reached him at La Grange on the morning of the 
27th ; the same evening he was in Paris. He immediately offer- 
ed his services to his fellow-citizens. On the 28th, the patriots 
appeared to be in a discouraging situation; the meeting of depu- 
ties was that morning very small, and the number was finally 
reduced in the afternoon to eight; when M. Guizot moved that 
the proclamation voted in the morning should be signed by 
the names of all those deputies who were known to be friendly 
to the liberal side. It was agreed to, in consequence of M. La- 
fitte’s remarks:—‘“ Let us adopt this proposition gentlemen,”’ 
said he, ‘¢ should we be vanquished, they will belie us, and prove 
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that we were only eight; if on the other hand we are conquerors, 
be satisfied the signatures will be matter of emulation.’’ Sixty- 
three names out of four hundred and thirty who compose the 
Chamber of Deputies were accordingly affixed. The night of 
the 28th Lafayette devoted to the inspection of the barricades. 
An old man who could scarcely walk, supported by two or three 
persons, presented himself between one and two o’clock in the 
morning at one of the posts. 

*** Halt there!’ cried the sentinel; ‘corporal, come and reconnoitre.’—The 
corporal was a mechanic. ‘ Come to the post you trampers, and tell us what bu- 
siness you have to be walking about at this hour.’ The group marched to the 
post, and there each of the strangers was examined, and they were found to con- 
sist of a man of advanced age, and venerable figure, before whom many barricades 
must have already yielded ; and three other persons who appeared to be acting 
under his orders, as aides-de-camp : all this appeared very suspicious to the com- 
mandant, who ribo | questioned the old man. The latter replied, ‘ Captain, you 
see me overwhelmed with heartfelt emotion by the spectacle you present to me ; 
come, and embrace me, and you will know that I am one of your old comrades.’ 
The commandant hesitated. Itis ‘General Lafayette!’ said some one, and all 
threw themselves into his arms ; but the commandant recovering his composure, 
exclaimed, fo arms, gentlemen! They were instantly ranged in order of battle, 
and the general passed in review as he might have done by a regularly disciplin- 


ed army.” 

M. Lafitte’s conduct appears to have been irreproachable ; with 
all his immense property at stake, he courageously entered the 
lists among the first, and with systematic coolness, proposed or 
supported the boldest measures. ‘To his house the patriots of the 
neighbouring departments hurried for directions. He briefly 
said to them, ‘‘ promote insurrections, and if necessary come to 
the assistance of Paris.”’ Some of the prisoners taken from the 
royal troops were even brought to his hotel, and among others, 
three officers of the general staff, who, grateful for M. Lafitte’s 
hospitality, ‘‘acknowledged to their host that at the moment 
they fell into the hands of the Parisians, they were deliberating 
at the quarters of the general staff upon the measures to be taken 
in order to send two hundred soldiers, disguised in the dress of 
the people, to seize him, M. Lafitte, and conduct him to the foot 
of the column, where he was to be instantly shot. After being 
detained forty-eight hours in the apartments of the man they had 
condemned, these summary despatchers of justice received dis- 
guises from him, by the help of which they might quit his house, 
and mingle in the crowd.” 

At the meeting of the deputies on the 29th, it was resolved to 
appoint a provisional government, Lafayette having offered to 
take command of the popular force, but refused to name the civil 
commission. His progress to the Hotel de Ville to enter upon 
the duties of his office was triumphal; the people appearing to 
emulate each other in doing honour to the veteran republican. 

And now the battle was over ; the revolution was accomplish- 
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ed; France was free, The only government was that at the 
Hotel-de-Ville; and the friends of order, (the majority of the 
combatants were of this class,) sought to preserve the fruits of 
their victory by the establishment of a firm authority to direct 
the nation. Some were in favour of a republic ; some wished to 
make the Duke of Bordeaux king, some Napoleon II., some the 
Duke of Orleans. Lafayette preferred the last proposal. The 
horrible recollections of the old republic rendered it impossible 
to obtain for such a form of government the approbation of a 
majority of the people. He must have been a bold man, who 
would have supported such a measure, and incurred the danger 
of a revolutionary re-action: to declare the Duke of Bordeaux 
king, with a regency, would have been a farce, and a prelude to 
more coups d’état: to proclaim Napoleon II. the sovereign, 
would not have been agreeable to the nation; Bonaparte’s reign 
had been nothing else than a despotism of gilt chains; besides, 
Napoleon II., by his education, had become an Austrian prince ; 
the care taken to effect this object is well known. From all 
these considerations, it appeared to Lafayette to be the best ex- 
pedient to offer the throne to Louis Philippe; it was, however, 
the wish of Lafayette, that a provisional government only should 
be established, until the primary assemblies could be convoked 
to express their opinions, it being an understood condition that 
the form of government should be monarchical. In this the de- 
puties did not agree with him, and as it is one of his principles 
to obey the national representation, however imperfect, he sub- 
mitted to their wishes. 

But we have anticipated events. How was Louis Philippe 
chosen? We answer, upon the authority of M. Sarrans, by La- 
fitte’s influence and address. He had long been known as a par- 
tisan of this measure of preferring the younger to the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. The Duke of Orleans was at Neuilly 
at the time of the insurrection, and in total ignorance of what 
was passing: the court had committed the error of not summon- 
ing him to St. Cloud. Lafitte commenced an early communica- 
tion with him ; many messages had passed between them before 
any thing transpired in public; the Duke wavered long, and 
hesitated before intimating his consent; he certainly did not 
covet, or he dreaded to grasp the honours of royalty. At a 
meeting of deputies in the house of M. Lafitte, the matter was 
broached for the first time, and it excited some astonishment and 
contradiction; the meeting was then adjourned, at Lafitte’s sug- 
gestion, to the palace of the Bourbons, where a curious diversity 
of opinions appeared. 


“ All systems, the republican excepted, here found partisans; by turns the 
Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Bordeaux, the Duke of Angouléme were named, 
and even Charles X., who, incredible fact ! united the evident majority of voices. 
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It was at this decisive moment, that M. Sebastiani was heard to exclaim, on the 
subject of the tri-coloured flag displayed on the Hotel-de-Ville, ‘The white flag 
is now the only national standard !? ” 


Had M. de Mortemart arrived, to whom a safe conduct was 
given as an envoy of Charles X., and who was expected at this 
meeting, it is even probable that he might have secured a ma- 
jority of deputies in favour of his master, giving rise to a mea- 
sure whose result cannot be predicted. 

At length, however, the Duke of Orleans was appointed Lieu- 
tenant General of the kingdom. A commission was directed 
to inform him of this choice. He was still at Neuilly. The de- 

utation immediately wrote to him, and he hastened to Paris. 

ven then M. Sebastiani, as one of the commission, actually ad- 
dressed him with an entreaty to decline the offer, founding his 
arguments on legitimacy and the precarious situation of affairs. 

‘Undecided, and manifestly under the alternate tyranny of hope 
and fear (vol. i. p. 325,) the Duke of Orleans finally declared, 
that he could arrive at no conclusion, without consulting an indi- 
vidual who was then absent. That person was Talleyrand. His 
Royal ey er: retired to a cabinet where M. Dupin was waiting 
for him ; Sebastiani was speedily sent for; he proceeded with the 
declaration of the deputies to the house of Talleyrand and placed 
it in his hands. “ Well, it must be accepted,”’ was his answer. 
In three quarters of an hour the Duke of Orleans announced his 
acceptance of the Lieutenancy General of the kingdom. 

Great dissatisfaction was exhibited at the Hotel-de-Ville, with 
this nomination; many wished for a republic with Lafayette as 
president; some even said, if it was necessary to have a king, 
Lafayette ought to be chosen; he gently and firmly repressed 
these ebullitions of feeling. He obtained for the Duke of Orleans 
on the occasion of his first formal visit to the Hotel-de-Ville, a 
more favourable reception than could have been anticipated ; not 
however without using all the popularity he possessed, and after 
an express promise by him, that he would procure from the new 
government guaranties for their rights, or in other words, that 
he would secure the adoption of the principles of the sovereignty 
of the people, the abolition of the hereditary peerage and of qua- 
lification, the extension of the elective principle to the municipal 
and communal institutions, the re-establishment of the National 
Guards, as in 1791, and the suppression of monopolies. Lafay- 
ette went to the Palais Royal and returned with the declaration, 
that the sentiments of the Duke of Orleans were in accordance 
with the popular wishes. He had an interesting conversation 
with the Lieutenant General at the Palais Royal. 

***You know,’ said he, to the Duke of Orleans, ‘that I am a republican, and 
that I consider the constitution of the United States as the most perfect system 


that has ever existed.’ 
***] think so too,’ replied the Duke of Orleans ; ‘ it is impossible to have lived 
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two years in America without being of that opinion ; but do you think, in the 
situation in which France stands, and in the present state of public opinion, we 
can venture to adopt it here ?” 

“*No;’ replied Lafayette, ‘ what the French people want at the present junc- 
ture, is a popular throne, surrounded by republican institutions.’ 

*** That is just what I think,’ replied the Prince.” 

It is certain, that the charter adopted by the Chamber of De- 
puties, owing to ministerial influence, was not so favourable to 
liberty, as the patriots desired it should be. It was even deter- 
mined at first, that the Lieutenant General should be declared 
king with the title of Louis Philippe V.; Lafayette’s exertions 
on this point were successful. The name was rejected. The king 
was sworn into office, or inaugurated, as we republicans say, and 
great care was taken during the solemnity to exhibit the creation 
of the king by the people. Lafayette acceded to the wishes of 
the king in retaining the office of Commandant of the National 
Guards. 

Now appeared two parties styled respectively by their oppo- 
nents the war and peace parties. The one, it was said, wished 
for peace at any price, the other was accused of desiring war 
coute gui coute. The war party, in fact, merely supported the 
doctrine of non-intervention, but they demanded the enforcement 
of this principle, even if a resort to arms should be necessary ; 
they said, and with great reason, that the sovereigns of Europe 
were only waiting for a favourable opportunity of restoring the 
old dynasty to Franee. To the war party were of course added, 
all the wild spirits of the nation, the ultra republicans, and those 
who wished for war as a means of extending and propagating the 
spirit of liberty. The peace party desired, if possible, to culti- 
vate friendly relations with other governments. To this end, 
they would have sacrificed almost the independence of the nation, 
and were willing to represent, at foreign courts, the party possess- 
ed of the administration at home, instead of the nation of France. 
It is needless to say, that Lafayette belonged to the former of 
these divisions; but an interesting question presents itself, as to 
the opinions of Louis Philippe. M. Sarrans is doubtless unjust- 
ly severe upon the king, who, according to this writer’s insinua- 
tions, is vacillating, cowardly, deceptive, and a traitor. M. Sar- 
rans’ remarks are extremely caustic and vindictive. But he makes 
it evident that Louis Philippe vacillated or prevaricated in his 
foreign policy. Again and again did government declare its de- 
termination to enforce the principle of non-intervention; it is 
better, said the ministers, for nations not to. possess a precocious 
liberty ; it will do them no good to have freedom forced upon 
them, and when they are prepared to enjoy it, they can readily 
obtain it, if the principle of non-intervention be only observed. 
And in what manner was this doctrine enforced? By suffering 
the Belgians to obtain their liberty, and at the same time at the 
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London conference favouring a restoration in Belgium ?* by per- 
mitting Poland to fall under a despot’s sway, to be crushed by the 
autocrat’s tyranny, and afterwards looking on, while his Imperial 
Majesty was transporting the Polish soldiers and officers to Sibe- 
ria,t and this, after deceiving them with promises, which pre- 
vented them from pursuing vigorous measures, which might have 
secured their independence? Was the government’s adhesion to 
this principle exhibited in regard to the Italian patriots, to whom 
it gave pecuniary aid, and held out encouragements only to dis- 
appoint them, as the thirsty traveller in the desert is deluded 
with a mirage? Spain, too, affords an illustration of the same inde- 
cision and vacillation. The conduct of Ferdinand VII. was in- 
sulting in the extreme to the new government. Immediately 
after the revolution of July, the Spanish constitutionalists flocked 
to Paris; whether by invitation, or by a spontaneous movement 
encouraged by the facilities afforded to them by the French go- 
vernment, is a matter of some doubt. We are far from agreeing 
with M. Sarrans, that the reasons are convincing, which he as- 
signs for the opinion, that the Spaniards were invited and ena- 
bled to come to France by Louis Philippe. When in France, 
however, notwithstanding the present denial of government, they 
had the connivance and assistance of the French ministry to en- 
able them to organize and march in detachments to the Pyren- 
nees. ‘* The crown granted one hundred thousand francs, to aid 
the success of the Spanish constitutionalists, and this sum was 
converted into two letters of credit of fifty thousand francs each, 
one of which, drawn upon a banker at Marseilles, was given to 
the unfortunate Torrigos.”’ Vol. ii. p. 43. Other sums were con- 
tributed by government to the same cause, and when in conse- 
quence of remonstrances by the court of Spain, it became neces- 
sary to seize depots of arms, an arrangement was made with the 
Spanish committee, which agreed to create false depdts, by col- 
lecting arms unfit for use. The diplomacy of Europe defeated 
these measures in a few hours. We are far from blaming Louis 
Philippe for receding from such expedients; we think he has ex- 
posed himself to great censure by thus secretly plotting against 
other governments. The objects of the French court were to 
avenge itself on Spain, and bring the whole peninsula under the 


* If Lord Grey is to be believed, who (as prime minister) asserted the fact in 
a speech in the House of Lords. 

¢ A modern traveller, (Stocqueler) who passed through part of Russia during 
the last year, met some of these unfortunate patriots. ‘* The manacled and bleed- 
ing Pole,” said he, ** escorted by his savage conquerors, might oftentimes be 
seen wending his weary way in the direction of Siberia’s wastes; and now and 
then a covered britska, guarded by rude Cossacks, would mark the captivity 
and progress into exile of some distinguished chief. Prince, peer, and peasant, 
centurion and soldier, they all shared the same fate ; their mode of transport fur- 
nishing the only clue to a surmise as to their rank and quality.” 
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authority of Donna Maria, who was to marry the Duke of Ne- 
mours; the consent of the Constitutionalists to this last measure, 
was the only condition imposed on them. 

If Louis Philippe was censurable for this conduct, he was even 
more indiscreet or inconsistent in permitting the interference 
of foreigners with other nations who were desirous of obtaining 
their liberty. The geographical situation of the United States 
is such, as to free us from all apprehension from unruly neigh- 
bours; not so with the countries of Europe. There a govern- 
ment which permits a disturbance of the balance of power on the 
continent, is guilty of self-destruction. The potentates of Eu- 
rope, after the revolution of France in 1830, were preparing to 
invade that country : it was the interest, nay, the duty of France 
to surround itself with constitutional governments, if it could be 
done without a violation of the laws of nations, and by insisting 
on the principle of non-intervention, that object would have 
been effected. This policy was not only a duty France owed 
herself, but an urgent duty. It was only in consequence of the 
Belgic revolution, the Germanic troubles, and the Polish revolu- 
tion, that France was saved from the horrors of a war on her 
own frontiers or within her territory. The advance guard turned 
round against the main body, said Lafayette, speaking of the Po- 
lish revolution, and alluding to the arrangements of the autocrat, 
which placed the Poles in front of the intended invasion. The 
Grand Duke Constantine left many of his papers behind him, 
which fell into the hands of the patriots; copies of certain letters 
in relation to the European invasion were sent by the Poles to 
Lafayette: he read them in the Chamber of Deputies. In a letter 
to Prince Lubecki, Minister of Finance, dated St. Petersburg, 
November 20th, 1830, Count Grabouski says, ‘* we are now in 
the month of November. The distances are great. Our forces 
cannot be in readiness till the spring; and events succeed so ra- 
pidly, that Heaven knows what may happen before that time. 
No courier has hitherto equalled in rapidity the current of events. 
This has placed the affairs of Belgium in so fatal a situation.””— 
‘¢ Finally, His Majesty orders me to invite you to come to St. 
Petersburg, as soon as the army shall be put in movement, and 
the general war shall be declared, in order to receive the com- 
mands of His Majesty in person.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 13.) 

The following conversation took place between Generals Field 
Marshal Diebitsch and Binkendorf, and Colonel Wylezynski, 
the envoy from the Polish dictator to the emperor. 

*¢ © Well, Poles! your revolution at least has not the merit of being well timed. 
You rose in insurrection at the moment when all the forces of the empire were 
marching towards your frontiers, for the purpose of bringing to reason the revo- 
lutionists of France and Belgium.’ On the Colonel observing that Poland con- 


ceived herself able to stem the torrent for a period long enough to rouse Eu- 
rope, and prepare her for the conflict, Marshal Diebitsch replied—‘* Well, and 
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what would be the result? We intended to make a campaign on the Rhine ; we 
shall make it on the Elbe, or even on the Oder, after having put you down. Re- 
flect accordingly.’ ” 


The conduct of the autocrat to the new king of the French 
was insulting, and sufficiently evinced his intentions: his envoy, 
Pozzo Borgo, remained at Paris after the revolution without 
approaching the new court, and during this time, the orders 
for the Russian subjects to leave France, and for the French citi- 
zens to depart from Russia, were unrevoked ; but after the trou- 
bles in Poland occurred, these orders were rescirded, and the 
envoy visited the court of Louis Philippe. How carefully did 
the emperor compose his answer to the note of the king of the 
French informing him of the change of dynasty in France, which 
Louis Philippe called a catastrophe. The emperor in his answer 
abstains from the appellation ‘«¢ My brother,” usual on such oc- 
casions in diplomatic language. 

This truckling to foreign courts did not meet the approbation 
of Lafayette, and, together with the domestic policy of the new 
king, it alarmed him. 

**His complaints were frequent and severe. ‘ I know,’ said he, one day, to 
Louis Philippe, ‘ only one man who can now bring France toa republic ; and 
you are that man. Continue to disavow the principle of your origin, and I will 
answer for it that the republic, or I may perhaps say the demagogic system, can 
desire no better auxiliary than your Majesty.” * Wait,’ se e king, on an- 
other occasion, ‘ wait till such or such a time, and you will see.’ * Wait till that 
time !’ resumed Lafayette ; ‘but are you sure that you will reign till then? For 
my part, I doubt it.’ ” 

An estrangement from him, on the part of the court, doubtless 
succeeded, which in the end produced the resignation of Lafay- 
ette as Commandant of the National Guards. The suspicions of 
the court were excited against him by absurd calumnies; the 
most invidious caricatures were placed before Louis Philippe’s 
eyes, representing the prince with the crown in his hand, and 
Lafayette saying ‘sire, be covered.” (Vol. ii. p.117.) The ma- 
jority of the Chamber of Deputies disliked the republican chief 
for various reasons, among the principal of which was his wish 
to convoke the primary assemblies after the revolution. With 
them we may rank, likewise, the Chamber of Peers, to whose 
hereditary privileges he was an avowed enemy. In this jealousy 
of Lafayette, the foreign diplomatic corps and a majority of the 
king’s council participated. 

After the Chamber of Deputies had passed a vote of thanks to 
the National Guards and its illustrious chief, the manceuvres 
to remove him were commenced. Finally, on the introduction 
of a law in the Chamber of Deputies by the president of the coun- 
cil, which virtually deprived Lafayette of his command, he 
transmitted his resignation to the king; great regret was ez- 

pressed; even attempts were made to induce him to remain in 
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office; these professions and this conduct could scarcely have been 
sincere; M. Sarrans represents them as utterly hollow and hy- 
pocritical: the resignation was accepted. 

At length, Lafitte, whose diplomatic views had always differed 
from those of the king, discovered that Louis Philippe maintain- 
ed a correspondence with foreign courts, which was concealed 
from his council: he immediately determined to resign, and on 
the 11th of March executed his intention, and his resignation 
was accepted by the man who a few days previously had de- 
clared “ that St. James and St. Philip were united on earth as 
in heaven.” (Vol. ii. p. 58.) 

Lafayette, although now alienated from the government, was 
no less active than before in the defence of all of the great prin- 
ciples of the revolution. On all questions involving matter of 
importance, he entered into the discussion ; the man of seventy- 
five years ascended the tribune and delivered long and impas- 
sioned discourses, opposing all attacks upon the privileges of the 
people ; on all occasions declaring himself a disciple of the Ame- 
rican school. 

The cholera having appeared in Paris, most of the deputies 
took to flight, and left the field to the ministry, who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to hurry through many important 
laws, which would have met with a strenuous resistance by the 
deputies of the Opposition, had they been present at the discus- 
sion. Here too, Lafayette maintained his ground, and braved 
the terrors of the pestilence, in the service of his country. 

Now the nation began to reflect on the conduct of the govern- 
ment ; fear seized their hearts: they perceived that one scale was 
lighter than the other, and that nothing but the sword was likely 
to restore the equilibrium. ‘The conservative party felt that po- 
pular favour, the only pillar supporting the throne of July, was 
almost removed. The ministry became an object of suspicion to 
the people; their views were examined, their actions scanned ; 
hence they almost rejoiced at Casimir Périer’s death ; his funeral 
they thought would afford them an opportunity of beguiling the 
populace by a splendid cee They were deceived. ‘Then 
came a mournful event to France, a calamity deeply deplored— 
Lamarque died. The nation resolved to testify their respect for 
his memory ; an immense crowd accompanied the body. Unfor- 
tunately, the pupils of the Polytechnic School were ordered to 
remain in their hotel, evincing a distrust of the people on the part 
of the government, and exciting those young men by debarring 
them of a privilege which perhaps they would not otherwise have 
so highly valued. The conduct of M. de Fitzjames, who refused 
to uncover when standing at his window, as the funeral passed ; 
the neglest of the formality of calling out the guard at the different 
posts which were encountered, especially as several regiments of 
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the line formed part of the procession, were highly irritating for 
the people. Among the flags carried on the occasion were two red 
banners, one without an inscription, which it is said was bought 
during the course of the procession; the other with the words 
Liberty or Death. After the body had arrived at the Place 
d’Austerlitz, the red cap, the bloody emblem of the reign of ter- 
ror, was suddenly elevated on a spear; what immediately follow- 
ed is uncertain; the judicial investigation will probably explain 
the matter; until then we would rather not receive the bold con- 
jectures of M. Sarrans. The melancholy contest which succeeded 
is too well known, and we willingly pass over the carnage which 
ensued. The deputies of the Opposition had several meetings to 
concert measures to stay the hand of the destroyer ; it was at last 
resolved to have, by a committee, a personal communication 
with the king, the object of which was twofold—to propose means 
of checking the disasters of Paris, and to prevail on the govern- 
ment to be merciful in its victory. MM. Lafitte, Odillon Bar- 
rot, and Arago were appointed ; the interview took place. 


**M. Odillon Barrot was the first to speak ; and in a serious, measured, and re- 
spectful address, this honourable orator represented to the King that the Depu- 
ties of the national opposition, like all good citizens, deplored the disorders and 
calamities of the preceding day; that they could not express their censure and 
indignation at the culpable excesses of those who had set at nought the laws, and 
resisted the legal authority with arms in their hands; but that it was likewise 
their duty not to disguise from the chief of the state, that the retrograde policy 
of his cabinet,—the disregard of the engagements of July,—the disappointment 
of the eapectations of the revolution,—the neglect of national honour,—and, 
finally, the whole of the system of the 13th of March, had exasperated and in- 
flamed the mutual animosities amongst the citizens, which had caused blood to 
flow in the streets of Paris, and were a prelude to the most frightful of all cala- 
mities, a civil war. Placing thus before the King the respective wrongs of the 
government and its adversaries, M. Odillon Barrot concluded by conjuring his 
Majesty to stop the effusion of blood, which still continued to flow, —to silence 
the cannon, which then resounded even in the royal abode,—to be indulgent to- 
wards the vanquished,—and to prevent a renewal of these scenes, by a prompt 
and frank return to the principles on which his dynasty had been seated by the 
revolution. 

*‘ The King replied, that having been audaciously attacked by his enemies, he 
had a legitimate right to defend himself; that, in short, it was time to quell re- 
volt, and he had employed cannon as the shortest way of ending it; that he had, 
nevertheless, rejected the proposal which had been made to him, of placing the 
city of Paris in a state of siege; that, as to the pretended engagements of the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and those republican institutions about which the opposition 
made so much noise, he could hardly comprehend what it all meant; that he had 
more than fulfilled the pledges he had made, and given to France as many re- 
publican institutions as he had promised, and even more; that the programme of 
the Hotel-de-Ville had only existed in the brain of M. de Lafayette, whose in- 
cessant appeals were evidently the result of a mistake ; that, with respect to the 
system of the 15th of March, it was apes to give the credit of it to M. Périer ; 
that this system belonged to the King, and was the result of his own convictions, 
the fruit of his meditations, and the expressions of his reflections on politics and 
whe that he, Louis Philippe, had consented to take the crown only on 

e conditions indicated by the velopaa of this system, which was most 
comfortable to the wishes and wants of France, and from which he would not 
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deviate, even should they mince him in a mortar (the King’s literal expression): 
‘In short,’ the King added, ‘it will not do, gentlemen, to allege vague accusa- 
tions ; specify the charges you have to make against the Périer system, of which 
aed Périer is guiltless enough. What have you to say against this system? Let 
us hear it. 

‘*M. Arago replied, by a rapid and animated exposition of the divisions by 
which France was lacerated, and which the policy of the government cherished 
with an almost scrupulous solicitude ; he referred to his own family, which had 
surrendered itself to the schism of political opinions; he instanced his brother 
and his nephew, who, perhaps, at the very moment he was speaking, were 
ranged in opposite ranks, prepared to take each other’s life : and, to characterize 
the situation by an example, he adverted to the League, and to the d’Ailly, who, 
under Henry IV., slew his own son in the streets of Paris. M. Arago then 
spoke of the public posts given to the partisans of the fallen regime ; of the scan- 
dalous indulgence which screened the machinations of the Carlists, whilst the 
failings of individuals and the press were prosecuted with a rigour unexampled 
in the judicial annals of the restoration. M. Arago mentioned, likewise, the as- 
tonishment and deep disgust which the apparent impunity the Dutchess de Berri 
seemed to enjoy, excited throughout France, and the invidious interpretations to 
which this impunity might give rise. 

** At these words Louis Philippe exclaimed, that his government had no other 
enemies than the Carlists and the republicans—that what had been objected to 
him was only the result of their manceuvres—that he had been accused of avarice 
(he, in whose eyes money had mever possessed any value, )—-that his best inten- 
tions had been perverted to such a degree, that, for a long time past, he could 
not read either the Tribune or the National—that his father, who was the best 
citizen of France, had been calumniated like himself, and impelled to give the 
revolution a bloody pledge, which he ought to have refused—that the exigencies 
of the two revolutions were equally unsustainable—that he, Louis rhilippe, was 
not obstinate, which he had shown when, after long resistance, he had improper- 
lv given way to importunity, and effaced from the outside of his Palace, and from 
his armorial bearings, the fleurs de lis, which had been, from time immemorial, 
the arms of his family. With regard to the representations concerning the Dutch- 
ess de Berri, Louis Philippe declared, that if that Princess was arrested, justice 
should take its course; but that, whatever happened, his reign should not wit- 
ness a bloody drama. At this moment, the cannon of St. Merry made the glasses 
in the Palace shake. 

** The discussion having brought M. Arago to foreign affairs, and this Deputy 
deploring the state of abasement and submission into which France had fallen in 
the eyes of Europe, the King, on the other hand, took credit to himself for his 
foreign policy. ‘This policy,’ said he, ‘has prevented the Powers from doing 
what they were resolutely bent on doing. For more than six months I have held 
them in my own hands. The King of Holland is about to yield. I give France 
a new ally in King Leopold, whom I make my son-in-law, in spite of many causes 
of umbrage. In short, if it must be told, the Powers are in such a position, that 
my throne would be the most difficult to shake : not one of them has the stuff of 
a Duke of Orleans.’—*‘ But, Sire, the affair of Ancona. What! the tri-coloured 
flag removed, by order of Rome, from the towers of a citadel occupied by our 
soldiers? What! the ambassador of the King of July at the feet of the Pope” 
—‘ Not so loud, Sir,’ said the King, quickly, ‘I can hear you. True, there is, 
indeed, something to say respecting the affair of Ancona; but it was necessary 
to succeed—it was essential, and we have succeeded. And surely some conde- 
scension towards an aged and obstinate priest involves no vast consequences. 
Besides, whatever were the means employed by my ambassador, he has com- 
pletely justified himself in his correspondence. Proceed.’ 

** The discussion having returned to the system of the 13th of March, the King, 
who affected to make a very good use of M. Périer, pretended that this system 
was really but the continuation of that of the 3d of November. ‘I appeal,’ said 
he, ‘upon this point, to M. Lafitte : was it not that system you followed ”—The 
late President of the Council at first maintained a negative silence; but Louis 
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Philippe having subsequently again insisted upon this parity, M. Lafitte loudly 
protested against an assimilation, which was the more incorrect, since it was no- 
torious that a radical difference between the King and himself, as well respect- 
ing affairs at home as the direction of our exterior policy, had occasioned his re- 
tirement from the Council. 

**In conclusion, Louis Philippe observed to MM. Odillon Barrot, Lafitte, and 
Arago, that his duty requiring him to listen to the representatives of France, and 
to study the wants and wishes of the country, he should always receive them 
with pleasure ; that whenever they made any well-grounded representations, he 
should pay attention to them; but that, candidly speaking, he had found nothing 
in their statement, and that the system pursued by his government being the re- 
sult of his own conviction, he was sorry to be obliged to declare that he could 
make no change in it. ' 

** On rising, M. Lafitte told the King that he should retire penetrated with the 
deepest sorrow: he entreated him to compare the eagerness and enthusiasm 
which his presence formerly excited, with the effect it now produced; that this 
alteration denoted a deep-seated evil, and he conjured his Majesty to ask him- 
self, whether a King of France, who required 50,000 men to guard him, was real- 
ly King of France.” 

Such is the melancholy state of affairs in France. To what 
the French will be led, we cannot predict. That nothing hu- 
man is perfect, is so trite a saying as to be almost offensive: the 
maxim is peculiarly applicable to all governments with which 
we are at present acquainted, or which history discovers to our 
researches in past ages. Few indeed are those who apply the 
principle of Lafayette, that “in great personal questions it is in 
general safest to decide against one’s own interest ;’? and even 
with such, ignorance, partial or general, obstructs their views 
of policy, hides from them the only true means of making a 
nation rich and happy. A government is an unwieldy machine. 
In every transaction in which its interference is not absolute- 
ly necessary, wen will do better without it. In vain do revolu- 
tions take place, so long as the rulers remain ignorant of their 
duties, or the prejudices of the people prevent their _ sigeainen 
from the exercise of the true principles of legislation. In repub- 
lies, as under other forms of government, bad rulers and unen- 
lightened statesmen are to be found ; it is therefore of importance 
for those nations yet groaning under despotisms, to know that 
although liberty will do much for them, it will not effect every 
thing: they must become intelligent, or the best forms will be 
only forms; words will be used to mislead them by those inter- 
ested in their deception; the shadow will cover them, but the 
substance will be placed out of their reach. Perhaps we have 
been looking at the dark side of the picture; who knows what 
effects will result from the accurate methods of reasoning and in- 
vestigation now in use? May we not hope, that by these means, 
the truths of political science, which are now the property of the 
few, will be embraced by the mass of the people; that men will 
learn to love each other from the principle of self-interest; and 
then we shall have no working men’s associations—setting so- 


ciety against itself, addressing the lowest prejudices of the peo- 
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ple, and founded upon the assumption that the rich and the poor 
are natural enemies. The man who would lend his influence to 
propagate such errors, and especially the last, ought at once to 
be outlawed ; he has committed a ¢reason against social order ; 
he has forfeited the protection of his fellow men. Let us anti- 
cipate better things; and when truth shall have become widely 
disseminated, we need feel less apprehensive about forms of go- 
vernments: then, under any, a nation will protect its rights. 

Whatever may happen in ages to come, Lafayette’s name is 
inscribed on tablets more durable than marble or brass—the hearts 
of his fellow men. The convulsions of society produce at least 
the good effect of throwing out in prominent situations the be- 
nefactors of mankind. Howard might indeed increase the voca- 
bulary of the English language, by giving a name to acute sen- 
sibility in combination with active sympathy ; but it remained 
for Washington and Lafayette to afford examples of the highest 
civic virtues, a stern denial of self, and a sincere dedication of all 
they possessed on the altar of liberty, while exposed to every 
temptation to lay their hands upon the glittering bauble, a crown. 
We do protest against any desecration of these names ; they stand 
together upon a hallowed pedestal, beloved friends, the mutual 
admiration of each other, themselves the wonder of the world ; 
never did one find his portraiture but in the other. 

Lafayette rejected in 1789 the office of Commandant of the 
National Guards of France, because it conferred powers danger- 
ous to the people; it would in fact have made him the j/irs¢ citi- 
zen in his country. After the revolution in 1830, he had but to 
nod assent, and the presidentship or throne of France, whichever 
he might have chosen, would have become his: the Belgian peo- 
ple, (See vol. ii. p. 3,) by their deputies proposed for his accept- 
ance successively the presidentship and crown of their nation. 
Thus we perceive the hero of our own revolution sustaining to 
the very evening of his days the same high character so worthy 
of reverence and imitation. 

In these volumes, there are some personal anecdotes of La- 
fayette, and particular historical details upon which we have 
merely touched, of which the text ought not to be withheld from 
our readers. We append them, therefore, to this article. They 
may serve as specimens of Mr. Sarrans’ style of narration, 
though, in truth, his London translator has not done him justice. 
The chief faults of his work are harshness and violence of party- 
spirit, and the declamatory tone which prevails in almost every 
page. It is like an impetuous and angry harangue throughout. 
Its main value lies, not in the criticisms, but in the facts and opi- 
nions declared, and the various true and grand lights under which 
its hero is exhibited. 


*¢ It had been decided that the throne should be offered to the Duke of Or- 
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leans, and that the new monarch should take the name of Louis Philippe V. 
This was the first attempt of counter-revolution, to renew that chain of time 
which the barricades had so unceremoniously interrupted. Lafayette objected 
to this denomination, which he called unworthy of a republican monarchy, that 
ought to have nothing in common with the pretensions and tinsel show of the an- 
cient kings of France ; manliness on this occasion triumphed over doctrinaire 
courtliness, and the Duke of Orleans wrote with his own hand these English 
words :—*‘ You have gained your point ; it shall be as you wish it.’ 

**It was indeed a glorious spectacle to witness the enthronement of a King, 
issuing from the midst of the people, entering the sanctuary of the laws to the 
sound of the popular songs of 1792, blended with the patriotic inspirations of 
1830, and modestly seated ona stool until the delegated of the nation should 
permit him to take his place on the throne. Who will ever forget it? The peo- 
ple were still in all the dignity of their power, and never were the relations of 
the creation nearer to the creator more religiously observed. Cries of vive le 
Duc d’Orléans, and not of vive le roi, resounded from the benches and the tri- 
bunes. The president of the chamber, M. Casimir Périer, having read the new 
charter to the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince having declared that he accepted 
it, honest Dupont de l’Eure presented it to him to sign and to swear to. A King 
standing addressed his seated people ; and finally, when authorized he seated 
himself on the throne for the first time, and was saluted with the title of Mo- 
narch. Such were the last homages that were rendered to the sovereignty of 
the French people.” (Vol. i. pp. 378, 379.) 


* * * . 


**In the first days of August, being on duty at the head-quarters of Lafayette, 
I had the honour to introduce to him one of the most important personages in 
modern diplomacy. This was M. de Humboldt, who came to ask the general- 
in-chief confidentially what were his political principles, in regard to foreign 
powers, under the new circumstances in which France was placed. Lafayette 
replied, that the foreign affairs did not concern him, and that he ought to address 
himself to the minister at the head of that department; on which M. de Hum- 
boldt frankly acknowledged that he was directed, not only by his own govern- 
ment, but also by some other preponderating cabinets, to ascertain his personal 
intentions, and to report these to them. Having been present at this important 
conversation, I have it in my power to give a correct report of Lafayette’s an- 
swer, the marked expressions of which I lost no time in committing to my tablets. 
*¢* Since you wish it,’ said he to M. de Humboldt, ‘I will think aloud with 
you. We have accomplished a popular revolution ; we have chosen a popular 
throne ; we wish that it should be surrounded with republican institutions; we 
will not allow any person whatever to interfere in our affairs, neither will we in- 
terfere with those of our neighbours. If your people are content with their 
governments, so much the better for you; if discussions should arise between 
your people and you, it is not for us to interpose ; but if other nations are deter- 
mined to follow our example, we will not suffer foreign governments to send 
their counter-revolutionary gendarmeries against them; and we consider Poland 
and Russia as forming one and the same nation. You must be sensible that we 
cannot allow the vital principle of our existence, that of the national sovereignty, 
to be attacked among other nations by foreigners ; that it is impossible to permit 
nations who may become our allies to be crushed, in case of war with arbitra 
vernments ; that we cannot let you direct, by peace, the first phrase of a mani- 
Festo against us, and sanction pretensions which would authorize you to make an 
ulterior war upon us. We wish to remain at peace with all our neighbours; we 
have not carried into our revolution any sort of ambition, whatever claims we 
might have to make, whatever retaliation we might have to take. But if, in 
spite of our moderation, you form another coalition against us ; if you repeat what 
you did at Pilnitz, and what has been continued, more or less, for forty-two 
years, it will be a proof to us that our liberty is incompatible with your arbitrary 
diplomacy ; if you attempt to enter our country, it can only be with the intention 
enslaving, perhaps of partitioning us; then it will be our duty and our right to 
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meet you with the arms of liberty, and to raise our population against you, as 
much as it is in our power to do; and if your thrones cannot be reconciled with 
the independence and liberty of France, it will be our interest not to lay down 
our arms till those thrones shall be demolished and annihilated. If, on the con- 
trary, you leave us in quiet, if you do not attempt to stifle liberty among neigh- 
bouring nations, which would constitute a direct and flagrant hostility against 
our social existence, you shall have no cause to complain either of France, or of 
the revolution of July.’” (Vol. i. pp. 440—442.) 


** The presence of Lafayette in the councils of the new royalty, his influence 
over the direction of affairs, his power at the head of the armed nation, made him 
a bugbear for the absolutists abroad as well as for those at home; and I hold a 
material proof that diplomacy made his removal the necessary condition of any 
ulterior transaction with the cabinet of the Palais Royal.” (Vol. i. p. 454.) 

* * . * 


**It was Lafayette’s wish that Belgium should become a federal republic, so 
as to form a northern Switzerland, in the close alliance, and under the immediate 
guaranty of France. In like manner, he had ardently desired that Greece 
should be transformed into an eastern Helvetia, in the hope that the moral action 
of these two democratic constitutions, and the example of order and public 
prosperity presented by them, would overthrow many prejudices, and introduce 
many salutary modifications in the social and governmental ideas of Europe.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 4.) 


** The appointment of M. de Talleyrand as ambassador to London, is a fact 
so important, and one which has exercised so fatal an influence on the destiny 
of the revolution of 1830, that the circumstances which attended it cannot fail 
to interest my readers. That appointment, which was required by the king, was 
warmly opposed in the council by MM. Lafitte, Molé, Dupont de l’Eure, and 
Bignon. M. Lafitte dwelt particularly on the unpopularity of such a choice, but 
the intrigues of the Doctrinaires, and the obstinacy of Louis Philippe, triumphed 
over the opinions of the friends of the revolution. The Grand Chamberlain of 
of Louis XVIII. was accordingly sent to London: the spirit in which he con- 
ducted matters there is well known.” (Vol. ii. p. 5.) 

” * * * 


*¢ The Doctrinarians have made a great noise about certain letters which La- 
fayette is said to have written to Poland, before the revolution of the 29th No- 
vember, for the purpose of exciting the people to insurrection. I can pledge 
myself that every word of this is completely false, and that the report has been 
got up with the perfidious intention of throwing upon this distinguished patriot, 
the responsibility of the disasters which accompanied and have followed the de- 
feat of the Poles. 

‘¢ The same may be said of the pretended secret correspondence by which he 
is reported to have excited the movements in Italy. This second accusation is as 
unfounded as the first; Lafayette was an entire stranger to the Italian insurrec- 
tions up to the moment of their breaking out. He had even declined to enter 
into a plan of conspiracy in which the Duke of Modena was engaged, and whose 
object was said to be to relieve Italy from the Austrian yoke and the Papal au- 
thority. When solicited by the agents of that petty tyrant to engage in this 
conspiracy, and lend the influence of his name to the Italian patriots, Lafayette 
replied, that he distrusted the Duke of Modena too much to consent to have 
any communication with him, under any pretext, or for the furtherance of any 

urpose. 
. ao Bayerer, when the insurrections in Modena and the Roman States began 
to develop themselves, Lafayette attached the highest importance to their pro- 
gress, and took the liveliest interest in the success of the cause of the patriot 
Italians. 
“‘ His first care was to urge the expediency of immediately forming an army- 
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corps upon the Alps, to keep the Austrians in check, and also to protect the 
free progress of the popular’ insurrections. He required also, that the govern- 
ment should notify the principle of non-interference to the cabinet of Vienna, 
and that it should declare the formal determination to enforce its full application 
with regard to the affairs of Italy. In fact, notes drawn up in this spirit were 
addressed to the courts of Vienna, Russia, Naples, and Turin, after having been 
previously communicated to Lafayette. Then, also, M. Sebastiani declared offi- 
cially to the Pope’s Nuncio, that France would not permit the Austrian troops 
to aid his holiness in repressing the patriotic movements in the legations. Final- 
ly, — Gerard received orders to take the command of an army-corps upon 
the Alps. 

** On the occasion of the adoption of these different measures, the king said 
to Lafayette, *‘ How can we get to Italy without traversing the neutral states of 
the King of Sardinia” The general answered, ‘If that should embarrass your 
Majesty, I will require but twelve days to open two passages larger than your 
columns will require. Sire, you have only to say through what part you wish 
them to pass.’ Indeed, nothing at that time could have been more easily obtain- 
ed; not, certainly, from the King of Sardinia, but from the inhabitants of Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Genoa, than safe debouches for a French army marching to the 
succour of Italy.” (Vol. ii. pp. 23—26.) 

** With a generous pertinacity, Lafayette continually revived the recollection 
of the crimes against the Spanish Constitutionalists. ‘ Restore,’ he used to-say, 
‘the Spanish Constitutionalists to the situation in which they stood at the com- 
mencement of your iniquitous war, and you may then maintain your neutrality 
as long as you please.’ These were not the only services he rendered to the pa- 
triots of the Peninsula. He maintained a correspondence with the different frac- 
tions of the national party, who, though unfortunately disunited among them- 
selves, still reposed entire confidence in him. Lafayette even made pecuniary 
sacrifices, scarcely consistent with his fortune, to promote the success of their 
cause, and to alleviate their individual sufferings.” (Vol. ii. p. 35.) 


RESIGNATION OF THE LAFITTE MINISTRY. 


*¢ Austria, while she was marching her best regiments into Italy, where she 
expected to engage with us, was the first to open with France negotiations with 
the view of preventing, or at least of adjourning a conflict, the issue of which 
might involve the loss of her possessions in Italy. M. d’Appony then presented 
to the Cabinet of the Tuileries a verbal proposition, which M. Sebastiani report- 
ed to the Council, and the object of which was, 

“ Ist. To permit Austria to occupy immediately the Dutchy of Modena, by 
right of the reversibility of that dutchy to the house of Hapsburgh, after the ex- 
tinction of the reigning ducal family. 

*¢ 2d. To concur in inducing the Holy See to grant a representative constitu- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical States. 

*¢ 3d. To deliberate respectively, and with common accord, on the means of 
effecting a general disarmment on the continent of Europe. 

“ This triple proposition excited warm discussions in the Council. The king, 
who, even before the question respecting the Dutchy of Modena was broached, 
had declared himself for the occupation of that state, by right of reversibility, 
now again urged that concession. M. Lafitte warmly opposed it. That minister 
represented, in support of his opinion, Ist, that the succession of the Dutchy of 
Modena was not open; 2d, that even if the right of reversibility claimed by 
Austria were actually established, the interesis of France, and especially the 
moral interests of the revolution of July, would render it impossible that the 
exercise of that right could be permitted. With regard to the constitutional in- 
stitutions to be obtained for Romagna, the president of the council saw the ab- 
surdity and impossibility of such a project, as long as the temporal power of the 
sovereign Pontiff should continue unseparated from his spiritual power. ‘ Only 
imagine,’ said he, ‘a chamber of peers composed of cardinals, and an elective 
chamber filled with curés and vicars!’ As to the proposition of disarming, M. 
Lafitte regarded it merely as a lure or a delay, intended to plunge France into 
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false security, and to paralyze her activity. Finally, the president of the council, 
regarding the propositions of Austria altogether as an intended deception upon 
France, and the order of things risen from the barricades, requested that a note, 
having for its basis the reasons he had adduced, should be immediately forward- 
ed to the Cabinet of Vienna, to notify the positive refusal of France to accept its 
propositions, and her resolution to exact, by all means in her power, the rigid 
observance of the principle of non-interference, proclaimed by her as the basis 
of her foreign policy. Such was likewise the opinion of M. Lafayette respecting 
the affairs of Italy, and he expressed his opinion with a degree of warmth which 
had the effect of overawing, at least in appearance, the weak men who had 
already begun to conspire for the sacrifice of the principles and the men of July. 

** The other members of the cabinet, and even the king himself, seemed to 
yield to the opinion of MM. Lafitte and Lafayette. M. Sebastiani read to the 
council a note drawn up in accordance with the opinions expressed on the pre- 
ceding day by the prime minister. 

** Was this note transmitted to the court of Vienna? We must presume it was; 
but be this as it may, serious suspicions of the existence of a secret correspond- 
ence between the Palais Royal and foreign diplomatists, arose in the minds of 
the patriotic ministers who then formed part of Louis Philippe’s cabinet. M. 
Lafitte, with grief suspected that despatches of primary importance, and the 
results of which might involve his responsibility, had been concealed from the 
knowledge of the council, when an accidental circumstance converted this sus- 
picion into certainty. 

‘¢ This circumstance occurred a short time after the discussion on the affairs 
of Italy above described, that is to say, on the 5th of March, 1831. A courier 
from Vienna had brought to Sebastiani a despatch from Marshal Maison. The 
Marshal acquainted his government that he had just learned from M. de Metter- 
nich, that the Austrian cabinet did not recognise the principle of non-interfer- 
ence, and that its firm determination was to interfere, by force of arms, not only 
in the states of Parma and Modena, but in all the Italian provinces into which in- 
surrection might spread. ‘ Hitherto,’ said M. Metternich, ‘we have allowed 
France to set up the principle of non-interference, but it is time she should 
know that we do not recognise it as far as regards Italy. We will carry our 
arms wherever insurrection may extend. _ If this interference should bring about 
war—Let war come! We would rather incur every chance of it than be ex- 
posed to the risk of perishing in the midst of revolution.’ 

“You know,’ said Marshal Maison, in his note, ‘that no one has declared 
more decidedly for peace than I have ; but I now feel convinced, that to avert the 
dangers which threaten France, we must, without delay, and before the levies 
of Austria are organized, take the lead in preparations for war, and throw an 
army into Piedmont.’ 

«* This important despatch arrived at the office of the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs on Saturday, the 5th of March. A copy, written by the hand of M. Sebas- 
tiani’s son-in-law, was immediately transmitted to the king; and yet, on Tuesday 
the 8th of March, no communication on the subject had been made to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. M. Lafitte himself only heard of it through a breach of confi- 
dence, made in the offices of the Hotel des Capucines ; he immediately proceeded 
to the Palais Royal, to ask the king whether he knew any thing of a despatch 
from Vienna, which was said to have arrived within the last three days at the of- 
fice of the Minister for Foreign Affairs? ‘The king replied that he did, and, on 
the astonishment expressed by M. Lafitte, the prince explained this strange si- 
lence by observing that he sometimes found it necessary to take precautions 
against the indiscretions which were committed in the Council. At this moment 
the War Minister arrived, and M. Lafitte having put to him the same question 
which he had addressed to the king, Marshal Soult replied that he knew nothing of 
the matter, and expressed the utmost indignation against M. Sebastiani, whom he 
called a traitor. At length the Minister for Foreign Affairs made his appear- 
ance, and being interrogated by the President of the Council, stammered out 
the confession that he had indeed received a letter from Marshal Maison, but 
that it was of no great importance, and that he had not had time to communicate 
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it to his colleagues. At the desire of M. Lafitte, the Minister, who had not yet 
deposited the despatch in his portfolio, went to the office to procure it, and it 
was at length submitted to the Council. The opinion of the members who had 
not been informed of the arrival of this document was, that the king and M. Se- 
bastiani intended to keep it from their knowledge. 

“ From that moment, though a promise was given that this sort of mystification 
should not be repeated, M. Lafitte determined to retire. I can affirm that the 
principal cause of his retirement was the opinion the king entertained respecting 
the foreign policy of France. The king was for maintaining peace at any price, 
and loudly declared that whatever might be the opinion of his Council on this 
subject, his was irrevocably fixed. However, Louis Philippe used, or feigned 
to use, every endeavour to oppose M. Lafitte’s design of retiring, by which he 
said his friend would do him more harm than he had done him good when he 
helped to place the crown on his head. However, at the termination of an au- 
dience in which he again explained his system of government, a system which 
was diametrically opposite to that in which the king declared his intention of per- 
sisting, M. Lafitte requested his Majesty to receive his resignation, and earnestly 
entreated him to appoint M. Casimir Périer President of the Council. The king 
still hesitated to accept the resignation, and evinced the most decided dislike of 
the individual whom M. Lafitte had recommended as his successor. Louis 
Philippe said at that time, that the imperious character, the constant ill health, 
and even the countenance and complexion of M. Casimir Périer, were exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to him. 

“This antipathy, real or pretended, to M. Casimir Périer, was not the only sa- 
crifice which the monarchy of the barricades imposed upon itself in the choice of 
Ministers, It is certain that in their intimate communications the king and the 
Duke of Orleans professed, at that time, the most sovereign contempt for Mar- 
shal Soult, and often laughed at the clumsy endeavours of that minister to get 
himself chosen President of the Council. 

**In spite of all this, M. Lafitte resolved, at all events, to extricate himself 
from the false position in which he stood, and which was so unworthy of his po- 
litical good faith: he next day convoked a ministerial Council, in which, after 
representing the system hitherto pursued as fatal to the principles of the revolu- 
tion of July, and to the interests and honour of France, he again explained his 
governmental opinions, and urged his colleagues to decide without delay on one 
of two things, the adoption of his system or his immediate retirement. His col- 
leagues were silent; he renewed his demand still more urgently, and at length, 
after a pause, M. Montalivet observed that he, for his part, would more readily 
adopt the system of M. Périer than that of M. Lafitte. On hearing this M. La- 
fitte declared the Sitting ended. This was on the 11th of March. On the 12th 
the resignation of the President of the Council was offered for the third time, and 
was accepted by him who, a few days previously, had observed that ‘St. James 
and St. Philip were united on earth as in Heaven.’” (Vol. ii. pp. 50—58. ) 

**f am unwilling to believe that the king’s demonstrations of affection, grati- 
tude, and repugnance, were merely feigned ; yet it is a positive fact, and 1 leave 
it without commentary to the ene of the reader, that before M. Lafitte be- 
came President of the Council, some one who was endeavouring to get M. Pé- 
rier appointed to that office, received from him the following very significative 
reply :—‘ It is of no use: the moment has not yet arrived. Lafitte must have his 
turn first.?”’ (Vol. ii. p. 59.) 

“ The Lafitte Ministry inherited all the difficulties created by the first cabinet. 
They took the government under circumstances the most criticaf that had exist- 
ed for five months; and whatever faults this ministry may have committed, it 
must at least be allowed the merit of having done some good. In the midst of 
the strongest political prejudices, they frankly laid down economical and legis- 
lative principles ; they planned out a new system of indirect contributions ; they 
discussed questions of public credit ; they relieved thirty millions from the bur- 
den of indirect taxes; they desired peace, but they haughtily declared that it 
appertained to France to prescribe it to Europe, and, that if the honour of the 
nation required, it behoved her to carry on war by every means, not excepting 
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propagandism ; they energetically protested against the London Conference con- 
stituting itself the heritor of that of Vienna; they said ‘we will not suffer the 
principle of non-intervention to be violated,’ and Austria remained upon the 
frontiers of Modena and Romagna. In short, the downfal of Lafitte was the signal 
for the invasion of the Papal states, and for a complete submission to the Lon- 
don protocols. 

** These facts explain the reason of that honourable citizen’s repulsion from 
the councils of Louis Philippe, and why, also, notwithstanding the errofs into 
which his too easy character had drawn him, he retained his popularity intact, 
and received even marks of the public esteem and favour. And those who had 
most strictly criticised the acts of his administration, and of that class [am one, 
felt they had neither reason nor inclination to cast a shadow of doubt over the 
a of his intentions, or the purity of his patriotism.” (Vol. ii. pp. 205, 

) * . + * 

** Educated in the great school of revolutions, a witness of the vicissitudes 
which had accompanied the emancipation of America, and of the finest kingdom 
of Europe ; by turns an actor and a victim in these bloody dramas, Lafayette had 
contracted, from the experience of half a century, the firm conviction that the 
best security for the liberty of one nation is the liberty of all the surrounding 
nations ; and that a revolution, to be consolidated, especially upon a continent, 
by the formation of alliances with those whose interests and whose wants are the 
same, and who, having the same enemies to contend with, must necessarily em- 
ploy the same means to oppose them. From those opinions upon the nature of 
government which he has held for the last fifty years, has sprung Lafayette’s 
unquenchable attachment for every nation which has conquered, or attempted 
to conquer, its freedom. This is also the cause of the filial affection, the unlimit- 
ed confidence, and the religious veneration, with which the veteran of the cause 
of nations is regarded by all the patriots of Europe and America. 

** The almost universal naturalization of Lafayette is, indeed, a real pheno- 
menon in the history of the world. It must be admitted, that the man whom all 
the South American States, from Chili to the Isle of Palma, have constituted the 
arbiter of their destinies ; whom North America considers it one of her greatest 
glories to claim as her adopted son ; and to whom the nations of Europe mani- 
fest the same sentiments of affection and respect, in proportion as they desire 
to be free, it must be admitted, I say, that such a man occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion in the political world : a position which, to use his own expression in a letter 
of his constituents, he is far from wishing to resign. This universal patriotism is 
a source of terror and affright to the aristocracy and the despotism, which bears 
so cruelly upon the world, but the friends of order and true liberty only perceive 
in it a moral power, which may be of immense utility in the emancipation of 
Europe, and in the introduction into public law of an influence which should 
work out the true principles of equality, liberty, and order, with the least possi- 
ble disturbance and misery.” (Vol. ii. pp. 62—64.) 

** The difference in opinions and political views, which separated Lafayette 
from the men of the 7th of August, had gone on continually increasing, when the 
approaching trial of the ministers induced the Court to exhibit a more conciliatory 
disposition towards the Chief of the National Guards of the kingdom. The 
unmerited suspicion, absurd jealousy, and low sarcasm, with which the noble 
general had hitherto been treated, all at once gave place to marks of the most 
unlimited confidence and respect, and a display of almost filial affection. 

‘* Eafayette did not attach to those attentions greater value than they deserv- 
ed. He pitied the feeling which dictated them, and though he foresaw that they 
would soon have an end, he did not, on that account, allow himself to be moved 
from his resolution of performing his duty in every particular ; and, if necessary, 
of sacrificing his popularity, to preserve the honour of the revolution of July. 
His attachment to this revolution approached almost to fanaticism ; and the ob- 
ject of all his thoughts was to make it deseend to posterity as the beau ideal of 
popular omnipotence.” (Vol. ii, pp» 65, 65.) ; 

‘« Nothing was more natural than that all the old cabinets should combine to 
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the overthrow of Lafa -ette, and to neutralize the decisive influence he was or- 
dained to exercise on tne new destinies of Europe. Thus diplomacy armed her- 
self with every precedent, to prove to the satisfaction of Louis Philippe, the 
impossibility of any connexion between a cabinet under the control of such a 
man and the old governments, of which he had shown himself the irreconcilable 
enemy for forty-five years. His removal was represented as a concession, at the 
price of which the friendship of foreign cabinets might be purchased by the new 
dynasty, and it was signified that if that concession were refused, it would be neces- 
sary to prepare for all the comnoqpenese of the displeasure of the Holy Alliance. 

‘* Fear produced more effect than diplomacy could have hoped for, to use the 
expressions of a certain ambassador. The disgrace of Lafayette was willing]! 
conceded, without reflecting that this scandalous sacrifice would turn to the od. 
pm of the enemies of France, without altering the real question: viz. the 
radical incompatibility existing between absolute governments and revolutionary 
monarchies.” (Vol. ii. pp. 119, 120.) 


** No sooner did the loquacity of the doctrinaires allow room for the exercise 
of reflection, and for the substitution of facts for words, than a speedy reaction 
was operated upon the public mind. The most indifferent observers perceived 
that the citizen monarchy now subsisted only upon the customs and usages of 
legitimacy ; that the sole result of the revolution had been to recreate a king 
such as are all kings; the magistracy such as it was; a budget almost double 
any former budget; the assessment of taxes, the codes, the monopolies, the army, 
and the church, such as they were ; and in short, that all that France had achiev- 
ed by forty-five years revolutionary tortures, three days of gigantic conflict, and 
two thousand five hundred millions of contributions, paid in twenty months, re- 
duced itself to neither more nor less than a new edition of the Capetian system, 
differently bound, and adorned with commotions, conspiracies, civil wars, heca- 
tombs, and prostrations at the feet of the Holy Alliance. 

‘* A profound sentiment of regret for the past, and of anxiety for the future, then 
began to penetrate all hearts. The timid but loyal citizens at length discovered 
that sovereignty was decidedly no longer capable of being reconverted to its 
original purity, and that its feeble hands were powerless to restore to France her 
external dignity, or to compose the domestic animosities engendered by thoughts 
of usurpation, resistance, and civil war. Inférested devotedness, affections bias- 
sed by lucre, hatred masked under the pressure of hands and embraces, which 
the restoration had extended from the exchange to the court; cupidity, in short, 
began to discern that pecuniary, like all other interests, must rest on pillars ca- 
pable of resistance and endurance ; that the existence of the system of the 13th 
March was an outrage, against the consequences of which the country must 
sooner or later take measures of security ; a position radically false, which a 
breath of the national will might overthrow ; a deviation from common sense in 
which no oe whatsoever could long proceed; a wrong, the redress of 
which could claim no gratitude from France, because when a people are to be 
conciliated it is in vain they await the moment of necessity. The stock-jobbing 
Philipists therefore began to grow rather lukewarm towards their chosen system, 
and to anticipate with terror the new series of events with which the blindness 
of the government might be preparing to swallow up their capital. 

** The transactions at Grenoble ; the dissolution of the National Guards in five 
or six departments ; the armament at Marseilles ; the clandestine disembarkation 
of the Dutchess de Berri on the shores of Provence ; the culpable family delica- 
cies which lent impunity to this enterprise; the undisputed passage of the Regent 
across our southern provinces, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic; com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, all struggling under interminable oppression ; the 
insurrection in la Vendée ; the nearly accomplished overthrow of the Grey Mi- 
nistry, and the perturbation which that event was on the eve of producing in 
the affairs of France ; Poland buried in the silence of death, and the grass grow- 
ing in the streets of Warsaw, under the hoofs of the Cossacks’ horses; Russia 
allies her reserves and concentrating her armies on the banks of the Rhine ; in 
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the East, Austrian battalions inundating Bavaria, and all the smaller states of the 
Germanic confederation in commotion and anxiety ; our handful of soldiers shut 
up in Ancona, and our national flag piteously rolled up in its case; the armed 
attitude of Holland; the interminable farce of the London Conference ; a con- 
clave of Russian and German generals assembled at Berlin; in short, the com- 
plication of events that agitated Europe, lacerating in all directions our sympa- 
thies, and wounding our interests; all these things at length began to work con- 
viction even amongst the most apathetic, that the cabinet of the Tuileries had 
at least lost all care for the welfare of France.” (Vol. ii. pp. 379—382. ) 





Art. X.—7 History of the American Theatre. By Wiii1aM 
Dunuap, Vice-President of the National Academy of De- 
sign; Aluthor of the Memoirs of G. F. Cooke; Biography 
of C. B. Brown, &. New-York. 1832. 


Tue life of a player is so strangely diversified and so full of 
adventure, that anecdotes of the stage always excite and gene- 
rally gratify our curiosity. The recruits for the theatre are drawn 
from every class of society. Sometimes the apprentice feels 
himself inspired with heroic ambition, and, disdaining the ser- 
vile labour of the shop, stalks forth a Norval or a Hamlet; he 
passes through a thousand mortifications and sufferings, to abject 
poverty, or, perhaps, to an enviable distinction. On the other 
hand, instances are not rare of young men of high rank, of cul- 
tivated education, and brilliant prospects, abandoning all these 
advantages; smitten with the dramatic mania and panting for 
theatrical renown. ‘* The American Theatre” is, comparatively, 
so recent a creation, that its ‘‘ History’? would seem to be a bar- 
ren and unpromising subject. But this is not the case. The in- 
dustry and talents of the author of the work before us have fur- 
nished a most amusing and interesting volume; and our personal 
knowledge of all his prominent ‘‘ dramatis personz”’ gives to his 
portraits the force and animation of real life. He is peculiarly 
happy in describing the personal appearance of those whose his- 
tory he records. His judgment of their professional merits is 
always candid and liberal, and generally, as we think, discrimi- 
nating and correct. In a few instances we do not exactly agree 
with him, but they are of actors who figured more on the Phi- 
ladelphia than the New-York boards, and may, therefore, be less 
known to the author than to us. We shall be more particular on 
this subject in our progress through the “ History.” 

Our author endeavours, throughout his work, to elevate the 
stage and render it subservient to the great interests of society 
and morality, by stimulating those who write for it, as well as 
those who represent what is written, to a just estimate of the du- 
ties they have assumed. ‘‘ Dramatic poetry,” he says, “is one 
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of the first of the fine arts—the histrionic art is the handmaid of 
poetry—the rise, progress, and cultivation of the drama mark 
the progress of refinement and the state of manners at any given 
period in any country. Without the aid of the actor, there are 
thousands who would never have heard the name of Shakspeare ; 
but who, by his aid, are familiar with the most sublime, moral, 
and beautiful sentiments that eyer adorned any language.”” The 
author ‘firmly believes that the theatre is in itself a powerful 
engine well adapted to the improvement of man, and that it only 
wants the directing hand of an enlightened society to make it the 
pure source of civilization and virtue.”? In the course of the 
work these sentiments are frequently enforced with pertinent il- 
lustrations, and many excellent lessons are given to obtain from 
the drama its best and legitimate uses. He speaks with much 
authority and great experience on this subject, with which he 
has had a long and intimate acquaintance, both as a writer for 
the stage and the manager of a theatre. We recommend espe- 
cially this part of his work to those who conduct and those who 
patronise our theatres, and should be glad if our limits would 
allow us to present his views more fully to the public. 

We learn, and not without satisfaction, that the ‘* American 
Theatre”? may boast of a very honourable parentage. Garrick, 
being rejected by the managers of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den, made the first display of his talents in the Theatre of Good- 
man’s Fields; which soon ‘¢ became the centre of attraction, and 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden were deserted.’”’ The sapient 
managers, of course, saw their blunder, and Garrick was with- 
drawn to the “scene of his future triumphs.”? Mr. William 
Hallam succeeded Giffard in the management at Goodman’s 
Fields, but became bankrupt. Upon this event he planned a 
voyage of discovery, and sent his brother to this country. Mr. 
Dunlap gives a short picture of the state of the theatre at the 
time alluded to, and laments the degradation into which it has 
fallen. 

“It is well known that the state of the drama was in 1750 much more brilliant 
than it has been for the last half century, or is now in Great Britain. The best 
and greatest men in the country wrote plays and attended their performance. 
The pit of the theatre was the resort of wit and learning; while fashion, beauty, 
taste, and refinement, the proud and exclusive aristocracy of the land, took their 
stations in the boxes, surrounding the assemblage of poets and critics below. In 
the course of our history we may find the causes which have degraded the dra- 
ma, while every other species of literature and art have been rising in estima- 
tion, and every science progressing to its destined perfection.” 

Lewis Hallam, the brother of William, and the father of Lewis, 
afterwards so well known in this country, collected a company 
of considerable strength both in numbers and talents, and sailed 
for America, with a good stock of plays, farces, &c., a list of 
which is furnished in the work before us. This company was call- 
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ed “ The American Company.’’ They arrived at York-Town, 
Virginia. They went at once to Williamsburg, where they 
opened the first theatre in America, purchasing and preparing 
for the purpose, a long building in the suburbs of the town. It 
was situated on the spot now occupied by the house of the late 
Judge Tucker. No orchestra had been provided for this enter- 
prise, but a teacher of the harpsichord was fortunately found, 
who “ was engaged with his instrument to represent that splendid 
assemblage of wind and stringed instruments which we now look 
for in an orchestra.”? On the 5th of September 1752, the first 
play performed in America, by a regular company, was repre- 
sented. It was ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.’? The cast of the 
characters is given; and Mr. Lewis Hallam, so well known to 
us, then a boy of about twelve years of age, appeared as the 
‘¢servant to Portia.”” This account is given of his first appear- 
ance. ‘* He had but one line to speak, apparently an easy task, 
but when he found himself in the presence of the audience, he 
was panic-struck. He stood motionless and speechless, until 
bursting into tears he walked off the stage making a most inglo- 
rious exit. We need not say that he was the hero and favourite 
in tragedy and comedy for nearly half a century.”? This is no- 
thing uncommon for heroes. Frederick the Great ran away from 
the first battle he fought, and Peter the Greater was panic-struck 
on the water. 

In September 1753, Hallam opened his theatre in New-York, 
with ‘‘ The Conscious Lovers.’’ On the 20th of November, a 
note appeared on the play-bills, which was intended to correct 
an abuse which in our day is intolerable. ‘Gentlemen and la- 
dies are desired to come by six o’clock, we being determined to 
keep to our hour; as it would be a great inconvenienee to them 
to be kept out late.”” There is nothing in which our theatres re- 
quire a reform more than in this practice of keeping us out late; 
not indeed so much by an unseasonable hour in commencing the 
performance, as by crowding the evening with what they call 
entertainments; and by the unreasonable intervals between the 
acts of the play, and still more between the play and the after- 
piece. The house is seldom dismissed before eleven o’clock, and 
is often detained much later. 

The next effort was to establish a theatre in Philadelphia, 
where, of course, a strenuous opposition was made to it by the 
Quakers, who petitioned the Governor ‘for the prohibition of 
profane stage plays.’’ Counter-petitions, however, were pre- 
sented, and Governor Hamilton gave permission to open a theatre, 
and cause twenty-four plays to be performed, on condition that 
they offered nothing indecent and immoral—performed one night 
for the poor of the city—and that the manager gave security 
Sor all debts contracted, and all contracts entered into by the 
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company. The exaction of the last condition would go near to 
shutting up our theatres at this day. The first lar company 
opened their theatre in the store-house of Mr. William Plum- 
stead, on the corner of the first alley above Penn Street, and 
commenced in April 1754, with the “ Fair Penitent.”’ 

Our author, in the course of his work, follows these humble 
beginnings ‘‘ of temples of the Dramatic Muse” in the United 
States, to the present splendid establishments in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, &e.—and certain- 
ly the growth has been rapid. He has transcribed a benefit play 
bill, in 1762, a part of which we extract. 

** For the benefit of Mrs. Douglass, the tragical history of Krve Ricuarp THE 
Tarr, containing the distress and death of King Henry the Sixth in the Tower; 
the usurpation of the crown by Richard; the inhuman murder of the young King 
Edward the Fifth, and his brother the Duke of York; the fall of the Duke of 
Buckingham ; the landing of the Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry the Se- 
venth) at Milford ; the battle of Bosworth Field, and death of Richard, which 
put an end to the contention between the houses of York and Lancaster; with 
many other historical passages.” 

We perfectly recollect the custom mentioned, and the notice 
inserted in the play bills, <‘ ladies will please to send their ser- 
vants to keep their places, at 4 o’clock’’—and “from four to six 
and after, the front seats of the boxes were occupied by blacks 
of every age, waiting until their masters and mistresses made 
their appearance. ”” e find in this volume much interesting 
matter respecting the habits and manners of our ancestors—the 
topography of our cities, and the astonishing changes in both— 
some very amusing anecdotes are interspersed with graver sub- 
jects, producing a variety that excites and rewards attention. 
When, during the revolutionary war, the British army was in 
possession of Boston, ‘‘the players were succeeded by the offi- 
cers of his Britannie Majesty’s army and navy.”’ The “ Heiress,”’ 
written by General Burgoyne, was preceded by a farce called 
the *‘ Blockade of Boston,” intended to ridicule the yankees. 


‘It is remembered that while the officers were performing Burgoyne’s farce, 
an alarm was given that the rebels had assaulted the lines, and when a sergeant 
entered and announced the fact, the audience supposing his words, ‘ The rebels 
have attacked the lines on the Neck,’ belonged to the farce, applauded the very 
natural acting of the man, and were not disturbed until successive encores con- 
vinced them that it was not to the play that the words, however apropos, be- 
longed, and that the prompter of the speaker was not behind the scenes, but 
behind the trenches.” 


Speaking of these performances by the British officers, our 
author gives a salutary admonition to young men who fly to the 
stage, ‘‘ not when the idleness of a garrison might have induced 
more pernicious employment of leisure hours than studying and 
reciting the poets.”” He well says, that 


“It is not to be compared with the folly of those young men who neglect 
their education, or the sober pursuits destined for them by their parents, to as- 
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sociate clandestinely for the purpose of acting plays, and enter into expenses 
which may lead to crime for their support, and in consequence of the applauses 
bestowed upon their performances from their ignorant auditors, are led to aban- 
don the pursuits intended to lead them to honour, and to embrace a profession 
as full of hazards as of difficulty; a profession stigmatized, whether justly or 
not, is not now the question, as one not congenial to the habits of ordinary 
life.” 


We do not recollect to have met with the following anecdote 
before. 


** We insert the following curious account of the first rehearsal of the tragedy 
of Douglas, taken from the Edinburgh Evening Post. ‘It may not be generally 
known that the first rehearsal of this tragedy took place in the lodgings in the 
Canongate occupied by Mrs. Sarah Ward, one of Diggs’ Company ; and that it 
was rehearsed by, and in the presence of, the most distinguished characters 
Scotland could ever boast of. The following was the cast of the piece on that 
occasion. 


Lord Randolph, Doctor Robertson, Principal, Edinburgh. 
Glenalvon, David Humeg Historian. 

Old Norval, Doctor Carlyle, Minister of Musselburg. 
Douglas, John Home, the Author. 

Lady Randolph, Doctor Ferguson, Professor. 

Anna (maid), Doctor Blair, Minister, high church. 


** «The audience that day, besides Mrs. Diggs and Mrs. Sarah Ward, were 
the Right Honourable Lord Wilbank, Lord Milton, Lord Kaimes, Lord Mon- 
boddo (the two last were then only lawyers), the Rev. John Steel, and William 
Home, ministers. The company (all but Mrs. Ward) dined afterwards at the 
Griskin Club, in the Abbey.’ ” . 


There have been so many discussions among dramatic critics 
about the character and representation of Hamlet, that what 
throws light on the subject is acceptable—our author tells us, 
that 


“ There is reason to believe that Betterton was the first true personator of 
Hamlet; and even Betterton, though instructed by Davenant, who had seen the 
original representative as taught by Shakspeare, though replete with talent and 
judgment, must have been in that part of the picture which depends on cos- 
tume miserably deficient. We have Cibber’s testimony in favour of the Hamlet 
of Betterton, and on such subjects the poet laureate is good authority. ‘ You 
have seen,’ he says, ‘a Hamlet, perhaps, who on the first appearance of his 
father’s spirit, has thrown himself into all the straining vociferation requisite to 
express rage and fury, and the house has thundered with applause, though the 
misguided actor was all the while, as Shakspeare terms it,—‘ tearing a passion 
into rags.’—I am the more bold to offer you this particular instance, because the 
late Mr. Addison, while I sat by him to see the scene acted, made the same ob- 
servation, asking me with some surprise if I thought Hamlet—‘ should be in so 
violent a passion with the ghost, which though it might have astonished, had 
not provoked him, for you may have observed that in his beautiful speech the 

assion never rises beyond an almost breathless astonishment, or an impatience 
imited by filial reverence to inquire into the suspected wrongs that may have 
raised him from his peaceful tomb, and a desire to know what a spirit so seem- 
ingly distressed might wish to enjoin a sorrowful son to execute towards his fu- 
ture quiet in the grave.’—This was the light in which Betterton threw this 
scene, which he opened with a pause of mute amazement; then rising slowly to 
a solemn trembling of the voice, he made the t equally terrible to the spec- 
tator as to himself.’ Another author has said of this actor ‘ that his countenance, 
naturally ruddy and sanguine, in the scene of the third act where his father’s 
ghost appears, through the violent and sudden emotion of amazement and hor- 
ror, turned instantly on the sight of his father’s spirit as pale as his neckcloth, 
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when his whole body seemed to be affected with a tremour inexpressible, so 
that had his father’s ghost actually risen before him he could not have been 
seized with more real agonies ; and this was felt so strongly by the audience, 
that the blood seemed to shudder in their veins likewise, and they in some mea- 
sure partook of the astonishment and horror with which they saw this excellent 
actor affected.’ ” 

‘¢ Sheridan and O’Keefe came before the American public for 
the first time this theatrical season, (1786.) The School for 
Scandal, the Duenna, and the Poor Soldier, took their stand on 
the boards never to be removed. Wignell’s Joseph Surface and 
Darby ; Henrv’s Sir Peter Teazle and Patrick, are still remem- 
bered with pleasure after the lapse of half a century.”? We 
would add, that they have not been surpassed, if equalled here. 

Our author commences his sixth chapter with reflections on 
the drama, and a plan for its improvement, and that of the profes- 
sors of the histrionic art. We wish that we had room for them, 
but we must be content to recommend them merely to the atten- 
tion of those who take any interest in the subject—and who 
should not? He well asks, ‘‘what engine is more powerful 
than the theatre? No arts can be made more effectual for the 
promotion of good than the dramatic and histrionic. They unite 
music, poetry, painting, and eloquence. The engine is powerful 
for good or ill—it is for society to choose.’’ He truly observes, 
that “if the wise and good frequent the theatre, its exhibitions 
must become schools of wisdom. ”’ 

The following anecdote is told of Henry, of whom we have 
already spoken, and who was not only an excellent actor, but a 
highly bred gentleman. 

‘*Henry was the only actor in America who kept a carriage. It was in the 
form of a coach, but very small, just sufficient to carry himself and wife to the 
theatre ; it was drawn by one horse and driven by a black boy. Aware of the 
jealousy towards players, and that it would be said he kept a coach, he had caus- 
ed to be painted on the doors, in the manner of those coats of arms which the 
aristocracy of Europe display, two crutches in heraldic fashion, with the motto, 
* This or these.’ ” 

In 1793 Mr. Wignell “landed in America a company more 
complete and more replete with every species of talent for the 
establishment of a theatre, than could have been contemplated by 
the most sanguine of his friends.”” We well remember them, 
without the hope of seeing such a company again. Their names 
are given in this history. Among them we see with a vivid re- 
membrance of their particular excellence, Fennel, Chalmers, 
Moreton, Harwood, Blisset, and Mrs. Whitlock, Marshall, Old- 
mixon, with others of various and distinguished merit. About 
the same time Henry brought a reinforcement to the New York 
theatre, the chief of which was Mr. Hodgkinson. We do not 
rate this gentleman as highly as our author does; but he may be 
right.—We always saw in him a dash of vulgarity and extrava- 
gance—a want of scholarship and refinement that was offensive. 
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He certainly played a great variety of parts, and some of the 
coarser ones, with power and effect, but on the whole he wanted 
study and finish. Nor did he lose himself in his character ; you 
always saw the conceited Mr. Hodgkinson in all he did. How 
unlike Moreton and Harwood in this! A very amusing sketch 
is given of the early life of Hodgkinson, whose real name was 
Meadowcraft, and of his first attempts on the stage. We do not 
mean to say that Mr. Dunlap places Mr. H. at the head of his 
profession.—On the contrary, he says, ‘¢ he was ready to attempt 
any thing, was always above mediocrity, and sometimes attained 
excellence, though never in the highest department of the drama.”’ 
He adds, “his ambition made him ready to swallow any thing 
that might keep him before an audience—like Bottom, he wish- 
ed to play Pyramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine and Lion.”’ 
Of Prigmore, one of Henry’s new recruits, an anecdote is told 
which we cannot omit to give to our merry readers. 


** Bernard, who we shall have occasion to mention hereafter, gives, in his re- 
miniscences, this anecdote and character of Prigmore. He says he was ‘a man 
of some vanity and little merit, whese opinion of himself was in inverse propor- 
tion to that of the public. One of the peculiarities of this person was to suppose 
(though he was neither handsome nor insinuating), that every woman whom he 
saw, through a mysterious fatality, fell in love with him. There was a very be- 
nevolent widow living in Plymouth, in respectable circumstances, who fre- 

uently came to the theatre, and was kind enough to inquire into the private 
situation of various members of the company. Among others she asked about 
Prigmore, and was told that he had but a small salary, and made a very poor 
appearance. Hearing this, she remembered that she had a pair of her late hus- 
band’s indispensables in the house, which she resolved to offer to him. A ser- 
vant was accordingly despatched to the object of her charity, who, meeting one 
of the actors, and partly disclosing his business, he went in search of Prigmore, 
and finding him, exclaimed, ‘Prigmore, my boy, here’s your fortune made at 
Jast; here’s a rich widow has fallen in love with you, and wants to see you.’ 
Prigmore, not suspecting his roguery, was led to the servant in a state of be- 
wildered rapture, and by the latter was informed that the widow would be glad 
to see him any morning it was convenient. He appointed the following, and 
went home to his lodgings to indulge in a day-dream of golden independence. 
His friend (theatrical friend) in the inean time whispered the truth through the 
green-room, where there were two or three wicked enough to join in the con- 
spiracy by walking to Prigmore’s house to tender their congratulations: Prig- 
more, as may be supposed, passed a sleepless night, and spent an extra hour at 
his toilette next morning in adorning himself with a clean shirt and neckcloth. 
He then sallied forth, and on reaching the widow’s, wasshown into her parlour, 
where, casting his eyes around on the substantial sufficiency of the furniture, he 
began to felicitate himself on the aspect of his future home. 

** ¢ The lady at length appeared; she was upon the verge of forty, a very fa- 
shionable age at that time, which, resting upon the shoulders of a very comely- 
looking woman, seemed to be in character with her comfortable dwelling. 
Prigmore’s satisfaction and her benevolence operated equally in producing 
some confusion: at length a conversation commenced. She acquainted him that 
she had heard his situation was not as agreeable as he could wish—that his in- 
come was a confined one ; she was, therefore, desirous to do him all the service 
that lay in her power. Prigmore, considering this as an express declaration of 
her affection, was about to throw himself at her feet, when she suddenly sum- 
moned her servant, and exclaimed,—‘ Rachel, bring the breeches !’ 

** © These words astounded him. The widow, on receiving the habiliments, 
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folded them carefully, and remarking that they were—‘ as good as new,’—beg- 
ged his acceptance of them. 

** * And was it for this you wanted me, madam? ‘Yes, sir.? He put on his 
hat and walked to the door with indignation. The good woman, as much asto- 
nished as himself, followed him with ‘ won’t you take the breeches, sir” He 
reps pausing at the door to make some bitter retort, ‘wear them your- 
eel.’ * 


We have another breeches story worth repeating. 


‘*¢ West soon involved himself in debt, and being arrested by the breeches- 
maker for six pair of leather breeches, sent to Mr. Gaine, who still printed the 
play-bills, though no longer at the Bible and Crown, but only at the Bible, to 
request bail, as the prisoner’s name was in the bill for that night. 

‘* The old gentleman took off his spectacles and exclaimed, ‘Six pair of lea- 
ther breeches! Why I never had one pair in my life! Six pair! Why how many 
legs has the fellow got” ” 

Mrs. Melmoth first appeared on the American stage in Eu- 
phrasia. It is truly said that ‘‘her dimensions were far beyond 
the sphere of embonpoint : when she called upon Dionysius to 
‘strike here, here’s blood enough,’—an involuntary laugh from 
the audience had nearly destroyed, not only the illusion, but the 
hopes of the actress. ”’ 

As a proof of the manner in which the parts of a play were 
filled at the period we are speaking of, and before starring had 
nearly destroyed the stage, our author has furnished us with the 
cast of “Every One has his Fault,” in Mr. Wignell’s company. 
it was thus, 

** Lord Norland, Mr. Whitlock (his best best); Captain Irwin, Fennel; Placid, 
Moreton; Sir Robert Ramble, Chalmers; Solus, Morris; Hammond, Green; 
Mrs. Placid, Mrs. Shaw; Miss Spinster, Mrs. Bates; Lady Elinor, Mrs. Whit- 
lock; Miss Wooburn, Mrs. Morris; Edward (a matchless performance), Mrs. 
Marshall.” 

In these times, when it is thought enough if one or two of the 
principal parts are well filled, when all the rest are left to the 
very dregs of the stage, no idea can be formed of the effect of a 
play, of which every character is well and truly personated. 

There is no excess of praise in our author’s account of Mr. 
Moreton. 

‘‘The principal gentleman comedian in this splendid company, at the time 
under review, was Mr. Moreton. He was, as remembered by the writer, the 
most elegant gentleman performer that our long acquaintance with the London 
and American theatres has made known to us. Tall, slender, straight-limbed, 
and perfectly at ease, his regular features, light complexion, and blue eyes, with 
the perfect air and manner of a finished gentleman, united to the talent, vivacity, 
and mind which must combine to make a real actor, gave to the spectator a 
combination rarely seen on any stage.” 

A sketch of his life is added to this deserved eulogium. Our 
author next introduces Mr. Fennell to his readers. On his first 
appearance on the stage, he assumed the name of Cambray—and 
was well received in the characters of Jaffier and Othello. He 
has himself published his biography at large. Mr. Dunlap says: 
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«¢ His appearance in the Moors, Othello and Zanga, was noble; 
his face appeared better and more expressive, and his towering 
figure superb. His Glenalvon was a fine piece of acting.’’ Hav- 
ing known Mr. Fennell long and intimately, we feel warranted 
in saying that our author deals unjustly by him in the insinua- 
tion conveyed by the following remarks: “his villains appeared 
very natural. Deceit seemed to be at home in all his words and 
actions.”’ He is afterwards more direct in his reproaches of Fen- 
nell, and thinks he disgraced an honourable profession by a ca- 
reer of fraud; he alludes to his schemes for making salt, in the 
prosecution of which he is charged with ‘¢ sporting with the cre- 
dulity of the inhabitants on the sea-shore, from Chesapeake Bay 
to Massachusetts, by pretended new modes of making salt.””? In 
our opinion this is a hasty and unjust view of the conduct and 
character of Mr. Fennell; and the more surprising when we find it 
in a volume marked with liberality and kindness to human errors. 
We believe that Mr. Fennell was not a dishonest man, much less 
a villain, if intention to do wrong is a necessary ingredient in such 
a character. We admit he was extravagant and thoughtless in 
his style of living at one time in Philadelphia, that he contracted 
debts in this indulgence which he could not pay, and, it may 
be, gave himself too little concern about it. But if this makes a 
villain, how many are there in Europe and America received in 
good society, who ought to be set down as villains? Every year 
produces more or less of them. Look to your merchant, who, 
after a year or more of splendour, breaks for hundreds of thou- 
sands, and shows not a dollar for payment; who contracted some 
of his debts within four and twenty hours of his failure. Is hea 
villain? Mr. Dunlap must glance around upon some of his honour- 
able neighbours before he affirms the sentence. Then we pray 
you to suspend it over a poor player until you are willing to let 
it fall on others more guilty than he. As to the salt projects, 
which is the other ground of this severe assault upon one who 
was indeed and deservedly ‘the idol of the literary youth of 
Philadelphia’’—who was a man of finished education, most ami- 
able dispositions, and gentlemanly manners,—we agree he was 
a reckless speculator, imagining he had made great discoveries ; 
ever forming magnificent schemes of wealth, some of which were 
as wild and fantastical as the dreams of insanity. In the prose- 
cution of these plans, he was thoughtless of consequences, and 
believing implicitly in their success, he obtained funds for them 
from every source within his reach; from the credulity, if you 
please, of the inhabitants on the sea-shore, who, on his represen- 
tations, were willing to embark in the enterprise and to share 
its gains if successful. It is some evidence of his sincerity in the 
undertaking, that he devoted his time, his labour, his health to 
it; that he abandoned for it a profession in which he stood pre- 
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eminent, and from which he could have derived a full and ho- 
nourable support; for, besides his theatrical emoluments, his 
readings and recitations were very lucrative. He was, by na- 
ture, an enthusiast, and could not be brought by advice or ex- 
— to doubt that he should realize all his golden visions. 

ut is he therefore a villain—who has run ‘a career of fraud’? ? 
If so, we again demand that others who have taken the same 
career shall be brought to the same judgment. Bring to the same 
bar your speculators, rash and lin as madmen in commercial 
adventures, depending on mere chance for riches or ruin; on 
stocks, ee on. the news the next mail may bring; both 
involving their friends in their failure, drawing and extorting 
money from every pocket into which they can thrust a hand. In 
what do they differ from Mr. Fennell? Only in this, that there 
was more plausibility in his speculation, a better hope of suecess 
than in theirs, and he gave his labour and his all to promote it; 
while they threw their ticket into the wheel and waited the re- 
sult, very coolly, which was to ruin themselves and the friends 
with whose credulity they had sported. But they have not been 
branded as fraudulent villains. If we turn to the land specula- 
tions of some years back, and the men who were engaged in 
them, and the ruin they spread round them, we shall be still 
more unwilling to affirm this harsh judgment upon unfortunate 
speculators. In truth, they are a race of fanatics, who can see 
nothing, hear nothing, understand and believe nothing, which 
would check them in their wild course, or cast a shade of doubt 
over their splendid prospects. We repeat, Fennell was a reck- 
less speculator ; and who has known a speculator that was not so? 

We read with great pleasure the following tribute to a lady 
who was highly esteemed in this city for her private virtues as 
well as for her professional excellence. 

** Mrs. Whitlock had been the support and ornament of the company of Whit- 
lock and Munden, and had played at Bath and in London before the engage- 
ment which brought her to Philadelphia in 1793. She was what may truly be 
called a fine looking woman, with some of the Siddons and Kemble physiog- 
nomy, but fairer of complexion, and not so towering in stature. Her eye and 
voice were powerful, and reminded the spectator and hearer of her sister, some- 
times raising expectations which were not fully realized, of seeing a second 
Siddons. She was of value in her eee and out of it an honour to 
her family. She still lives respected and beloved, enjoying the fruits of her ex- 
— that branch of the fine arts which owes so much to the family of her 

er. 


We will add for ourselves, that in Lady Macbeth and charac- 
ters of that strong cast, Mrs. Whitlock was the most forcible 
and effective tragedian we have ever seen. Her dark and bril- 
liant eye; her expressive brow ; her full and deep-toned voice, 
whose articulation was so distinct that her whispers were heard 
in every part of the house, added to her true and distinctive con- 
ception of her author, gave her, in Lady Macbeth, a power over 
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her audience that was awful. We can never forget her interview 
with Macbeth after the murder of Duncan; nor her sleep-walk- 
ing scene. All gazed upon her with a dread and breathless si- 
lence. No genius but that of Shakspeare could have imagined 
such scenes, or could have embodied such imaginings. 

Who does not remember Jefferson, for so many years the de- 
light of the Philadelphia Theatre? Our author pays a just tribute 
to our favourite, whom he truly designates ¢¢as an excellent co- 
median, who lived among us, admired as an actor and esteemed 
as aman, for six and thirty years.”” He died in the current 
year. His person is well described. 


**Ofa small and light figure, well formed, with a singular physiognomy, a 
nose perfectly Grecian, and blue eyes full of laughter, he had the faculty of ex- 
citing mirth to as great a degree by power of feature, although handsome, as 
any ugly featured low comedian ever seen. The Squire Richard of Mr. Jefferson 
made a strong impression on the writer; his Sadi, in the Mountaineers, a 
stronger; and, strange to say, his Verges, in Much Ado about Nothing, a yet 
stronger.” 


The father of Mr. Jefferson was ‘‘a contemporary and friend 
of Garrick.”’ 

Of Mrs. Marshall, our author says, she ‘ was a pretty little 
woman, and a most charming actress in the Pickles and Romps 
of the drama. Her Edward, in ‘Every one has his Fault,’ is 
spoken of to this day, as perfection.””’ We think Mr. Dunlap 
could not have known Mrs. Marshall in her best days, or he 
would not have passed over her so lightly. In the gay parts of 
the Romp, Little Pickle, Moggy M’Gilpin, &c., there has been 
no one in this country that approached her. But to have known 
her exquisite feeling, her thrilling touches of nature, her fasci- 
nating simplicity, you must have seen her in Juliet and Ophelia. 
We feel assured that so good a critic as Mr. Dunlap would not 
have said that Mrs. Merry, admirable as she was, was ‘¢ the best 
representative of Juliet that ever was seen or heard,” if he had 
seen Mrs. Marshall in that character. We shall be sustained, at 
least in Philadelpnia, and by the ardent admirers of Mrs. Merry, 
in saying that Mrs. Marshall excelled her in representing Juliet. 
Her beautiful little figure, the sweet and unaffected tones of her 
voice, the truth and simplicity of her deportment and counte- 
nance, put the girlish Juliet, but thirteen years of age, before us 
with more effect than a woman of thirty, of Mrs. Merry’s ma- 
tronly appearance, could do. Weremember Taylor’s Octavian— 
we agree that it was a failure; an extravagant rant.—Moreton 
was the only true Octavian we have seen. Here is a story which 
proves that an alderman and an orator may be made of a very 
bad actor. 


*“ About this time, John D. Miller made his first appearance on the stage as 
Clement in the Deserted Daughter. He was a good-looking young man, but desti- 
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tute of education or talent. He wisely retired in a few years, became rich, an 
alderman, and a 4th of July orator. 

“ These civic honours entitle Mr. Miller to more space on our pages than any 
distinction he gained as a player. He was a native of New-York, and the son of 
Mr. Philip Miller, a German baker. John D. was born in 1771, and preferring 
the ever-changing temperature of the stage to the eternal heat of the oven, he 
determined to be a hero. After fighting against nature for a few years, he wisely 
became a partner with his brother, a grocer, and being a tall man, soon became 
an orator among the sachems of Tammany Hall, a common-council-man, and 
alderman. 

“ Miller’s debut is fresh in our recollection as connected with the admirable 
acting of Jefferson in the character of Item, the attorney, whose clerk Miller 
represented. Worked up to a phrensy of feigned passion, Jefferson, a small 
sized man, seized Miller by the breast, and while uttering the language of rage, 
shook him violently. Miller, not aware that he was to be treated so roughly, 
was at first astonished; but as Jefferson continued shaking and the audience 
laughing, the young baker’s blood boiled, and calling on his physical energies, 
he seized the comedian with an Herculean grasp, and threw him off violently.” 


It is but a few weeks since Mr. Warren paid the great debt 
of nature, and left the stage of life. He is identified with some 
of our most agreeable recollections of the stage. Has his Peter 
Teazle been surpassed on our boards? Has his Falstaff been 
equalled? So of his Baron Duberly? In short, have we ever 
seen so swre an actor? He did not attempt the loftier walks 
of the drama, but he never failed in what he did attempt—he 
was truth itself, he never stepped a line out of nature. We hope 
it will not be unwelcome to our readers if we extract from Mr. 
Dunlap’s work the notice taken of this gentleman. 


*¢ Of Mr. William Warren we have ample materials for such brief notice as 
our limits will allow. He was born in the year 1767, in the city of Bath. His 
father, a respectable mechanic, gave him an education intended to fit him for 
following in his steps; but the boy, like many others we have noticed, prefer- 
red idleness and pleasure to application and labour, and having been applauded 
for boyish attempts at acting, was unfit for the occupation of a cabinet-maker, 
which was that of his father, and was intended for him. 

* At the age of seventeen, Warren made his appearance as a player in the 
character of Young Norval, with a company who were making tragedy comical, 
and lowering comedy to farce, in a village near Bath, called Chippenham. His 
reception encouraged him to proceed in the career he had chosen. In this 
strolling company, under the management of one Biggs, he played all the first 
parts in tragedy and comedy, and of course gained some professional knowledge 
though the school was bad. For this first line of playing the young hero receiv- 
ed less than four shillings per week. 

‘“* Leaving Manager Biggs, he joined the forces of another stroller called ‘ Tag 
Davis,’ who had a company of a higher order; among them was Riley, known 
as the author of an amusing book called the Itinerant, and Bignel, afterwards 
in America, but only known to the south. At the end of the season, Warren, 
too poor to pay for a place in the stage, walked home to the house of his indul- 
gent parents. i 

«“* There appears to be no cure for the disease of strolling, or as De Foe has 
it in his Robinson Crusoe, ‘ What is bred ‘n the bone will never be out of the 
flesh.’ Warren had become attached to Davis, as well as to a rambling life, and 
again joined him. Poverty was as much attached to that company now as be- 
fore, and Riley records their situation at Lyme, utterly penniless, and without 
food, which could only be procured by stratagem. On this occasion he mentions 
Warren as exclaiming in mock heroics, * Was it for this I left my father’s shop,’ 
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and then adding from Dogberry, ‘would he were here to write me down an 
ass!” 

“ Biggs, his first manager, having a company in the neighbourhood of Davis’s 
barn, Warren now did double duty, starring it in both companies, walking from 
Lyme to Bedminster, and back again, to serve his two masters, not having profit 
enough from his ‘double toil and trouble’ to pay for any other ‘ leathern con- 
venience’ than his shoes. 

“Warren’s next engagement was with Manager Jefferson, the father of the ex- 
cellent comedian we have mentioned as joining the old American Company at 
Boston, and coming with them to New-York in 1796. From Jefferson’s com- 
pany he was induced to return to his friend Biggs by the tempting offer of ten 
shillings per week, a little more than two dollars. This enabled the rising young 
hero to ride, on the top of the stage, to the place of destination. In Warren’s 
rambles, he met two performers, afterwards well known in New-York and Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Hogg and Mr. Baker. 

** After several changes of place and manager, Biggs, having been deserted 
by most of his company, followed Warren and another stroller of the name of 
Woolley, and being unable to persuade them to return, arrested them both; 
and carrying them, guarded by a constable, before a magistrate, swore they 
were journeymen tailors who had deserted from him, and left clothes unfinished 
which they had engaged to complete. The magistrate discharged the young 
men, advising them to return to their homes and parents. This advice was not 
followed, and Tag Davis having a new opposition house built for him in Exeter, 
by a man who was rich enough to indulge his desire to overthrow the establish- 
ed dynasty, Tag invited Warren to join his company, which he accordingly ac- 
cepted. 

‘*To give the American reader an idea of the contempt shown in England by 
people of every condition towards the members of strolling companies, we will 
relate two anecdotes of Warren. Biggs, who seems to have considered Warren 
essential to his well-being, again followed him, and endeavoured to prevail on 
him to rejoin his company ; but not succeeding, changed his persuasive tone to 
abuse, which he carried so far as to provoke Warren to break his pipe over the 
manager’s head. For this assault on majesty, Biggs again took him, with the 
aid of a constable, on charge of assault and battery, and the justice hearing the 
accuser state that the accused was a strolling player, was about committing him 
to jail; but Warren retorted the title of strolling manager on Biggs, and the 
magistrate dismissed both with contempt and injurious epithets from his august 

resence. 

“— The second concerns the treatment of the whole of Mr. Jefferson’s com- 
pany. One Mr. Carey, a man of fortune, on occasion of some family festival, 
applied to Jefferson, and engaged his company to come to Tor Abbey, his 
place of residence, and perform a play. Accordingly, they all proceeded thither, 
not in carts or on foot, as most of them travelled usually, but attended by 
their very respectable manager, in coaches, post-chaises, and gigs. When they 
arrived at Tor Abbey, they were shown into the servants’ hall, where a table 
and dinner was prepared for them. 

‘* Jefferson sent a remonstrance to Carey, and the company prevailed on the 
manager to take a coach and turn his back on the aristocrat, while they per- 
formed a play for his emolument. They then refused food in the inhospitable 
mansion, and Mr. Carey finding the actors so stomachful, made his appearance 
and apologies, showed them into a more dignified part of his house, and pre- 
vailed on them to take food more nourishing than the air of offended pride 
which they had assumed and were endeavouring to digest for the occasion. 
They ate and drank, and piayed their play and farce for the amusement of the 
great man and his family, and returned home content. 

** That most actors receive an education in the school of folly, thoughtless 
dissipation, or positive vice, which the degrading scenes belonging to the life 
of a strolling player in England invariably furnish, must be apparent to every 
one who reads the books which have been published on the subject. That so 
many come out of the furnace, if not purified, yet so far uninjured as to assume 
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the rank of respectable and honourable men, is truly wonderful. If we look 
back upon the lives of most of those performers who have come to America 
and have challenged admiration as actors and respect as men, we shall find that 
they have passed through, from early youth to manhood, a succession of scenes 
sufficient to destroy all sense of moral propriety. To have passed through such 
scenes with such debased and debasing associates, and yet stand erect in society, 
is proof of uncommon merit; that many sink never to rise, is plain. 

‘* This evil does not exist in this country to any great extent, and may be 
prevented altogether. We see those who have submitted to the disgrace of a 
stroller’s life in England, take a higher stand in this country, and maintain it. 
They feel that they are not degraded by the presence of a privileged order ; 
and if the mere moneyed aristocrat assumes airs of superiority, they feel autho- 
rized to resist the assumption. Having thrown off the stigma which the laws of 
their own country had affixed to them, they feel bound to assume, with the 
more elevated character, a more elevated deportment and conduct. 

** The frequent recurrence of poverty, insult, and disgrace, at length, as the 
novelty and enticements of licentious liberty began to lose their charms, brought 
Warren to reflect upon the folly of his conduct. ‘He bad experienced,’ says 
Carpenter, ‘ poverty in its most intolerable shape, hunger.’ He had found that 
innocence was not a protection to the player, if accused of a crime, for the ma- 
gistrates considered him as a vagabond. ‘ Indeed,’ he continues, ‘ what could 
he hope, seeing as he did so much penury around him, and at the same time so 
much ignorance and incapacity in many of his associates.’ While thus ruminating 
on his sad condition, he received a letter from his father inviting him home. And 
hoping to qualify himself for, and obtain a higher post in the profession he had 
chosen, he returned to the paternal roof. 

** After a few weeks at home, through the influence of Incledon, Blanchard, 
and other London actors with whom he became acquainted, he got a situation 
in a respectable provincial theatre, and obtained the friendship of Mr. Dowton. 
He now strove to make himself truly an artist, and by industry and good con- 
duct acquired skill and importance in his profession. 

** Warren was a member of the Salisbury theatrical corps in 1787, when a 
prosecution was instituted through malice against the proprietor, and he was 
cast on the old vagrant act. This caused the repeal of the statute, and a pro- 
tecting act was passed, by which justices of peace were enjoined to license and 
protect any manager who chose to establish a theatre. From this time the now 
prudent actor increased in reputation and emoluments. In 1788 he was engaged 
by Tate Wilkinson, well known by all who have attended to the English the- 
atre, and Mrs. Siddons being engaged to play at York, Mr. Warren had the ad- 
vantage of playing several characters with that first of on 5 His habits of 
industry and attention to the business of the scene gained him the approbation 
of this lady, who in her provincial tours was annoyed very generaJly by the ab. 
sence of those virtues. 

‘*In this situation, a favoured performer in a respectable company, directed 
by a man of talents, Mr. Wignell, in 1796, found the subject of this notice, and 
made him offers which engaged him for America. Warren was then married, 
and as the highest salary in the company was a guinea and a half a week, the 
salaries given by American managers must have appeared tempting. Mr. War- 
ren was engaged for Philadelphia, and repairing to London, embarked at 
Gravesend, from whence dropping down to the Downs, the vessel took in Mr. 
and Mrs. Merry, and Mr. Cooper, and reached New-York in twenty-one days. 
Mr. Warren’s first characters in Philadelphia were Friar Lawrence in Romeo 
and Juliet, and Bundle in the Waterman. 

*“*‘ Thus Mr. Warren, after passing through scenes in real life which, as we 
have seen, seem sufficient to destroy every good habit, if not principle in man, 
was landed on a shore where he was safe from such contact, for in the company 
of such performers as composed the company of Philadelphia for many years, 
the ill habits acquired in English strolling companies would be discouraged, and 
if possible, eradicated. In Mr. Warren’s case we have reason to believe that 
what might have been wrong had been previously rectified, and we only re- 
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member him as a pleasant companion and an upright man. The characters he 
sustained with the highest reputation in the drama, were Falstaff, Sir Peter 
Teazle, Old Norval, Brabantio, Sir Anthony Absolute, and the like in tragedy 
and comedy.” 


Mr. Dunlap repeats a very interesting story of a Swiss Ca- 
tholic priest, as told by himself with great effect, who long suf- 
fered in the Inquisition in Spain; of which we cannot pretend to 
say more. It cannot be abridged, and is too long for insertion 
here. A chapter on the decline of the drama, and remedies pro- 
posed, is written with good sense instructed by experience. An 
anecdote of Cooper, on the first performance of the tragedy of 
‘¢ Andre,”’ is well told. 


“Our friend Cooper was at this time rather in the habit of neglecting such 
parts as were not first, or exactly to his mind. Young Bland was not the 
hero of the piece, and very little of the author’s blank verse came un-amended 
from the mouth of the tragedian. In what was intended as the most pathetic 
scene of the play, between Cooper and Hodgkinson, the first, as Bland, after 
repeating, ‘Oh, Andre—oh, Andre,’ as often as ‘Jemmy Thomson’ wrote 
‘Oh, Sophonisba,’ approached the unfortunate Andre, who in vain waited for 
his cue, and falling in a burst of sorrow on his neck, cried, loud enough to be 
heard at the side scene, ‘Oh, Andre—damn the prompter!—Oh, Andre! 
What’s next, Hodgkinson,’ and sunk in unutterable sorrow on the breast of his 
overwhelmed friend, upon whose more practised stage cleverness he relied for 
support in the trying scene—irying to the author, as well as actor and audience. 

** The Nestor of histrionics, Colley Cibber, says, ‘to show respect to an audi- 
ence is worth the best actor’s labour; and his business considered, he must be a 
very impudent one that comes before them with a conscious negligence of what 
he is about.’ ” 


A short biography is given of our favourite Wood, concluding 
with a just and discriminating compliment to him. 


“*Mr. Wood’s forte is decidedly genteel comedy, but he succeeds admirably 
well in tragedy too. His striking excellence is a never-failing perfect know- 
ledge of his author, both as to sentiment and language. If we were to designate 
the parts in which he particularly excels, we should say that his Belcour, Reu- 
ben Glenroy, Vapid, Tangent, Sir Charles Racket, Michael Perez, Mercutio, 
and Benedick, in comedy ; and in tragedy, his Brutus, Jaffier, lago, Alonzo in the 
Revenge, Charles de Moor, and Penruddock, were all excellent performances.” 


The author introduces a biography of himself, with reminis- 
cences of Europe as well as America, which will be read with 
interest. He gives this account of his first sight of General 
Washington. 


«“ From eight years old, the name of Washington hed been familiar to my ear, 
though surrounded by his enemies. I had seen the Howes, the Clintons, and 
the Gorltons of the British army. And the renegades, Brooke Watson, and 
Benedict Arnold. My attempts at painting attracted the attention of the second 
named commander-in.chief of the English forces, who with other generals, and 
a train of aids, visited the young aspirant. 

** When Washington was first heard of, his name was coupled with sarcasms 
or taunts, but with the occasional alleviation of ‘He was with Braddock, and 
did good service, though a provincial,’ and sometimes the acknowledgment— 
* He saved the remains of the army from <estruction.’ After the Trenton and 
Princeton affairs, Englishmen spoke of him with respect. His name grew with 
my growth—it was by-and-by in every mouth—every transaction of moment was 
connected with it. After the capture of Cornwallis, awe and admiration were 
constantly connected with the character of Washington. 
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**I was now to see this great man. Congress were in session at Princeton. 
The commander-in-chief had his head-quarters at the house of Mr. Berrien, at 
Rocky Hill, within two miles. Ina solitary walk on the road, between Prince- 
ton and Trenton, while ascending a hill, suddenly appeared from the opposite 
side, a party of military horsemen. They gained the height, and their figures 
were relieved darkly by a light and brilliant sky. They were all dressed in the 
well-known old staff'aniform of the United States, blue and buff, with the black and 
white cockade, marking the union with France, in their cocked hats, which were 
worn, as generally at that time in the American army, with the greatest breadth 
(to use a sea phrase), fore and aft, so as to screen the eyes ; they were gallantly 
equipped and mounted; each had the glittering gold epaulet on either shoul- 
der, and at first view all appeared equal, and all above the ordinary height. But 
the centre figure was tallest of the group, and I knew that I saw in him the man 
on whom every thought centered. The eyes of the company were turned upon 
me as they approached. The salutation of taking off my cocked hat was per- 
formed with a feeling which probably my face expressed. Instantly the salute 
was returned in the same manner by the chief, and every hat of the company 
was lowered with its waving plume to me. They passed, and I gazed after them. 
It was a precious moment. I had seen Washington.” 


The following caustic satire will find something to feed on in 
certain popular actors of the present day. 

** Washington Irving wrote for the Morning Chronicle under the signature of 
Jonathan Oldstyle, and though always playful, the irritation caused was exces- 
sive. In a supposed letter from Quoz to Jonathan, the actor’s rights are thus 
defended, and Jonathan reprimanded for noticing certain peculiarities in a great 
petformer’s playing and dress. ‘Odsbud, hath not an actor eyes, and shall he 
not wink ?—hath not an actor teeth, and shall he not grin ?—feet, and shall he 
not stamp ?—lungs, and shall he not roar ?—breast, and shall he not slap it >— 
hair, and shall he not club it ? ” 

Mr. Dunlap objects to the whole system of benefit nights. 
He says they “ have ever been one source of mischief, one cause 
of degradation ;”’ and that “while actors squabble for parts and 
intrigue for benefits, the theatre must be—what it now is.”” He 
would have ‘the actor to be liberally rewarded, according to his 
talents and exertion, by a fixed income.”? We think his reasons 
for this opinion are good, and nobody has a better right to teach 
us on this subject. Wecannot omit another amusing occurrence, 
in which Mrs. Melmoth again had a part. A Mr. Huntington 
attempted Macbeth, and ‘his failure was complete ;”’ our author 
proceeds. 

‘© We have mentioned the laugh which had nearly destroyed Mrs. Melmoth’s 
Euphrasia, when she, in 1793, cried ‘strike here! here’s blood enough,’ and 
drew the attention of the audience from the author of the Grecian Daughter to 
the actress’ over bulk—she got over the laugh—but when as Lady Macbeth, she 
said of her husband’s behaviour, as represented by Huntington, ‘the king grows 
worse and worse,’ a killing shout was the response of the audience, and little 
more of the play was heard.” 

We are much inclined to agree entirely with our author in 
his observations upon the infant Rosciuses, that appear from time 
to time, and for a time, and are seldom heard of afterwards—the 
prodigy ceases when they cease to be children. 

** A child,” says Mr. Dunlap, “ playing in the same scene with men and wo- 
men, is in itself an absurdity, and the popularity of such exhibitions is a proof of 
vicious taste, or rather an absence of taste. It is the same feeling which carries 
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the crowd to see monsters of every description. A little boy or a little girl play- 
ing Richard, or Shylock, where the other characters are supported by men and 
women, is toa person of taste an object of pity, or of ridicule.” 


A notice is given of Mr. Twaits, with the author’s usual dis- 
crimination and liberality; but he introduces a hoax practised 
upon him, which to our surprise, he has marked with no reprehen 
sion, more than by saying, that ‘‘ no excuse can be offered for it.” 
It went far beyond the limits of a joke; it was a wicked and in- 
human practice upon the happiness of aworthy man. Our author 
says of it, that it ‘‘ took all the comedian’s sportiveness away for 
a time,”’ and ‘tortured the young man from day to day.”” We 
will lay it before our readers. 


** Shortly after Twaits’s marriage, he one evening was standing in the gallery, 
looking at Mrs. Twaits’s performance of a character in tragedy, when he heard 
two men near him make some vulgar remarks upon the actress. ‘The husband 
felt indignant, and addressing the principal speaker, told him that the lady was 
his wife, and that he would chastise any scoundrel who used such language in 
respect toher. The fellow was a vulgar blackguard, probably drunk, and with 
his companion sneaked away. All this might have been very well, but durin 
his excitement the comedian came into the green-room, and before Cooper oa 
others related the affair with some degree of swagger. The opportunity was 
not to be lost for retaliation, and next day Mr. Twaits received a letter requiring 
apology for the harsh language made use of on the preceding evening, and noti- 
fying him that the writer would expect to see him at a certain hour at the Alba- 
ny coffee-house. This was signed John Smith. As was expected by the con- 
spirators, Twaits carried this letter to Cooper, who being aw fait in all the 
punctilios of the duello, told him that he must meet Mr. Smith. ‘But I will net 
apologize to the rascal.’ * Certainly not, he must apologize to you, or give you 
satisfaction.’ * Damn the fellow—I don’t want to have any thing more to do with 
him.’ * You called him a ” ©T called hin a scoundrel.’ * You must see him.’ 
* You will go with me, Tom?’ ‘Certainly, if you put the affair into my hands.’ 
*I don’t want to have any thing to do with the blackguard.’ ‘£ You see by this 
letter that it is a gentleman, and you must go through with it.’ 

**To the great delight of the conspirators, the comedian was tortured until 
the time appointed came, and with dauntless resolution, attended by his friend, 
he stalked to the Albany coffee-house, and inquired for Mr. Smith. There was no 
Mr. Smith there. They waited adue time. No John Smith appeared, and the co- 
median, breathing more freely, was escorted home by the witness of his courage. 

‘* The bar-keeper had said, in answer to queries respecting Mr. Smith, that 
one Captain Smith sometimes came there. This was a cue for further. mischief. 
Poor Twaits had his dinner marred by receiving a letter with the Philadelphia 

st-mark, apologizing for John Smith’s not meeting him at the Albany coffee- 

ouse, he being under the necessity of going to Philadelphia to prepare his ship 
for a voyage to Europe, but would return to New-York, and require of Mr. 
Twaits an ample apology. Cooper was to decide on this, and an answer of po- 
lite defiance was dictated by him and written by Twaits, and delivered to the in- 
cendiary. In due time the reply of Mr, Smith arrived from Philadelphia—he would 
be in New-York on such a day. Mr. Simkins, or Jenkins, his friend, would see 
Mr. Twaits’s friend to arrange a meeting. ‘ Damn the fellow, I don’t want to have 
any thing to do with him—ha, Tom?” ‘You have put the affair in my hands.’ 
* Oh—yes—’ ‘ Very well, I will see Mr. Jenkins.’ * Do you know him?” ‘ Yes— 
he’s a gentleman—there will be no difficulty in arranging a meeting—have you 
pistols, Billy’? ‘ No—pistols—no.’ ‘ Mine are at your service.’ 

** The conspirators now found a person to represent Mr. Jenkins, and Twaits 
was a witness to a formal and very courteous interchange of civilities between 
his friend Tom and the friend of the imaginary Captain Smith, in Broadway, and 
was told that the result was an appointment next morning at Hoboken. 
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* Thus was this young man tortured day after day. It was like the fable of 
the boys and frogs. No excuse can be offered for such a hoax—certainly the 
contrivers did not at first intend to inflict the misery which was the inevitable 
effect of their unjustifiable prosecution of their joke. 

‘* Instead of the meeting, however, another letter came, informing the parties 
that Captain Smith had been obliged to sail with his ship to the Mediterranean. 
em tra Smith was pronounced a poltroon, and even his friend Mr. Jenkins gave 

im up. 

** The conspirators had been so much amused by this plot, and the odd effects 
produced upon their companion, that they renewed it at a period when Captain 
Smith’ might be supposed to have returned from Europe. He was made to 
write from Philadelphia, lamenting his former want of punctuality, and again 
calling upon Twaits for the meeting. It was, however, determined that his pre- 
vious conduct had put him out of the pale of honour; though neither killed nor 
wounded, he was ‘ hors de combat,’ and the meeting denied. He was now brought 
to New-York by the same process which had brought him into existence, and 
made to threaten personal chastisement. The comedian was obliged by his tor- 
mentors to buy pocket pistols, and go armed against this phantom raised to 
haunt him. 

**It is supposed that Twaits never had this hoax explained to him. It had 
been carried to so great a length, that the contrivers did not dare to undeceive 
him. He probably had a misgiving—but inquiry was both mortifying and dan- 
gerous—and Captain Smith and his antagonist were soon, both equally creatures 
of mere memory.” 


A chapter is given to the ‘¢ Present state of the English Stage,”’ 
in which our author again proposes plans for a reform. 

There is nothing in this sprightly volume which will be read 
with more merriment than the author’s account of a night spent 
by him with “the celebrated Matthews,’ on board the steam 
boat Chancellor Livingston, on a passage from New York to Al- 
bany. Matthews See some account of himself when he “ was 
a raw recruit in the Thespian corps.’’ He says he became a fellow 
lodger with Cooke in Dublin, and then narrates some night scenes, 
in which himself, Cooke, and a certain Mistress Burns, were the 
actors, that are strongly characteristic of the peculiarities of the 
great George Frederick, and irresistibly comic. 

It may be some comfort to Thespian corps to learn how good 
their chance is for a long life. 


** Actors, we mean good actors, and respectaole men, are a long-lived race. 
A friend has remarked that he could recollect thirty actors, generally of high 
eminence, who died within the space of forty years, at or beyond the age of 70; 
and adds, ‘it would be difficult to show as large a number out of the same pro- 
portion of merchants or traders.” Macklin died more than 100 years of age ; 
we saw him act, with power and spirit, his Shylock, and Sir Pertinax, at the age 
of 94; Mrs. Bracegirdle died at 85; Mr. Yates, 97; Mr. Blisset, the elder, 84; 
Colley Cibber, 86, and a very long list of names might be added of those who 
lived beyond the ‘ threescore and ten’ allotted to men in general who live to old 
age. There are now, or lately were living, in competency or affluence, many 
more who could be mentioned as proofs of longevity among actors. The im- 
providence of actors is another vulgar error. When we speak of actors, we do 
not mean message-carriers, or the candle-snuffers and dram-drinkers of the stage. 
Of the hundreds who have retired from the stage in affluence, or with compe- 
tency, or now live and act with the same advantage, we will only mention the 
names of Quin, Yates, Garrick, Smith, Cibber, Farren, Siddons, Matthews, Dar- 
ley, Jefferson, Wood, Hull, Mattocks, Melmoth, Barry, Clive, Pritchard, John- 
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son, O’Neil, Bartley, Pope, Quick, Dodd, Bannister—we could fill our pages 
with names who are honoured for their talents, and enjoy in private life the 
more estimable reward of esteem for their virtues. It is the lot of the stage’s his- 
torian to record vice and folly, and that record is remembered longer than the 
page which speaks of virtue—so the pages of the historian are filled with war 
and crime, and the years of peace passed over. Men’s good deeds are written 
in sand—their evil one’s on brass.” 


In the course of this work Mr. Dunlap has given us an account 
of his dramatic literary progeny, which have ate numerous and 
respectable, and enjoyed in their day an unusual share of public 
favour. His life has been one of untiring industry, and his 
abilities have been constantly exerted for the promotion of good 
taste, good morals, and general improvement: his engagements 
with the theatre were unfortunate. —He found nothing there but 
disappointment and losses; violated contracts and ungrateful re- 
turns. He appears to be a man of sound principles and excellent 
feelings. He is a veteran in service as well as in years, and we 
hope his book will meet with a reception to gratify his self-love, 
and replenish his purse. We have been able to notice but a 
small portion of the interesting and entertaining matter contain- 
ed in this variegated volume: we shall be happy if we have 
given enough to excite a liberal attention to the rest. 

Mr. Dunlap has traced, with great exactness, the progress of 
the **‘ American Theatre,’’ from its deserted store-houses, sail- 
lofts, and wooden-buildings, to the splendid edifices which now or- 
nament our cities; and the music of the orchestra, from a single 
harpsichord to full and skilful bands. We will bring this part 
of his history a little further down, and briefly notice some other 
evidences of the advancement of the drama in the United States. 
Such have been the inducements of fame and profit held out to 
the professors of the histrionic art, that the most eminent of them 
have left the capitals of Europe, to exhibit their talents in this 
country ; and the success of the first adventurers was such that 
others followed in quick succession. Some of the greatest Eng- 
lish players, and of the most celebrated singers of HKurope—Ma- 
dame Féron for example—have made professional toursthroughout 
the western and southern states. Theatres flourish at Cincinnati, 
Nashville, and St. Louis. The English drama is established at 
New-Orleans. 

The advantage we derive from these distinguished visiters is 
obvious, and will be permanent. In all matters of taste, the judg- 
ment is better instructed by an actual acquaintance with acknow- 
ledged standards of merit, than by any imaginations we can form 
of them by descriptions or speculative opinions. To see, for our- 
selves, what can be done and has been done by masters in the 
art, secures us from extravagant and impossible expectations on 
the one hand, and from adopting too low a standard of excellence 
on the other. It is thus with pictures and statues. If we were 
to form a judgment of what is possible to be done in those arts, 
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from the descriptions of travellers, in which every thing is divine 
and overwhelming, we should believe that none but very strong 
nerves could sustain the sight of a painting of Raphael or a sta- 
tue of Praxiteles; while one who had no idea of the power of 
sculpture, but from the rude attempts of inferior artists, would 
greatly undervalue the force and extent of that power. So it is 
with the drama. Men have written and talked of Siddons and 
Talma, of Cooke and Kean, as if they were of another race of 
beings than ourselves, and there was nothing human about them ; 
no limit to their powers. In such cases, generally, the writer 
is more intent upon exhibiting himself than his subject ; of show- 
ing how well he can write about a picture, a statue, or an actor, 
than of giving his reader a just and accurate idea of them. We 
can correct these extravagancies only by experience, by seeing 
for ourselves. In regard to the drama, this opportunity has been 
afforded by the visits to which we have alluded. We have not seen 
Mrs. Siddons it is true, and we may envy those who have; but 
we have seen her sister Mrs. Whitlock, and Mrs. Merry. We 
have not seen Miss O’Neal ; but we have seen Mrs. Sloman, Mrs. 
Bartley, and other ladies of — reputation on the London stage. 
In Cooke, we had one who held the highest place on that stage, 
and we may safely take him asa standard of excellence in his 
line of character. Kean and Macready also came to us from a 
brilliant career in Great Britain. Miss Kemble and her father, 
the present heads of the British stage, are now on the American 
boards, drawing crowds of admirers night after night. We may 
therefore say that we have the means of making a fair and en- 
lightened estimate of dramatic merit, male and female. 

The visits of these celebrated strangers have not only afforded 
us the knowledge we have mentioned, but their extraordinary 
success is a proof that we can appreciate and reward their talents 
—such now is the state of dramatic taste among us, that no se- 
condary performer can obtain an extensive or continued popu- 
larity, while such as Cooke, Macready, and a few others, never 
abate in their attraction. We proceed with other proofs of the 
progress of the drama:—a few years ago a French opera com- 

any from New Orleans, tried their fortune in Philadelphia and 

ew York. We are not able to speak with personal te 
of their reception in New York, but we have heard it was li- 
beral and satisfactory ; and we may presume it was so from the 
repetition of the visit. In Philadelphia, they were constantly at- 
tended by numerous and fashionable audiences, who seemed to 
enter entirely into the merits of the stage and the orchestra, and 
to enjoy them fully. What a step was here from Darby and the 
Harpsichord! We may recall our readers to the Italian opera, 
in which Garcia and his admirable daughter—the pre-eminent 
Malibran, Angrisani, and other members of the corps, exhibited 
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the combination of the powers of music and acting with such 
wonderful effect. Now a full and accomplished Italian com- 
pany have established themselves permanently in this country ; 
an adequate subscription to build a suitable edifice for them, 
was immediately filled in New York. This company have en- 
gaged a principal theatre in Philadelphia, for three months, 
this winter: the improvement of our professors and amateurs of 
music by such examples, will be a benefit that will be durable 
and increasing ; and we shall shortly see this charming art brought 
to a high perfection in our principal cities. 

While we have spoken with so much satisfaction of the merits 
of the actors who have graced our boards, there is another sub- 
ject to which we cannot allude without mortification—-we mean 
the drama itself. In this respect there is a shocking degeneracy 
both in England and the United States. When we look at the 
list of stock plays brought out by the original ¢¢ American Com- 
pany,” and compare it with the stuff which now crowds the play 
bills, we shall see a lamentable falling off in this respect. We 
do not mean the severity of this censure to fall upon the pieces in- 
tended for temporary trifles, but for such as aspire to high and last- 
ing honours; such as claim to be the offspring of the tragic muse. 
The time has been when the name of a tragedy awakened the 
most lofty expectations of poetic excellence. The time has been, 
when, if the first genius and scholar of the age would produce 
two or three good tragedies in Ais life, it was a great achieve- 
ment, and the successful author was covered with glory. All this 
matter is changed—and tragedies are ‘‘as plenty as blackber- 
ries.” They seem to be manufactured by some labour-saving 
machine. The manager of a theatre has but to advertise a re- 
ward of fifty or a hundred dollars for the dest tragedy, and they 
pour in upon him faster than he can read them. Sometimes he 
selects the subject, and insists that it must be about Jndians, or 
any thing else he may have a fancy for. At once whole tribes 
rush upon us—Black Feet, and Black Hawk—Metamoras— 
and all the rest that ever inhabited the regions of North or South 
America. Something like an Indian story is got up—the actor 
is duly painted and dressed, and then he raves and rants through 
his five acts, like any other hero, but no more like an Indian 
than a Turk. The substitution of such trash for the sublime 
and beautiful of real tragedy, is not only destructive of good 
poetic taste, but equally so of good acting. To personate such 
characters no study is necessary—no scholarship—no genius—no 
intellectual endowments.—AIl that is required is a memory to bear 
such stuff, and lungs and limbs to deliver it with suitable noise 
and strut ; ranting, prancing, attitudes, stare, grimace, contortion— 
all this is fine acting in a prize tragedy ; and because the play and 
the player are American, they are applauded to the skies—dut by 
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whom? We would go far in our support of domestic manufactures ; 
still, Heaven preserve us from such tragedies, and such tragedians. 
This vice is not peculiar to our country—it prevails as pernicious- 
ly in England. Of the same class of tragedies, although some- 
what better in their manipulation, are Virginius, Damon and 
Pythias, and others that will occur to the reader; in which 
we find chiefly noise and fury “ signifying nothing.”’? If you 
look into them for the lofty strains of poetry that belong to the 
tragic muse, you look in vain. They have neither the character, 
the sentiment, the energy, the situations, or plots of tragedy. 
We find a story cut into parts to make out a dialogue, garnished 
with a few common incidents, and declaimed with an astounding 
vehemence that shakes the seats of the gallery, and wins the ap- 
plause of those who sit upon them. If good plays are banished 
from the stage, good actors will go with them—they must live or 
perish together. 

We will barely mention another complaint, justly made against 
the stage both in Europe and America. The introduction of 
rope dancers and jugglers, elephants and horses, to astonish 
the vulgar. This, however, is an old grievance, and existed 
even in the brightest days of Rome. It is so admirably de- 
scribed and ridiculed by Horace, that we shall prefer his re- 
proaches to any thing we can say about it. 


** Sepé etiam audacem fugat hoc, terretque poétam, 
Quod numero plures, virtute et honore minores, 
Indocti stolidique, et depugnare parati 
Si discordet eques, media inter carmina poscunt 
Aut ursum, aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet. 
Verdm equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia vana, 

Quatuor aut plures aulza premuntur in horas, 
Dum —— equitum turme peditumque caterve ; 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis ; 

Esseda festinant, pilenta. petorrita, naves ; 

Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 

Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus, seu 

Diversum confusa genus panthera camelo, 

Sive elephas albus yulgi converteret ora.’”” 


Thus translated by *¢ Francis.”’ 


** And sure the bard, though resolutely bold, 
Must quit the stage, or tremble to behold 
The little vulgar of the clamorous pit, 
Though void of honour, virtue, sense, or wit, 
When his most interesting scenes appear, 
Call for a prize-fight, or a baited bear ; 
And should the knights forbid their dear delight, 
They rise tumultuous and prepare for fight.— 
But even our knights from wit and genius fly 
To pageant shows, that charm the wandering eye— 
| sabes oe re or lo! for many an hour 
Wide o’er the s the flying squadrons pour. 
Then kings in cheins confess the fate of war, 
And weeping queens attend the victor’s car— 
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Chairs, coaches, carts, in rattling rout are roll’d, 
And ships of mighty bulk their sails unfold— 
And last the model of some captive towns, 

In ivory built, the splendid triumph crowns.— 
Sure if Democritus were yet on earth, 

Whether a beast of mix’d and monstrous birth 

Bid them with gaping admiration gaze, 

Or a white elephant their wonder raise, 

The crowd would more delight the laughing sage, 
Than all the farce and follies of the stage.—” 


We conclude this topic with the language of our author. 


** When a theatre is supported by a power, whether in a government or an 
association, which will not look for profit from it, but rather if any deficiency of 
money from the receipts occurs, is ready to make it good, as in France—when 
it is so cherished and supervised, and is directed by a man who has taste and 
knowledge, and whose faculties may be devoted to the true purposes of the in- 
stitution,—then such a theatre will be truly a school of morality, of patriotism, 
and every virtue; the glory of the fine arts, and the delight of the wise and the 
good; such a theatre would be what the theatre of Weimar was when Goéthe 
was its manager, or that of Berlin under the direction of [ffand,—the one di- 
rected by the first poet of the age, the other by the first actor of Germany, and 
both supported by government. 

“ But while actors squabble for parts and intrigue for benefits, and managers 
are looking to the means of raising money, the theatre must be—what it now is.” 
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Index. 


burton, (John Dunning, ) 293, 294— 
Sir William Jones, 295, 296—Lord 
Erskine, 296, 297. 

England, Laws of, their alleged severi- 
ty contrasted with those of other 
countries, 45, &c.—Tour in, by a 
— Prince, 315, &c. See Tour, 

c. 
lish Manners and Scenery, 330- 
4—ladies, 346, 347. 

Erskine, Lord, sketch of, 296, 297. 

Ethical Philosophy, View of the progress 
of, by Sir James Mackintosh, review- 
ed, 133, &c.—object of the author, 
133—execution of the work, 134— 
progress of ethical philosophy, 135, 
&c.—among the ancients, 136—the 
middle ages, 137, 138—moderns, 
139, &c.—Luther, 139—condemna- 
tion of the slave trade by Soto, con- 
fessor to Charles V. i6.—ethical wri- 
tings of Hobbes, 140—Cumberland, 
Cudworth, Clark, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, 141—Fenelon, Bossuet, Leib- 
nitz, Malebranche, Edwards, Buffier, 
142—with Butler commenced a new 
era in ethics, 2b.—Hutcheson, ib.— 
Berkely, Hume, Adam Smith, Price, 
144—Hartley, Tucker, 145—Paley, 
Bentham, 146—Brown, Dugald Stew- 
art, 147—views of Mackintosh, 149 
&c. 


F. 


Fennell, James, defence of, against the 
aspersions of Dunlap, 517. 

Florence, sketch of the republic of, 451- 
454. 

Fox, Charles James, his opinion of 
Blackstone’s commentaries, 290. 

Free Masons, origin of the order, 70. 


G. 


German Prince, Tour in England, Ire- 
land and France, by, 315, &c. See 
Tour, &c. 

Goethe, attack of the London Quarterly 
Review on, 319. 

Grahame, James, Esq. his History of 
the Rise and Progress of the United 
States, &c. till the British Revolution 
in 1688, reviewed, 426, &c.—occa- 
sional reflections, 426—-429—materials 
which the author possessed for his 
work, 430—various forms of govern- 
ment adopted by the different colo- 
nies, 432—eminent friends of the 
colonies, 433—character and fortune 
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of the kings in whose reigns they 
were organized, king James, Charles 
L., James II., Charles Il, 433, 434— 
vindication of William Penn, 435- 
437—his first colony in West New 
Jersey, 438—colonization of Penn- 
sylvania, 459-441. 

Greece, general view of, 38-40. 

Guatemala, deplorable picture of, 243. 

Guilford, Lord Keeper, sketch of, 279, 
280. 


H. 


Hale, Sir Matthew, sketch of, 277-279. 

Hallam, Lewis, theatrical company of, 
510-512. 

Hamlet, the character of, as personified 
by Betterton, 513. 

Hartley, his moral theory, notice of, 
145. 

Henry, the comedian, anecdote of, 514. 

Hobbes, ethical writings of, notice of, 
140. 

Hodgkinson, the comedian, merits of, 
514. 

Hope, Mr., author of Anastasius, notice 
of, 340. 

Humboldt, M. de, his interview with 
Lafayette, 502. 

Hume, David, his theory of morals, no- 
tice of, 144. 


I. 


Ttalian Republics of the middle ages, 
De Sismondi’s works on, reviewed, 
442, &c.—rise and progress of the 
Italian institutions, 444, &c.—-settle- 
ment of the Lombards, 442-449—+re- 
public of Venice, 449, 450—election 
of Doge, 450—Florence, 451-454— 
occasional remarks, 455-457. 


J. 


James, King of England, reign of, 165, 
&e. See British Revolution.—Me- 
morable interview with Sir Edward 
Coke, 271—arbitrary proceedings in 
relation to Selden’s History of Tithes, 
276. 

Jefferies, Judge, his elevation to the sta- 
tion of Chancellor, 167—defence of 
King James’s arbitrary measures in 
the House of Lords, 180—sketch of, 
282, 283. 

Jefferson, Joseph, the comedian, notice 
of, 512. 
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Jefferson, Thomas, his plan of abolition, 
412. 


Jones, Mr., his sketches of Naval Life, 
notice of, 458. 
Jones, Sir William, sketch of, 295, 296. 


K. 


King, Col., his part in the murder of 
William Morgan, 79. 

King, Lord, his Life, &c. of John Locke, 
reviewed, 354-377. See Locke, John. 


L. 


Lafayette, General, Memoirs of, and 
the French Revolution of 1830, by 
B. Sarrans, reviewed, 486, &c.— 
sources of the author’s information, 
486—events which preceded the ordi- 
nances of the 26th July, 488—effects 
of their publication, 489—incidents 
at the meetings of the Deputies ; La- 
fayette’s arrival in Paris, ib.—con- 
duct of M. Lafitte, 490—various 
views in the formation of a new go- 
vernment, 491— Duke of Orleans ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general; Lafayette 
declines all efforts of his friends to 
place him at the head of government, 
492—war and peace: parties, 493— 
prevaricating foreign policy of Louis 
Philippe, 494, 495—met Lafitte’s dis- 
approbation, 496—manceuvres to re- 
move Lafayette from the command 
of the National Guards, ib.—events 
of Lamarque’s funeral, 497—inter- 
view with the king and the deputies 
of the Opposition, 498-500—consist- 
ency of Lafayette, 501—interview 
with M. de Humboldt, 502—interest 
in the affairs of Belgium, and insur- 
rections of Poland and Italy, 5038— 
resignation of the Lafitte ministry, 
504—507—political principles of La- 
fayette, 507. 

Lafitte, M. his conduct in the revolution 
of 1830, 490, &c.—resignation of his 
ministry, 504-507. See Lafayette, 
&e. 

Lee, William, his invention of the stock- 
ing machine, 309. 

Liberia, colony of, 417, &c.—capabili- 
ty of receiving emigrants, 420, &c. 
See Slavery in Virginia, 379-426. 

Locke, John, Life of, &c., by Lord 
King, reviewed, 354, &c.—occasional 
remarks upon the biography of a phi- 
losopher, 354, 355—how the life of 
Locke should be written, 356—Lord 


Index. 


King’s execution of it, 358—educa- 
tion of Locke, 359, 360—first draught 
of his Essay on Human Understand- 
ing, 361—sensation produced by his 
argument against the innateness of 
the moral sense, 362—observations 
on his Essay on Human Understand- 
ing, 363-366—his vindication of the 
principles of civil and religious liber- 
ty, 567, &c.—Letters on Toleration, 
370—treatise on civil government, 
371—Article on Study, 374, 375— 
intercourse with Sir Isaac Newton, 
376—with the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
377. 

Lombards, The, their settlement in 
Italy, &c., 444-449, 

Louis Philippe, his appointment as 
lieutenant-general of France, 492— 
king; wavering foreign policy, 
494, 495—interview with the depu- 
ties of the Opposition, 498-500. 

Louis XIV., his secret correspondence 
with James of England, to advance 
the Catholic religion, 171, &c. See 
British Revolution. 


M. 


Machinery, Results of, &c., (Working 
Man’s Companion) reviewed, 299, 
&c.—education the great instrument 
for improving the condition of man, 
300—the practical man and the phi- 
losopher, 302, 303—the authorship 
of the work attributed to Lord 
Brougham, 304—the difference be- 
tween the civilized and savage state 
caused by machinery, 304, 305—re- 
sults of macliinery, 306, &c.—stock- 
ing machine invented by William 
Lee, 309— increase of machinery be- 
gets increase of employment, 312— 
cheap production and increased em- 
ployment illustrated in the art of 
printing, 313—in the manufactory of 
cotton, 314. 

M’ Kenzie, General, 
Hayti, result of, 233. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his View of the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy, re- 
het ny 133, &c. See Ethical Phi- 

¥y. 

Madison, James, his view of appro- 
priating a portion of the proceeds of 
the public lands to the deportation of 
slaves, 411. 

Mansfield, Lord, sketch of, 285-287. 

Mars. Mrs., the actress, notice of, 
519. 


his mission to 
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Marshall, Thomas, his Speech in the 
Virginia Legislature on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, 379, &c. See Slave- 
ry, &e. 

Masonry and Anti-masonry, Letters on, 
by William L. Stone, reviewed, 57, 
&e. See Mysteries and Masonry. 

Mazure, Mons., his British Revolution 
of 1688, reviewed, 153, &c. See Bri- 
tish Revolution. 

— Mrs., the actress, notice of, 

Miguel, Don, notice of, 351. 

Missionary Society, London, Journal of 
the Voyages and Travels of their De- 
putation, reviewed, 1, &c. See Voy- 
ages and T'ravels, &c. 

—m Duke of, his execution, 

Montgomery, James, his compilation of 
the Journal of Voyages and Travels 
by Rev. Daniel Tyerman and George 
Bennet, Esq., reviewed, 1, &c. See 
Voyages and Travels, &c. 

Moreton, the comedian, notice of, 516. 

Morgan, William, his abduction, 75, &c. 
—kidnapping from Canandaigua, 
77, 78—imprisonment at Niagara, 79 
—murder, 80. See Jysteries and 


Masonry. 

Mysteries and Masonry, 57, &c.—man 
a mystery-loving animal, 57—myste- 
ries of ancient Egypt, 58—of the 
Persians, the Chaldeans, the Chinese, 
59—India the favourite abode of mys- 
ticism, 60—Grecian mysteries, 60, 
&c.—the Eleusinian mysteries, 61, 62 
—Roman mysteries, 63, 64—cabbala 
of the Jewish rabbins, 65—order of 
the Jesuits, 67—Hermandad or Bro- 
therhood of Spain, the Holy Fehme, 
the Holy Inquisition, 68—Dionysiacs 
of Asia Minor, 69—origin of Free 
Masons, 70—Mr. Stone’s Letters on 
Masonry and Anti-masons, 72, &c.— 
beginning of Anti-masonic excite- 
ment, caused by the murder of Wil- 
liam Morgan, ib.—real secrets of the 
order ; reasons why it should be abo- 
lished, 74—abduction of Morgan, 75 
—distress of his unfortunate wife, 76 
—kidnapping of Morgan from Ca- 
nandaigua, 77, 78—proceedings at 
Fort Niagara, 79—final catastrophe 
of the tragedy, 80—systematic com- 
bination to set at nought the power 
of the law, 81-85—concluding ob- 
servations, 86. 


N. 


National Character, F.ssay upon, by 
Richard Chenevix, Esq., reviewed, 
24, &c.—national character a subject 
of speculation, 24—man’s passions 
the first cause of his improvement, 
26—effect of climate upon man, 7b.— 
how a knowledge of national charac- 
ter is to be obtained, 27—self-appro- 
bation is the foundation of national 
character, 28, &c.—influence on 
Greece and Rome, 30—Spain and 
France, 31—England, 32—in the es- 
timate of man, the mind more wor- 
thy than the heart, 55-37—general 
view of the Greeks, 38-40—of the 
Romans, 40, 41—distinction between 
luxury and civilization, 42—pride and 
vanity discoverable in the influence, 
forms and modes of religion, 43—mo- 
ral sense innate, 74.—national morali- 
ty, 44, &c.—alleged severity of the 
laws of England, 45—-executions in 
France and England, 46—duelling, 
47—charitable establishments, 1b.— 
influence of women upon the morali- 
ty of a community, 48—effect of in- 
dustry on the physical condition of a 
nation, 50, &c.—agricultural profits 
of France and England, ib.—culture 
of silk, 51—improvements in sci- 
ence, arts, &c. in England and 
France, 52-54. 

Naval Sketches, by Mr. Jones, notice 
of, 458. 

Navy, Two Years and a half in, by E. 
C. Wines, reviewed, 457, &c.—au- 
thor’s first lesson in the book of life, 
460—first view of the ocean, 461— 
coast of England, 462—visit to Ma- 
hon, 463-465—reflections on visiting 
Tripoli, 465—fondness for public 
amusements in Spain, 467—Car- 
thage, ¢6.—Barcelona, 468—society 
of Marseilles, <b.—lItaly ; Genoa, 469 
—isle of Malta, id.—Greece ; even- 
ing at Cerigo; emotions awakened 
by the group of the Cyclades, 471— 
Asia Minor ; Smyrna, Caravan-Serai, 
Sardis, 472—examination of the sup- 
posed defects in the organization of 
the American navy, 473—establish- 
ment of an admiralty, 474—of a na- 
val academy, 475—479—alterations in 
the pay and rank of officers, 480, 481 
—punishment by flogging, 482—oc- 
casional observations, 483, 484. 


ote tet 
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Newton, Sir Isaac, his intercourse with 
John Locke, 376. 

Nott, Mr., (the Missionary) his lauda- 
tory strain in speaking of King Po- 
mare reprehended, 11. 

Noy, Attorney General, notice of, and 
extract from his will, 279. 


oO. 


Orange, Prince of, his plotting the over- 
throw of James of England, 172, &c. 
—his rising importance, 175—de- 
struction of the troops invading Hol- 
land, 176—by marriage becomes 
presumptive heir to the crown of 
England, 177—invasion of England, 
188. See British Revolution. 

Otaheite, visit from the royal family of, 
94—mode of trial, 95. 


P. 


Pacific, Voyage to, by Captain F. W. 
Beechey, reviewed, 87, &c. 
Beechey, Captain F. W. 

Paley, Rev. Dr., lis errors in ethical 
philosophy, 146. 

Pennsylvania, colonization of, 439-441. 


See 


Penn, William, vindication of, 435-437 
—his first colony in West New Jer- 
sey, 438—colonization of Pennsylva- 
nia, 439-441. 

Périer, M., his part in the revolution of 
1830, 489. 

Perille, M., his religious instruction of 
his slaves, 22. 

Pitcairn’s Island, and mutineers of the 
Bounty, 90. 

Polish Boors, degraded state of, 238. 

Ponsonby, Miss, visit to, 319, 320. 

Prigmore, the comedian, anecdote of, 
515. 

Printing, avt of, cheap production and 
increased employment illustrated in, 
313. 

Piickler-Muskau, Prince, his Tour in 
England, &c., reviewed, 315, &c. 
See Jour, &c. 


Q. 

Quarterly Review, (London) its praise 
of Mrs. Trollope, and vulgar treat- 
ment of a Tour in England, &c., by 
a German Prince, 318, &c. 

R. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, colloquy with Sir 


Index. 


eae Coke on his trial for treason, 
Resulls of Machinery. See Machinery. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, sketch of, 288, 
Roscoe, Henry, Esq , his Lives of Emi- 

nent British Lawyers, reviewed, 267, 

&e. See Eminent British Lawyers. 
Rothschild, Mr., visit to, 340. 


s. 


Sarrans, B. his Memoirs of Gen. La- 
fayette, and the Revolution of 1830, 
reviewed, 486, &c. See Lafayette. 

Scott, Sir Walter, notice of, 353. 

Selden, John, sketch of, 275—his His- 
tory of 'Tithes, 276. 

Self-approbation, the foundation of na- 
tional character, 28, &c. 

Shaftesbury, Ear) of, his ethical writings, 
notice of, 141—his intercourse with 
John Locke, 377—his character by 
bishop Burnet, 378, n. 

Silk, manufacture of, 51. 

Sismondi, De, J. C. L., his History of 
the Italian Republics, &c. 442. See 
Italian Republics. 

Sismondi, J. C. 1., his Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes du moyen 
Age,442. See Italian jes, &ec. 

Slavery, Abolition of Negro, 189, &c.— 
debate in the Virginia legislature, 
190, &c.—insurrection in Southamp- 
ton, 190—plans for the abolition of 
slavery, 194—-213—impossibility of 
colonizing the blacks, 213-226— 
emancipation without deportation, 
227-247—injustice and evils of slave- 
ry, 247, &c.—moral effects of slavery 
not of a deleterious kind, 249-252— 
slavery not unfavourable to a repub- 
lican spirit, 252—on the alleged in- 
security of the whites, 255, &c. 

Slavery in Virginia, Thomas Marshall’s 
speech on, &c., 379, &c.—injurious 
effects of slavery to the prosperity of 
Virginia, 384-398—practicability of 
greatly diminishing its evils by depor- 
tation, 399, &c.—appropriation of a 
portion of the public lands to that 
purpose, 411—remarks of James Ma- 
dison on the proposition, 1b.—Gene- 
ral Brodnax’s statement of the claims 
of Virginia, 412—Mr. Jefferson’s plan 
of purchasing the children of slaves, 
tb.—position of the Colonization So- 
ciety with reference to the Virginia 
question, 413, &c.—origin of the so- 
ciety, 414—object of its labours, 415 
—colony at Liberia, 417, &c.—com- 
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parison of the planting of Liberia 
with Jamestown, 418—its capability 
to receive emigrants, 420—opinions 
of Lord Althorp, Thomas Clarkson, 
and William Wilberforce of the socie- 
ty, ib. —efficacy of the colony at Libe- 
ria in suppressing the slave trade, 421 
—concluding observations, 421-426. 

Slidell, Lieut., his year in Spain, notice 
of, 458. 

Smith, Adam, his theory of moral sen- 
timents, notice of, 144. 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, sketch of, 
283-285. 

Soto, confessor to Charles V., his con- 
demnation of the slave trade, 139. 
Stewart, Dugald, moral and intellectual 

effects of his lectures, 147. 

Stone, William L., his Letters on Ma- 
sonry and Anti-Masonry, reviewed, 
57, &c. See Mysteries and Masonry. 

Sunderland, Earl of, his plotting with 
the Prince of Orange to overthrow 
King James, 172—his ascendency 
over him, ib.—bribed by Louis of 
France, 181. See British Revolu- 
tion. 


T. 


Talleyrand, his appointment as ambas- 
sador to London, 503. 

Theatre, American, History of, by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, reviewed, 509, &c.— 
old American Company under Lewis 
Hallam, 510-512—performance by 
British officers in Boston during the 
Revolution, 512—anecdote of the 
first rehearsal of Douglass, 513— 
Betterton’s Hamlet, 7b.—anecdote of 
Henry, 514—Wignell and Henry’s 
companies, 1b.—merits of Hodgkin- 
son, 1b.—anecdote of Prigmore, 515 
—notice of Mrs. Melmoth, Mr. More- 
ton, 516—defence of James Fennell 
from the aspersions of Dunlap, 517 
—Mrs. Whitlock, 518—Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Mrs. Marshall, 519—William 
Warren, 520—522—anecdote of Coo- 
per, 523—notice of Wood, ib.—au- 
thor’s first sight of General Washing- 
ton, 1b.—hoax practised on Twaits, 
§25—longevity of actors, 526—ad- 
vantages derived from the visits of 
distinguished performers, 527, 528— 
degeneracy of the drama, 529. 

Tour in England, Ireland, and France, 
&c. by a German Prince, reviewed, 
315, &c.—avidity of the London 


Quarterly Review to laud Mrs, Trol- 
lope’s work, and its anger at the re- 
marks of this writer, 316—the vul- 
garisms heaped upon him, 317—in- 
satiable appetite of an Englishman 
for national praise, 318—attacks of 
the Quarterly on Goéthe, 319—abuse 
of the Prince for his visit to Lady 
Elinor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, 
319, $20—to Colonel Hughes, after- 
wards Lord Dinorben, 521, 322— 
notice of the Tour by the Edinburgh, 
Westminster, and Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews, 323—qualifications of 
Prince Piickler Muskau, and charac- 
ter of his work, 324-327—descrip- 
tion of I.ondon hotels, 329—club- 
houses, and English manners, 330- 
333—English scenery, 334—New- 
castle race ground, ib.—visit to a 
merchant’s family at their country 
seat, 335—routine of an English din- 
ner, 336—an Englishman dining in 
a coffee-room, 337, 338—fashionable 
society in London, 339, &c.—Mr. 
Hope, author of Anastasius, 340.— 
visit to Mr. Rothschild, i+.—Almacks, 
342, 343—Devonshire house, 344— 
Duke of Devonshire, 345—English 
ladies, 346, 347—"on Miguel, 351 
—Sir Walter Scott, 353. 

Trollope, Mrs., her Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, reviewed, 109, 
&c.—eulogy of her companion, 
Frances Wright, 111—complaints 
against steam-boats, 112—tobacco 
chewers, <b.—universal spitting, 113 
—parts from which her accounts of 
the whole are drawn, 113-115—Jo- 
nathan’s comforts and notions, 116, 
117—levelling effects of the manner 
of living in western America, 118— 
independence and plenty of a back- 
woods farmer, and her unphilosophi- 
cal reflections, 120, 121—religious 
revivals, 122—influence of the clergy 
over females, 125—literature, 124— 
progress of an industrious labourer 
to wealth, 125—Cincinnati theatri- 
cals, 126—absence of gaiety in the 
Americans, 127—the capitol at 
Washington, 128—sleighing, 129— 
occasional remarks, 130-132. 

Twaits, William, the comedian, hoax 
practised on, 525. 

Tyerman, Rev. Daniel, and George 
Bennet, Esq., Journal of Voyages 
and Travels by, edited by James 
Montgomery, reviewed, 1, &c. See 


Voyages and Travels, &c. 
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United States, History of the Rise and 
Progress of, till the British Revolu- 
tion of 1688, by James Grahame, 
Esq., reviewed, 426-441. See Gra- 


hame, James. 
V. 


Venice, sketch of the Republic of, 449 
-451. 

Virginia Legislature, Debate in, on 
the Abolition of Negro Slavery, 189, 
&e. See Slavery, Abolition of Negro. 

Virginia, Slavery Question in, 379-426. 
See Slavery, &c. 

Voyages and Travels, Journal os, by Rev. 
Daniel Tyerman and George Ben- 
net, Esq., compiled by James Mont- 
gomery, reviewed, 1, &c.—charac- 
ter of the editor, 1—infanticide in the 
Pacific islands, 3—change among the 
Polynesians produced by the gospel, 
4—debate in the legislative assembly 
of Tahiti on the proper punishment 
for murder, 5, 6—Missionary labours 
at the Sandwich Islands, 7—relics of 
Captain Cook, 7b.—horrors of idola- 
try, 8—evidences of civilization, 9— 
anecdote of a converted priest of 
Oro, ib.—utility of missionary efforts, 
10—laudatory strain of the missiona- 
ries when speaking of their converts, 
reprehensible, instanced in the case 
of King Pomare, 11—method in New 
South Wales, of punishing a murderer, 
13—Chinese residents in Batavia, ib. 
—visit to Java, journey to Solo and 
reception by the emperor, 14-16— 
grotto constructed by the Sultan of 
Choribon, 17—upas tree, 18—Chi- 


Index. 


nese dinner, t.—Chinese bride, 19 
—monkeys at one of the temples of 
Doorga, 20—Roman Catholics in In- 
dia, 21—anecdotes of the elephant, 
ib.—Island of Mauritius; M. Peril- 
le’s religious instruction of his slaves, 
22—death of Mr. Tyerman at Mada- 
gascar, 22—death of King Radama, 
succession of Queen Ranavalona Mar- 
jaka, and burial of the king, 23. 


WwW. 


Warren, William, sketch of the life of, 
520-522. 

Washington, General, first sight of, by 
William Dunlap, 523. 

Watson, Bishop, his character of Lord 
Thurlow, 292. 

Whitlock, Mrs., the actress, notice of, 
518. 

Wilberforce, William, his commendation 
of the efforts of the American Co- 
lonization Society, 420. 

Wilmot, Sir J. Eardley, sketch of, 287. 

Wines, E. C., his Two Years and a 
Half in the Navy, reviewed, 457, &c. 
See Navy, T'wo Years, &c. in. 

Women, their influence upon the mo- 
rality of a community, 48. 

Wood, William B., notice of his powers 
as a comedian, 523. 

Working Man’s Companion ;—Results 
of Machinery, &c., reviewed, 299, 
&e. 

Wright, Frances, good character of, by 
Mrs. Trollope, 111. 


y. 


Year in Spain, by Lieutenant Slidell, 
notice of, 458, 
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